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PREFACE. 


5^The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  J.  McMurtrie, 

^  f.g.S.,  for  contributing  towards  the  cost  of  the  reproduction 
of  the  coloured  illustration  accompanying  his  paper  on  the 
Puriton  boring;  to  Mrs.  D.  P.  Alford  for  providing  the 
block  of  the  portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford  ;  to  Mr. 

^F.  Were  for  defraying  the  cost  of  the  blocks  illustrating  his 
paper  on  the  tomb  and  tiles  in  Barrow  Gurney  Church ; 

^  and  to  the  following  for  providing  drawings  and  photographs 
for  the  Volume  : — Miss  Foxcroft,  Messrs.  J.  McMurtrie, 

h 

^  F.  Bligh  Bond,  H.  St.  George  Gray,  J.  H.  Spencer,  and 
Dr.  F.  J.  Allen. 

My  personal  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Gray  for  his  valuable 
:  help  in  the  correction  of  the  proof  sheets. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 

DURING  THE  YEAR 
I9I  I. 

THE  Sixty-Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  was  held 
at  Frome  on  Tuesday,  July  18th,  and  two  following  days,  and 
was  favoured  with  fine  summer  weather. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Tuesday  morning  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  which  was  held  in  the 
Mechanics'  Hall.  In  the  absence  of  the  retiring  President, 
the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  through  family  bereavement, 
the  Right  Rev.  G.  W.  Kennion,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
occupied  the  chair  at  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings. 
Among  those  supporting  him  on  the  platform  were  the  Lord 
Hylton,  f.s.a.  (President-Elect),  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Fry,  g.c.b.,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Somerville,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a.  (Hon.  Secretary), 
Mr.  R.  C.  Boyle  (Joint  Treasurer),  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George 
Gray  (Assistant-Secretary  and  Curator). 

The  Bishop  said  it  was  his  duty  to  propose  the  election  of 
Lord  Hylton  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  need  not 
say  with  what  great  pleasure  he  did  so.  They  were  all  look- 
ing forward  to  his  Presidential  Address. 

Vol.  L  VII  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XVII),  Part  I.  a 
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Mr.  VV.  S.  CLARK,  who  seconded  the  proposition,  referred 
to  Lord  Hylton's  able  monograph  on  the  Parish  of  Kilmersdon, 
which  had  been  recently  published. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  with  acclamation,  Lord 
Hylton  took  the  chair.  He  then  expressed  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  honour  they  had  done 
him  and  his  regret  at  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  outgoing 
President,  whose  year  of  office  had  been  so  very  successful. 

The  President  announced  that  letters  regretting  inability 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  had  been  received  from  the  Rev. 
E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  Canon  Church,  Sir  John  Horner,  K.C.V.O., 
the  Marquis  of  Bath,  etc. 

Cfte  annual  Report. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a.,  read  the  Annual  Report, 
which  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  presenting  the  sixty-third  annual  report  your  Council 
wish  to  state  that  since  their  last  report  52  new  names  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  members.  Losses  by  death  and 
resignation  have  been  37.  Altogether  the  net  gain  has  been 
15.  The  total  membership  at  date  is  861,  against  846  at  the 
time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  last  year  ;  and  at  the  present 
time  your  Society  has  a  greater  number  of  members  than  any 
other  provincial  society,  having  similar  objects,  in  the  British 
Islands. 

"  Your  Society  records  with  much  regret  the  following  losses 
by  death  during  the  past  year  (in  each  case  the  date  in  brackets 
is  the  date  of  the  member's  election)  : — 

"Lord  Winterstoke  of  Blagdon  (1885),  became  a  vice- 
president  in  1908,  and  liberally  supported  special  funds  raised 
on  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  particularly  that  connected  with 
the  exploration  of  the  Meare  Lake  Village. 

"The  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Portman,  of  Hestercombe  (1898), 
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died  in  April  last,  soon  after  his  acceptance  of  nomination  as  a 
Trustee  of  the  Society. 

"  The  Venerable  W.  H.  Askwith,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton 
and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Taunton  (1894),  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  from  1897  till  the  time  of  his  death  on  April  9th 
last ;  although  he  seldom  attended  the  annual  gatherings  of 
the  Society,  his  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  by  his  colleagues  on 
the  Council,  at  whose  meetings  he  often  took  the  chair. 

"  Mr.  Hugh  Norris,  l.r.C.p.  (1863),  a  member  of  a  learned 
family,  died  on  October  31st  last,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
nine,  after  forty -seven  years'  membership  of  your  Society ;  he 
was  interested  in  all  branches  of  archaeology  and  natural 
history,  but  will  chiefly  be  remembered  by  his  writings  in  the 
Proceedings,  by  his  book,  4  South  Petherton  in  the  Olden  Time,' 
and  by  his  handsome  gifts  of  coins,  tokens,  and  local  archaeo- 
logical and  other  remains,  to  your  Museum  ;  in  1881  he  be- 
came a  local  secretary,  and  in  1904  he  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society,  being  made  a  vice-president  as  recently 
as  last  year. 

"The  Rev.  Preb.  C.  Grant,  r.d.  (1892),  died  on  March  5th 
last :  he  became  local  secretary  for  Glastonbury  on  the  occasion 
of  your  Society's  last  visit  there  in  1902,  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Glastonbury  Antiquarian  Society,  and  in  connection  with  the 
exploration  of  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village. 

"The  Pev.  F.  S.  P.  Seale  (1885),  vicar  successively  of  Pit- 
minster  and  East  Brent,  died  on  May  21st  last;  from  1888 
till  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  your  Council. 

"Mr.  E.  T.  D.  Foxcroft,  of  Hinton  Charterhouse  (1876), 
who  died  on  March  12th,  always  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  your  Society. 

"Mr.  William  Macmillan  (1890),  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
annual  meetings,  died  on  the  1st  July  ;  he  was  much  inter- 
ested in  natural  history  and  especially  lepidoptera,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Entomological  Section  in 
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the  autumn  of  1909  he  became  first  President  and  a  local 
secretary  of  your  Society  for  Castle  Gary. 

"The  Rev.  J.  A.  Welsh  Collins  (1894),  died  on  May  9th 
last ;  his  genial  presence  at  the  annual  meetings  will  be  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  many  members  of  the  Society. 

"Mr.  A.  B.  Cottam,  of  Bridgwater  (  1897);  Mr.  W.  A. 
Wrenn  (1902),  an  Ex-Mayor  of  Taunton  ;  Mr.  C.  W.  P.  Dyke 
(1893)  ;  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Hall  (1887)  ;  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Foster 
(1909)  ;  Mr.  H.  Harrison  (1902)  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Channer  (1907) ; 
and  Mr.  F.  T.  J.  Haynes  (1902). 

"  The  balance  of  your  Society's  account  at  the  end  of  1  909 
was  £143  18s.  7d.  in  favour  of  the  Society,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, belonged  to  the  Museum  and  Library  Extension  Fund. 
At  the  close  of  1910  there  was  a  balance  of  £85  16s.  3d.  in 
its  favour,  this  also  belonging  entirely  to  the  Extension  Fund. 
In  neither  case  was  the  liability  for  the  cost  of  the  Volume  for 
the  year  then  expired  taken  into  account.  The  total  expense 
attending  the  issue  of  Vol.  lvi  (for  1910),  including  printing, 
illustrations  and  delivery,  has  been  £136  8s.  Id.  The  illus- 
tration fund  was  kindly  contributed  to  by  Mr.  R.  Hensleigh 
Walter,  m.b.,  Mr.  A.  F.  Luttrell,  Sir  Edmund  Elton,  Mr. 
Henry  Symonds,  and  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin.  Thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  Editors  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and 
Queries  and  to  Mr.  E.  W.  S  wanton  for  the  loan  of  blocks,  and 
to  Mr.  J.  H.  Spencer  and  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond  for  plans  and 
drawings  for  the  volume. 

"As  announced  last  year,  Miss  J.  L.  Woodward,  of  Cleve- 
don — a  generous  friend  of  the  Society — died  on  June  21st, 
1910.  She  bequeathed  the  handsome  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  your  Society,  free  of  legacy  duty.  From  the  terms 
of  her  will  it  was  evident  that  she  wished  part  of  the  amount 
allocated  to  the  Library  Extension  Fund.  This  legacy  was 
paid  over  to  the  Society's  bankers  in  February  last,  and  your 
Council,  after  direful  consideration,  have  spent  £130  of  that 
amount  in  fitting  up  the  New  Library  with  bookcases,  and  the 
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sum  of  £23  in  purchasing  a  copy  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  29  vols.  The  Council  proposes 
to  utilise  a  portion  of  the  balance  in  providing  cases  for  the 
new  rooms  set  apart  for  the  collections  of  coins,  tokens,  medals, 
plate,  pewter,  and  specimens  of  early  writing.  A  tender  for 
renovating  the  room  has  already  been  accepted. 

"  In  the  last  report  a  considerable  amount  of  detail  was 
given  with  regard  to  the  work  carried  out,  and  the  money  ex- 
pended, to  bring  the  scheme  for  the  extension  of  your  Museum 
and  Library  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Workmen  have 
been  employed  in  various  branches  of  the  work  during  the 
whole  of  last  winter  and  spring  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Coin  Room,  the  operations  are  nearly  finished.  At  the  Yeovil 
Meeting  it  was  announced  that  the  sum  of  £750  had  been 
received  and  promised,  including  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hob- 
house's  conditional  promise  of  £100,  and  that  at  least  another 
£300  would  be  required  to  meet  the  estimated  cost  of  all  the 
alterations  and  improvements.  After  much  hard  work,  coupled 
with  the  generous  response  of  your  members,  the  fund  reached 
the  sum  of  £910  18s.  Od.  at  the  close  of  1910,  further  dona- 
tions this  year  bringing  the  total  up  to  £1,060.  The  Council 
is  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all  those  who 
helped  to  bring  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Fund  to  a  successful 
issue. 

"In  due  course  the  New  Library  will  be  filled  with  books 
and  rendered  available  to  members  as  a  '  silence  room '  for 
study.  The  central  cases  have  been  fitted  with  castors  so  that 
they  may  be  temporarily  removed  when  the  room  is  required 
for  lectures.  The  ante-room  will  also  be  fitted  with  book- 
shelves for  the  storage  of  publications  not  often  required. 
The  strong-room  below  has  been  fitted  with  steel  shelving, 
and  your  Society's  most  valuable  manuscripts  have  already 
been  placed  within  its  walls.  The  passage  outside  the  strong- 
room is  connected  with  the  Library  above  by  means  of  an  iron 
spiral  staircase.    The  wide  stone  staircase  leading  from  the 
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entrance  ball  to  the  New  Library  is  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  t lie  improvements;  and  the  new  heating  appliances  and 
electric  lighting  throughout  the  Castle  have  already  proved  of 
great  convenience  and  comfort. 

"  Your  Council  has  under  consideration  the  Society's  rules, 
which  they  consider  hardly  suitable  to  present  requirements, 
but  as  they  have  not  been  able  to  go  through  the  whole  of 
them,,  they  cannot  bring  the  matter  before  you  to-day.  When 
the  revisions  are  ready  they  suggest  that  a  special  general 
meeting  should  be  called  for  their  confirmation. 

"  Your  Council  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  relieved  of  its 
growing  duties  by  increasing  the  number  of  sub-Committees 
from  amongst  its  body.  They  include  the  Finance,  Building, 
Museum  and  Library,  and  Editorial  sub-Committees.  The 
Natural  History  sections  of  the  Society  already  formed  are, 
the  Entomological,  Ornithological,  and  Botanical.  All  of 
them  have  held  meetings  at  Taunton  Castle  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  Short  reports  upon  their  work  and  the  names  of 
their  officers  will  be  found  in  the  last  volume  of  Proceedings. 

"  Owing  to  death,  the  number  of  your  Trustees  has  recently 
become  reduced  to  four,  viz.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  Audries, 
the  Right  Hon.  H.  Hobhouse,  Mr.  H.  J.  Badcock,  and  Lt.- 
Col.  J.  F.  Chisholm-Batten.  Your  Council  therefore  begs  to 
recommend  the  following  as  co-Trustees  : — The  Marquis  of 
Bath,  Earl  Waldegrave,  Lord  Hylton,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates 
Harbin,  Mr.  W.  B.  Broadmead,  Mr.  H.  H.  P.  Bouverie,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Somerville,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Eastwood,  all  of  whom  have 
expressed  their  willingness  to  act. 

"  As  previously  reported,  Mr.  C.  Tite  had  generously  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Monday  to  compile  a  catalogue 
of  the  manuscripts  contained  in  the  Serel  Collection  at  Taun- 
ton Castle.  This  catalogue  has  now  been  completed  and  will 
shortly  be  available  for  the  use  of  members.  The  Society's 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Tite,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Fry,  who 
has  now  finished  his  index  of  the  unpublished  Somerset  Wills, 
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abstracts  of  which  were  made  bj  the  late  Rev.  Frederick 
Brown,  f.s.a.,  and  genealogists  have  already  had  the  advant- 
age of  using  the  card-catalogue  kept  in  the  Library. 

"  Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  an  illustrated  pamphlet, 
entitled  '  Structural  Notes  on  Taunton  Castle,'  by  Mr.  J. 
Houghton  Spencer,  has  been  printed  as  a  hand-book  for 
visitors  to  the  Castle. 

"  The  most  important  additions  to  the  Museum  during  the 
past  year  are  the  buckle  and  button  worn  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  at  Sedgmoor.  These  interesting  specimens  were 
deposited  in  your  Museum  for  thirty-five  years,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Stradling ;  they  have  now 
been  acquired  by  purchase.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Norris  a  number  of  objects  have  been  added  to  the  Norris 
Collection,  including  four  English  gold  coins.  Mr.  R.  Hens- 
leigh  Walter  has  made  some  important  additions  to  the  archaeo- 
logical remains  found  on  Ham  Hill.  Some  of  the  relics  found 
during  the  excavations  at  the  Roman  Amphitheatre,  Maum- 
bury  Rings,  Dorchester,  in  1909-1910,  have  been  presented  to 
your  Museum.  Most  of  the  coins  added  this  year  have  been 
presented  by  Mr.  H.  Symonds  and  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates 
Harbin.  As  a  specimen  of  early  printing,  Mr.  John  Easton 
has  presented  a  well-preserved  book  of  the  writings  of  Martin 
Luther,  in  the  original  embossed  leather  binding,  1560.  Other 
donors  to  your  collections  are  : — Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby-Fane, 
Mr.  C.  Tite,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Scott-White,  Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid, 
the  Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Edwards,  and  Mr. 
F.  Sprawson. 

"  To  the  Library,  Colonel  G.  D.  Stawell  has  presented  his 
large  work  on  'The  Stawells  of  Cothelstone.'  From  the  late 
Mr.  Hugh  N orris's  effects  a  very  rare  tract  relating  to  the 
Battle  of  Langport,  1645,  and  two  manuscript  volumes  of 
accounts  of  the  Church-  and  Poor- Wardens  of  South  Petherton, 
1695-1740,  and  1804-1819,  have  been  added  to  the  Library. 
The  set  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club  Proceedings  has  been  rendered 
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complete,  and  a  number  of  books  have  been  given  by  the  Rev. 
F.  M.  T.  Palgrave.  Donations  to  the  Library  have  also  been 
received  from  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Tomkins,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver, 
Mr.  C.  Tite,  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford,  the  Rev.  8.  H.  A.  Hervey, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Snell,  Mr.  E.  Pearce,  and  others. 

"  Several  archaeological  excavations  have  been  in  progress  in 
the  county  during  the  past  year,  viz.,  Glastonbury  Abbey  and 
the  ;Meare  Lake  Village  (both  under  the  auspices  of  your 
Society),  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  (under- 
taken by  a  Committee  chiefly  consisting  of  members  of  the 
Bath  Branch  of  your  Society),  a  preliminary  exploration  of 
Stokeleigh  Camp,  and  a  further  examination  of  the  floor  of 
Wookey  Hole  Cavern  by  Messrs.  Balch  and  Troup. 

"  At  Glastonbury  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  has  continued  the 
examination  of  the  cloisters  and  chapter  house,  and  has  dis- 
covered the  position  of  the  north  porch  of  the  Abbey  Church 
and  of  another  chapel  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  so-called 
St.  Joseph's  Chapel.  Funds  are  greatly  needed  to  continue 
this  important  work. 

"  The  second  season's  excavations  at  the  Meare  Lake 
Village  were  in  progress  from  June  5th  till  June  24th  (ex- 
cluding the  week  for  filling-in),  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Arthur  Bulleid  and  H.  St.  George  Gray.  The  ground  ex- 
cavated (about  a  quarter-of-an-acre)  was  situated  in  the  same 
part  of  the  Village  and  was  directly  continuous  with  last  year's 
work.  The  4  finds '  will  be  exhibited  later  on  in  your  Society's 
Museum,  and  they  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  objects  pre- 
viously discovered.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  work  has 
been  chiefly  supported  through  the  generosity  of  the  late 
Lord  Winterstoke,  but  before  it  is  resumed  it  will  be  necessary 
to  send  out  an  appeal  for  donations. 

"  The  Leigh  Woods  Committee,  with  Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd  and 
Prof.  C.  Lloyd-Morgan,  has  uncovered  a  couple  of  sections  of 
the  wall  on  the  top  of  the  inner  vallum  of  Stokeleigh  Camp, 
and  these  will  be  protected  by  railings  to  prevent  any  damage 
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by  visitors.  An  excavation  was  also  made  through  what 
appeared  to  be  a  rubbish  pit,  but  no  relics  were  found. 

"  Last  September  the  Bath  Committee  excavated  outside 
the  churchyard  at  Charlcombe — presumably  the  site  of  the 
priest's  house,  and  during  the  same  month  between  Bathwick 
and  Powlett  Street,  where  a  Roman  altar  had  been  discovered. 
In  May  last  two  barrows  were  opened  in  the  race-field  on 
Lansdown. 

"  Discoveries  of  coins  and  other  remains  of  the  Roman 
period  were  recently  made  close  to  the  entrance  of  Bough's 
Cavern  at  Cheddar. 

"It  was  hoped  that  Vol.  I  of  the  work  on  the  Glastonbury 
Lake  Village,  by  Messrs.  A.  Bulleid  and  H.  St.  G.  Gray, 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  subscribers  in  time  for  the  meeting, 
but  this  has  been  found  impossible  owing  to  the  large  size  of 
the  work  and  the  greatly  increased  number  of  plates.  At 
least  fifty  subscribers  more  are  required  to  prevent  a  mone- 
tary loss  on  this  large  undertaking.  Somerset  is  by  no  means 
well  represented  on  the  subscription-list,  whereas  a  number  of 
copies  are  going  to  Continental  and  American  Libraries  and 
Museums.  A  roughly  sewn  copy  of  Vol.  I,  as  far  as  printed, 
may  be  seen  in  this  room ;  and  the  authors  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  the  names  of  additional  subscribers. 

"  The  boring  in  search  of  coal  at  Puriton  ceased  on  Novem- 
ber 24th  last,  after  passing  through  2,070  feet  of  overlying 
formations  without  reaching  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  The 
operations  had  been  in  progress  a  year,  and  the  Bridgwater 
Collieries  Company  has  presented  to  your  Museum  cores  and 
other  specimens  from  the  boring  taken  at  about  every  25  feet. 

"  Your  Society  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  National 
Trust  for  places  of  Historic  Interest  and  Natural  Beauty  has 
undertaken  the  purchase  and  preservation  of  that  very  inter- 
esting building,  the  Priest's  House,  Muchelney. 

"The  British  Mycological  Society  meets  at  Taunton  during 
the  week  beginning  September  18th,  and  is  organizing  a  sys- 
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teraatic  search  for  fungoid  growths  in  the  woods  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Four  Society  will  be  giving  them  facilities  for 
their  work  at  your  head-quarters. 

"  Your  Society  observes  with  regret  that  the  Bath  Field 
Club  and  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club  will  shortly  cease  to 
exist. 

"  Your  Society  was  represented  at  the  Congress  of  Archaeo- 
logical Societies  on  July  5th  by  the  Editorial  Secretary  and 
the  Assistant-Secretary. 

"  Owing  to  the  increased  size  of  your  Society,  and  the  recent 
developments  which  have  taken  place  at  Taunton  Castle,  your 
Council  has  felt  justified  in  improving  the  general  staff  of  the 
Museum  and  Library. 

"Your  Museum  was  visited  by  7,810  persons  during  1910, 
including  1,293  visits  from  members.  This  shows  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  members,  but  a  slight  decrease  in 
ordinary  visitors,  this  being  accounted  for  by  parts  of  the 
Castle  being  closed  during  building  operations." 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse  said  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report,  but  he  was  in  no 
way  responsible  either  for  its  length  or  interest ;  and  as  it  had 
only  recently  been  put  into  his  hands  he  could  not  deal  with  it 
as  thoroughly  as  it  deserved.  They  deplored  the  loss  of  such 
liberal  supporters  of  the  Society  as  Lord  Winterstoke  and  the 
Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Portman,  of  such  a  learned  member  as  Mr. 
Hugh  Norris,  and  of  some  of  the  Society's  most  active  members. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  gain  in  the  number  of  members 
was  fairly  substantial.  Their  buildings  at  Taunton  Castle 
had  received  considerable  attention  and  made  in  every  way 
better  adapted  to  their  purposes ;  he  was  glad  that  the  work 
had  been  done  without  borrowing  money.  The  raising  of  their 
Diamond  Jubilee  Fund  of  £1,000  would  see  them  over  their 
difficulties  for  some  time.  Their  Society  was  always  carrying 
on  useful  and  interesting  excavations,  including  at  the  present 
time  the  Meare  Lake  Village  and  Glastonbury  Abbey.  With 
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regard  to  natural  history  there  was  no  reason  why  the  nature 
study  of  their  local  schools  should  not  find  its  climax  in  that 
Society.  Though  the  work  of  boring  at  Puriton  had  been  a 
failure  so  far  as  the  discovery  of  coal  was  concerned,  it  had 
resulted  in  some  important  additions  to  their  Museum.  He 
could  not  conceive  why  the  Bath  Field  Club  should  cease  to 
exist.  He  finally  drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  preser- 
vation of  ancient  monuments  in  the  county.  County  Councils 
now  had  power  to  attend  to  the  preservation  of  ancient  build- 
ings. The  whole  subject  deserved  the  close  attention  of  the 
Society.  They  should  be  proud  of  their  Society,  which  had 
had  a  life  of  over  sixty  years,  and  which  had  in  Mr.  Gray  a 
most  efficient  and  hard-working  officer. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  said 
that  many  people  looked  upon  archaeology  as  "  dry  as  dust," 
and  evidently  had  a  decided  contempt  for  it.  He  added  that 
if  only  people  would  study  such  a  report  as  had  been  presented 
that  day  their  views  of  archaeologists  and  archaeology  in  general 
would  be  considerably  modified. 

The  resolution  adopting  the  report  having  been  agreed  to, 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  rose  in  order  to  explain  that  the 
Bath  Field  Club,  to. which  he  belonged,  had  lapsed  into  senile 
decay ;  but  a  younger  society,  a  branch  of  their  own  Society, 
had  risen  up  to  take  its  place  and  was  doing  very  good  work. 

jFinanccs. 

Mr.  Reginald  C.  Boyle,  Joint  Treasurer,  presented  the 
balance  sheet  for  the  year  1910,  which  was  as  follows  : — 
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^Treasurers'  Account. 

The  Treasurer  in  Account  with  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1010. 


18 
32  12 
9 
13 


Receipts. 

£ 

By  Balance  of  former  Account...  143 
,,  Members'  Subscriptions,  J9JU 

(824)   

,,  Members'    Entrance  Fees, 

1910  (79)   

,,  Members'   Subscriptions  in 

Arrear  (7)   

,,  Members'  Subscriptions  in 

Advance  (11)  

,,  Life  Compositions   

,,  Annual  Donations   

,,  Donation  to  the  Library 
, ,  Donations  to  the  Museum  and 

Library  Extension  Fund 

(Diamond  Jubilee,  1908)  ... 
,,  Balance  of  Assist. -Secretary 's 

Account  (Annual  Meeting, 

Yeovil)  

,,  Bents   

,,  Museum  Admission  Fees  ... 

,,  Sale  of  Fublications  

,,  Somerset    Church  Towers 

(Brereton  Fund)   

,,  Library  Fees   


15  6 
0  0 
0  0 


570   4  0 


17  10 
0  5 


0  0 
7  6 


Balance  brought  down 


£1,332  2  8 
...  £85  16  3 


Expenditure. 

£   s.  d. 

To  Secretarial  Expenses,  Yeovil 

Meeting    3   7  2 

„  Repairs,  Castle  and  Museum  13   8  0 

„  Stationery  and  Printing      ...  7  14  1 

„  Fuel  and  Lighting    30    1  G 

,,  Purchase  of  Museum  Speci- 
mens   9  11  10 

„  Purchase  of  Books    27  11  10 

„  Bookbinding    1  19  2 

„  Guide  Books    0  14  0 

,,  Printing,   Binding,  Illustra- 
tions and  Postage,  Vol.  55...  150  18  5 

,,  Proceedings,  Vol.  56    2   8  6 

,,  Museum  and  Library  Exten- 
sion Fund    701   2  4 

„  Curator's  Salary    150   0  0 

„  Assistant's  Wages    27  li  0 

„  Attendant's  Wages    14  19  6 

,,  Temporary   Assistance  and 

Night  Watchman           ...  3  17  3 

„  Petty  Cash    7   0  7^ 

„  Postal  Expenses    13  19  10$ 

„  Subscriptions  to  Societies  ...  9  2  6 

,,  Insurance,  including  Fire  ...  13  15  3 

,,  Rates  and  Taxes    53  8  1 

,,  Outdoor  Work   44  0 

,,  Watermain  Wayleave        ...  0  10 

Balance    85  16  3 


£1,2 


2  8 


H.  J.  BADCOCK,  ]  Hon. 

REGINALD  BOYLE,    )  Treasurers. 


Feb.  27th,  1911.   Examined  and  compared  with  the  Vouchers  and  Pass  Book,  and 
found  correct. 

HOWARD  MAYNARD,  ) 
H.  BYARD  SHEPPARD,  f 


Hon.  Auditors. 


The  accounts  were  received  and  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  He  ale,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Tite.  Mr. 
Heale  said  the  financial  statement  was  a  very  satisfactory  one. 
The  Diamond  Jubilee  Fund  amounted  to  no  less  than  £1,060, 
and  during  the  year  they  had  received  Miss  Woodward's  legacy 
of  £500,  which  would  greatly  help  the  Council  in  furnishing 
the  Library  and  new  Museum  rooms.  At  the  Castle  there 
was  now  a  Strong  Room,  which  was  fireproof ;  it  was  avail- 
able for  the  storage  of  ancient  parish  documents,  such  as  over- 
seers' and  churchwardens'  accounts  of  byegone  days,  which 
could  be  deposited  there  and  yet  still  belong  to  the  parishes 
from  which  they  came. 
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^Election  of  Beta  Members,  Crustees  anti  Meets. 

Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  the  Assistant-Secretary,  read 
the  names  of  52  new  members  who  had  been  provisionally 
elected  by  the  Council  since  the  last  annual  meeting ;  and 
their  election  was  confirmed  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Boyle,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Were. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  g.c.b.,  proposed  the 
re-election  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  with  the  additions  of 
the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin  as  a  Vice-President,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Chamberlain  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  the  following 
as  Trustees  : — The  Marquis  of  Bath,  Earl  Waldegrave,  Lord 
Hylton,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  Mr.  W.  B.  Broadmead, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville,  Mr.  H.  H.  P.  Bouverie,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Eastwood.  Sir  Edward  remarked  that  the  present  state  of 
the  Society  was  most  prosperous,  and  all  its  officers  had  been 
most  hard-working. 

Mr.  John  Morland  seconded  the  resolution  and  it  was 
adopted. 

Somerset  ISeeocn  ©ocietp. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  said  that  he  had  been  asked  by 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Somerset  Record  Society,  the  Rev. 
E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  to  read  his  report  concerning  that  Society's 
publications.  It  stated  that  the  Glastonbury  Feodary,  the 
volume  for  1910,  would  shortly  be  ready  for  delivery.  Its 
issue  might  be  regarded  as  another  nibble  at  the  immense  mass 
of  Glastonbury  documents  still  awaiting  exploration  at  Long- 
leat  and  Oxford  (see  Canon  Jackson's  note  in  his  introduction 
to  the  "Custumaria  of  Abbots  Michael  de  Amesbury  and  Roger 
de  Ford,"  issued  as  the  Society's  fifth  volume  in  1891).  The 
volume  for  1911  was  in  the  press.  It  included  all  Somerset 
cases  referred  to  the  Star  Chamber  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VII  and  VIII,  and  was  to  be  edited  by  Miss  G.  Bradford,  of 
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Newnham  College,  who  had  already  undertaken  similar  volumes 
for  the  Selden  Society.  Thanks  to  the  enlightened  action  of 
the  County  Council  (who  had  made  a  grant  for  transcription), 
the  volume  for  1912  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Records  for  the  Commonwealth  period.  The  Minute- 
book  was  complete  from  the  Bridgwater  Sessions,  Michaelmas, 
1646  to  1656,  and  its  contents  would  afford  most  valuable 
testimony  to  the  labour  involved  in  getting  the  county  business 
into  gear  after  three  years'  warfare.  The  list  of  subscribers 
to  the  Society  remained  at  the  same  figure. 

€be  iprestnential  atitireg^ 

The  Lord  Hylton,  f.s.a.,  then  delivered  his  address.  He 
said  : — 

Please  allow  me  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Society  for 
having  chosen  one  as  President  whose  qualifications  for  so 
honourable  a  post  are  of  the  slightest,  beyond  a  keen  interest 
in  many  of  the  subjects  which  occupy  your  attention. 

Before  passing  on  to  various  matters  connected  with  the 
present  meeting,  may  I  draw  a  hasty  comparison  between  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Society  last  met  at  Frome,  and 
those  of  to-day  ?  Eighteen  years  ago  we  had  only  558  mem- 
bers as  against  over  850  now.  At  that  time  the  debt  incurred 
by  the  purchase  of  Taunton  Castle  had  only  just  been  wiped 
off.  The  acquisition  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  by  public  sub- 
scription, a  matter  of  such  intense  satisfaction  to  Somerset 
archaeologists,  had  not  entered  into  our  wildest  dreams.  The 
discovery  of  the  Lake  Village,  near  Glastonbury,  was  then  a 
very  recent  event,  and  its  exploration  had  scarcely  been  com- 
menced, whilst  the  discovery  of  a  similar  village  at  Meare  lay 
in  the  still  distant  future.  The  long  series  of  valuable  docu- 
ments now  enshrined  in  the  volumes  of  the  Somerset  Record 
Society  had  only  lately  been  begun.  The  archaeological  work 
of  the  last  eighteen  years,  both  inside  and  outside  our  limits, 
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has  been  steadily  progressive,  and  of  a  nature  to  justify  the 
aims  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  our  own  Society. 

In  one  respect  the  aspirations  of  our  predecessors  have  been 
disappointed,  namely,  in  the  publication  of  a  new  County 
History.  The  snail-like  rate  at  which  the  Victoria  County 
History  travels  is  hardly  likely  to  afford  to  the  present  gener- 
ation any  improvement  on  old  "  Collinson."  Personally,  I  am 
inclined  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  great  value  of  the  "Victoria" 
series.  Without  for  a  moment  wishing  to  seem  ungrateful  to 
the  many  writers  of  high  eminence  still  engaged  on  this 
gigantic  task,  I  fear  that  the  amazing  richness  of  the  material 
available  will  compel  the  omission  of  much  which  might  be 
published  with  advantage,  and  that,  as  regards  parochial  his- 
tory at  all  events,  necessarily  abbreviated  records  will  cause  a 
sense  of  disappointment  to  the  reader.  The  best  remedy  would 
appear  to  consist  in  the  production  of  histories  of  separate 
localities,  and  of  districts  such  as  Sir  Henry  Maxwell  Lyte's 
"History  of  Dunster,"  and  Sir  Charles  Chadwyck-Healey's 
1  History  of  Part  of  West  Somerset."  Those  favoured  spots 
happen  to  have  been  lucky  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of 
learned  authors  to  whom  the  expense  of  publication  has  proved 
no  deterrent.  It  would  be  too  sanguine  to  suppose  that  many 
other  works  on  the  same  scale  will  ever  see  the  light,  though 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  collections  of  local  memorabilia 
will,  nevertheless,  be  gradually  formed  in  many  other  parishes, 
to  await  favourable  opportunities  of  being  printed. 

In  welcoming  the  Society  to  Frome  in  this  Coronation  year 
of  our  gracious  King,  let  me  trust  that  the  excursions  which 
have  been  arranged  may  prove  agreeable  and  interesting  to  all 
who  participate  in  them.  This  town  itself,  apart  from  the  fine 
old  Parish  Church  (well-known  as  the  last  resting-place  of 
Bishop  Ken)  presents  few  attractions  of  strictly  archaeological 
interest.  Its  citizens  justly  consider  it  as  "  up-to-date,"  an 
epithet  which  hardly  appeals  to  us  antiquaries,  who  pursue 
objects  of  a  precisely  opposite  description.    Messrs.  Singer's 
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famous  Frome  Art  Metal  Works  have,  however,  earned  wide- 
spread artistic  renown,  and  you  may  be  also  interested  to 
learn  that  many  volumes  of  the  Victoria  History,  to  which  T 
have  just  alluded,  have  been  printed  in  this  place  by  Messrs. 
Butler  and  Tanner — no  small  compliment  to  the  excellence  of 
that  firm's  establishment. 

If  Frome  itself  does  not  detain  you  long,  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  you  will,  I  venture  to  think,  find  a  number  of 
fascinating  spots,  situated  amid  scenery  of  great  natural 
charm — ancient  earthworks,  castles,  churches,  inns,  battle- 
fields— recalling  in  turn  one  page  after  another  of  our  national 
history,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  pageants,  so  popular  at 
the  present  day.  Before  attempting  a  hurried  sketch  of  what 
we  intend  to  visit,  let  me  say  one  word,  and  one  word  only  on 
the  geological  aspect  of  our  proposed  excursions,  first  remind- 
ing you  that  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Moore  at  one  of  our  past 
meetings  declared  that  "  no  locality  in  the  country  or  even  in 
the  world  was  more  interesting  geologically  than  that  round 
Frome."  It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  attempt  to 
forestall  any  of  the  valuable  information  which  Mr.  Win  wood 
has  so  kindly  promised  to  impart  to  us  on  this  topic.  Yet 
most  dwellers  in  this  district  can  be  safely  said  to  hold  the 
science  of  geology  in  high  reverence,  as  their  principal  guide 
towards  any  solution  of  a  problem  of  engrossing  interest  to 
many  of  them.  I  refer  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  probable 
extension  of  our  coal  measures,  though  in  reflecting  on  the 
many  unsuccessful  borings  which  have  been  made,  I  feel  the 
truth  of  a  favourite  saying  by  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
who,  speaking  of  the  glorious  uncertainties  of  mining,  declared 
that :  "  A  great  deal  more  money  has  been  put  into  the  ground, 
than  ever  came  out  of  it."  But  "hope  springs  eternal"  in  the 
adventurer's  breast,  and  if  geological  experts  report  unfavour- 
ably on  his  prospects,  he  may  after  all  console  himself  by  the 
knowledge  that  even  the  most  learned  men  are  not  infallible, 
for  I  find  in  the  year  1850,  no  less  an  authority  than  the; 
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famous  Dr.  Buckland,  wrote  of  the  Radstock  coal-fields, 
"  it  is  a  small  one,  and  will  soon  be  used  up,"  whilst  he  re- 
garded the  Kingswood  area  as  already  extinct.  66  'Tis  sixty 
years  since,"  and  the  learned  dean  has  long  "  slept  with  his 
fathers,"  but  the  Radstock  coal-field  is  by  no  means  "  used  up  " 
yet. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  invite  you  to  turn  your 
attention  from  the  works  of  nature  to  those  of  man.  To- 
morrow you  will  visit  the  standing  stones  on  Murtry  Hill, 
for  which  a  very  high  antiquity  has  been  claimed,  though  sus- 
picions have  certainly  been  expressed  as  to  the  remoteness  of 
their  age.  Little  or  nothing  is  held  sacred  now-a-days,  and  I 
can  only  advise  the  champions  of  the  standing  stones  to  take 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that  we  have  always  had  sceptics 
among  us  like  Sydney  Smith's  tiresome  friend,  "  who  had  been 
heard  to  speak  disrespectfully  even  of  the  equator." 

Whether  or  no  the  stones  at  Murtry  belong  to  a  very  dis- 
tant past,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
remarkable  chain  of  hill  forts  on  the  neighbouring  knolls  of 
Wadbury,  Newbury,  and  Kingsdown.  An  admirable  paper  on 
Camelot  was  read,  as  some  to-day  may  remember,  at  our  meet- 
ings in  1890,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bennett,  in  which  he  vividly 
described  the  march  of  the  Saxons  southward  from  Bath  and 
Bradford-on-Avon,  culminating  in  a  great  battle  against  the 
natives,  towards  the  end  of  the  VII  Century.  The  forts  to 
which  I  allude  must  have  played  an  important  part  in  that 
campaign,  and  I  regret  that  time  will  not  allow  me  to  pursue 
this  subject  to-day. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  of  Norman  work  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  that  plentiful  traces  will  be  found  in  many  of  the 
churches  which  we  shall  inspect. 

At  Farleigh  our  thoughts  will  naturally  assume  a  mediaeval 
tinge  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  crumbling  castle  walls  which 
once  dominated  that  valley,  forming  a  striking  badge  of  the 
power  long  exercised  by  the  warrior  race  of  Hungerford.  The 
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pious  care  displayed  by  the  late  and  present  owners  of  Far- 
leigh  Castle  in  its  preservation  will  be  the  more  appreciated 
by  the  Society  after  their  experience  at  Nunney,  where  they 
will  be  shocked  at  the  dilapidated  condition  of  its  castle,  and 
the  whole  structure,  till  lately  a  perfect  example  of  its  period, 
seems  in  danger  of  soon  becoming  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish,  un- 
less some  serious  effort  be  speedily  made  to  prevent  so  dismal 
a  disaster.  The  transition  from  the  stern  realities  of  those 
centuries,  when  life  and  property  were  only  safe  behind  frown- 
ing walls  and  impassable  moats,  to  the  peaceful  epoch  ushered 
in  by  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  will  be  illustrated 
on  our  passage  from  Nunney  Castle  to  Mells  Manor  House. 
There  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  noticing  (through 
the  kindness  of  Sir  John  Horner)  that  Elizabethan  architects 
knew  how  to  plan  and  build  a  house,  which  should  be  de- 
lightful to  the  eye  and  suited  for  the  dwelling  of  the  des- 
cendants of  the  first  occupants  at  a  distance  of  350  years  from 
its  erection. 

You  will  recall  with  interest  that  Mells  had  its  fleeting  con- 
nection with  King  Charles  I,  who  "  lay  at "  the  manor  house 
in  July,  1644  ;  whilst  Thursday's  excursions  will  bring  you  on 
the  track  of  his  unhappy  grandson,  the  luckless  Monmouth. 
The  gay  and  handsome  figure  of  the  latter  was  familiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Frome  at  the  date  of  his  rebellion,  for  the  duke's 
wealthy  western  friend,  "  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,"  had  feasted 
him  at  Longleat,  on  his  earlier  progress  through  Somerset,  in 
almost  regal  pomp,  when  Dryden  wrote  that,  "of  all  King 
Charles'  progeny  was  none  so  beautiful,  so  brave  as  Absalom," 
hailed  as 

"The  people's  prayer,  the  glad  diviner's  theme, 
The  young  men's  vision  and  the  old  men's  dream." 

Even  the  caustic  Count  de  Grammont  had  admitted  that  in 
Monmouth  "  Nature  never  formed  a  man  more  complete."  It 
was  a  rainy  month  of  June,  in  the  year  1685,  when  this  brilliant 
butterfly  led  his  undisciplined  army  along  the  narrow  valley 
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.   from  Wellow  to  Norton  St.  Philip,  where  he  fought,  as  you 
are  all  aware,  a  successful  action  against  an  advance  guard  of 
I  the  king's  troops  commanded  by  his  own  half-brother,  the 
i   Duke  of  Grafton.    You  will  see  at  Norton  the  very  inn,  even 
j   then  a  venerable  building,  where  it  is  stated  that  an  attempt 
to  shoot  the  Pretender  was  made  by  an  individual  greedy  for 
the  price  set  upon  his  head.    Some  doggerel  verses  recite  how 
I  the  would-be  assassin  exclaimed,  "  I've  missed  my  mark  and 
[  lost  five  thousand  pounds,"  but  even  a  violent  death  at  the 
[  "  George  Inn"  of  Norton  must  have  soon  seemed  to  Monmouth 
I  a  fate  preferable  to  the  long-drawn  agony  endured  between  the 
!  field  of  Sedgmoor  and  the  last  scene  on  Tower  Hill. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  my  address  is  reaching  an  unpardon- 
able length,  but  I  cannot  close  without  saying  one  word  on 
I  the  churches  of  this  district,  a  group  remarkable  for  beauty 
J  even  among  the  beautiful  churches  of  our  county,  and  after 
you  have  seen  those  of  Frome,  Buckland,  and  Orchardleigh, 
I  Nunney,  Mells,  and  Kilmersdon,  Hemington,  Wellow,  Norton, 
I  and  last,  but  not  least,  Lullington,  perhaps  the  gem  of  all, 
(  you  will,  1  think,  admit  the  justice  of  my  contention.  On 
I  their  architecture  1  will  not  now  dilate  ;  most  of  them  are  re- 
I  corded  in  our  previous' Proceeding  s,  and  new  light  may  possibly 

I  be  thrown  upon  this  point  during  the  course  of  the  week.  But 

II  may  I  earnestly  plead  with  those  concerned  to  loyally  guard 
within  their  walls,  and  wherever  possible,  in  situ,  the  valuable 

i  monumental  effigies  which  some  still  contain.  The  sculptured 
I  tombs,  for  example,  in  Nunney  and  Wellow  churches,  depict 
J  makers  of  English  history,  whose  tombs  it  would  be  sacrile- 
gious to  destroy.  It  is  hardly  less  reprehensible  to  hide  them 
away,  but  I  have  myself  visited  churches  where  a  modern 
heating  apparatus  is  allowed  to  conceal  from  public  gaze  the 
presentment  of  a  crusading  knight,  or  some  proud  prelate  "  in 
his  habit  as  he  lived,"  in  whose  company  any  true  antiquary 
would  far  rather  shiver,  than  inhale  the  pernicious  vapours  of 
a  hideous  gas-stove,  bereft  of  the  presence  of  the  mighty  dead. 
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Gentlemen,  only  one  word  more  and  I  have  done.  No 
apology  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  such  societies  as 
ours.  There  was  perhaps  at  one  time  a  certain  amount  of 
ignorance  prevalent  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  archaeologi- 
cal associations,  to  which  the  epithet  of  "  dry  as  dust "  was 
applied  by  the  vulgar  herd,  who  spoke  for  instance  of  the 
noble  science  of  heraldry  as  "  silly,"  whilst  generally  only  too 
eager  to  learn  anything  of  the  past  history  of  their  own 
families.  If  any  answer  were  required  to  such-like  criticisms, 
I  would  merely  point  to  the  ceremonial  attending  the  Investi- 
ture of  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  other  day  as  proof  positive  of 
the  present  appreciation  and  popularity  of  antiqfte  symbolism. 

One  result,  if  not  one  object,  of  our  studies  is  the  evidence 
of  the  continuity  of  all  history.  A  French  proverb  wisely 
says,  "  the  more  things  change,  the  more  they  remain  the 
same."  Those,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  should  buy  at 
once  a  charming  book,  in  M'hich  the  story  of  Orchardleigh's 
fair  domain — hard  by  this  town — is  told  under  a  thin  disguise. 
The  rising  generation  can  learn  from  its  pages,  as  the  vision  of 
centuries  passes  before  their  eyes,  that  learning,  art,  and 
beauty,  are  not  their  exclusive  gifts.  "  Fortes  vixere  ante 
Agamemnona,"  and  whilst  the  present  age  rightly  rewards 
valour,  virtue,  and  patriotism,  by  the  presentation  of  gifts  or 
by  the  erection  of  statues  and  memorial  buildings,  such 
societies  as  ours  are  equally  performing  worthy  acts  by 
endeavouring  to  save  the  mouldering  fortress,  the  Norman 
church,  the  mediaeval  tomb. 

The  Bishop,  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  his  address,  said  Lord  Hylton  had  alluded  to 
the  rapid  decay  of  Nunney  Castle ;  and  if  that  was  a  fact, 
was  it  not  a  circumstance  in  which  the  Society  ought  to 
be  ready  to  take  some  vigorous  action,  either  by  appeal 
to  the  owner  or  in  some  other  way  ?  If  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  Nunney  Castle  in  good  condition, 
he  was  sure  the  Society  ought  to  do  all  it  could  to  bring 
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about  that  desirable  end.  The  way  in  which  Lord  Hylton 
alluded  to  their  losses  was  very  graceful.  Though  not  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  late  Lord  Winter- 
stoke  acquired  the  advowson  of  Blagdon,  and  then  desired  to 
get  rid  of  the  modern  church  he  found  there, — a  building 
erected  about  1830,  when  "churchwarden  architecture"  was 
in  its  acme  of  ugliness.  Lord  Winterstoke  restored  the  XIV 
Century  church  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  It  was  a  most  generous 
action.  Lord  Hylton  then  went  on  to  show  what  an  immense 
growth  and  improvement  there  had  been  in  their  Society  since 
they  last  met  at  Frome.  What  they  owed  to  Mr.  Gray  was 
beyond  all  words.  Dr.  Kennion  passed  on  to  the  President's 
remarks  about  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  related  a  story 
which  was  told  him  by  the  late  Dean  Boyle,  of  Salisbury,  and 
which  came  from  Lady  Mary  Gage,  daughter  of  the  fifth 
Marquess  of  Queensberry,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  her  grandfather,  was  tearing  up  a  number  of 
papers  in  her  presence  when  he  came  across  one  which,  he 
said,  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen,  he  must  destroy.  The 
particular  paper  was  the  marriage  lines  of  Charles  II  and 
Lucy  W alter.  The  Bishop  was  afterwards  informed  by  Lord 
William  Seymour  that'  it  was  not  an  unknown  story,  and  that 
there  was  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  document  locked  up  at  the 
Hague.  That  story,  he  thought,  made  one  despise  Monmouth 
more  than  ever,  for  he  gave  away  his  mother's  honour  in  the 
attempt  to  save  his  unworthy  neck.  The  speaker  believed 
there  was  a  field  at  Norton  St.  Philip,  sold  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  owner  of  the  old 
"  George  Inn  "  out  of  a  sum  of  money  left  in  the  innkeeper's 
hands  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Norton,  by  an  officer  who 
was  going  into  the  fight  and  was  killed.  Nobody  discovered 
the  officer's  name,  and  the  innkeeper  retained  the  money  for 
some  time  in  case  any  relatives  of  the  dead  man  should  come 
to  claim  it,  ultimately  investing  it  in  the  land  until  a  proper 
claimant  appeared.    A  distinguished  statesman  of  the  present 
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day  had  always  been  much  interested  in  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  wished  he  could  have  Avon  the  Battle  of  Sedgmoor. 
What  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  rebellion  if  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort  had  brought  his  whole  force  to  back  up  Monmouth 
one  could  only  conjecture  ;  but  the  fact  that  in  the  hour  of 
defeat  Monmouth  deserted  his  followers  made  them  glad  that 
he  was  not  the  conqueror. 

Ip  seconding  the  motion,  Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville  said 
he  thought  that  Lord  Hylton's  address  quite  justified  the 
Society's  choice  of  him  as  President.  The  speaker  pointed 
out  that  they  could  not  afford  to  put  aside  the  past  when  they 
were  considering  either  the  present  or  the  future. 

The  resolution  of  thanks  was  put  to  the  meeting  and 
adopted  with  acclamation. 

Lord  Hylton  suitably  responded. 

After  the  meeting,  the  members  adjourned  to  the  George 
Hotel  Assembly  Room  for  luncheon. 

jFrome  pamb  Cburcfc. 

Luncheon  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  where  the  members  were  received  by 
the  Rev.  Preb.  W.  F.  H.  Randolph,  the  Vicar. 

The  Rev.  Preb.  W.  E.  Daniel,  Rector  of  Horsington,  and 
a  native  of  Frome,  began  his  address  by  remarking  that  in 
Frome  the  Church  in  which  they  were  met  was  always  called 
the  "  Old  Church."  It  had  been  a  sacred  spot  for  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years,  for  it  was  to  that  place  that  St.  Aldhelm 
came  when  on  his  missionary  journeys  through  the  Forest  of 
Selwood,  the  name  of  which  apparently  referred  to  the  wallows 
growing  along  the  many  streams  which  divided  the  country 
up,  Frome  then  being  already  a  place  of  habitation,  though 
not  a  town.  They  knew  that  St.  Aldhelm  also  went  to  Brad- 
ford, where  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  there  still  stood  a  Saxon 
chapel  which  many  believed  was  erected  in  his  time.  At 
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Frome  he  founded  a  religious  house  and  left  a  number  of 
monks  to  minister  to  the  people.  All  the  time  he  lived  he  was 
requested  to  retain  the  government  of  the  religious  houses  he 
founded,  even  though  he  became  Bishop  of  Sherborne.  Ex- 
actly where  the  religious  house  established  in  Frome  was  situ- 
ated was  not  known.  There  was  a  place  called  "  Paradise," 
a  name  which  generally  referred  to  the  garden  of  a  religious 
house ;  and  there  was  a  place  at  Keyford  popularly  called  a 
nunnery,  which  was  in  reality  a  manor  house.  When  the 
present  vicarage  was  built,  about  1740,  it  was  said  to  have 
replaced  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  but  that  was  doubtful. 
Whatever  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Aldhelm  must  have 
been  destroyed  very  early,  as  it  appeared  in  no  list  of  such 
houses.  Under  the  tower  of  the  Church  were  to  be  seen, 
carefully  preserved,  two  ancient  Saxon  stones,  and  he  supposed 
those  were  the  only  relics  of  that  period  remaining.  There 
was  a  story  (though  he  did  not  know  how  far  there  was  any 
foundation  for  it)  that  when  that  Church  was  being  "  restored  " 
the  workmen  came  across  certain  indications  of  an  early  burial 
which  had  the  characteristics  of  a  Saxon  interment,  and  that 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett  (who  was  then  the  Vicar  of  Frome), 
fearing  that  some  antiquary  would  interfere,  had  them  covered 
with  quicklime.  They  knew  that  in  955  one  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  Eadred,  died  at  Frome.  It  might  have  been  this  Frome 
or  some  other,  but  it  could  not  have  been  his  tomb  which  was 
found,  as  he  was  buried  in  the  Old  Minster  at  Winchester. 
That  was  the  Church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  a  dedication  which 
seemed  to  have  been  very  appropriate  to  the  foundations  that 
St.  Aldhelm  made,  for  he  was  indeed  "  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness."  Apparently  the  Norman  building  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Saxon  Church  reached  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
fourth  arcade  from  the  east,  including  the  north  and  south 
porches.  At  that  time  there  was  a  lady  chapel  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave,  for  there  still  existed  the  Norman  doorway 
which  formed  an  entrance  for  the  chantry  priests  from  the 
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outside  into  the  chapel.  Very  likely  the  man  who  superin- 
tended the  building  of  that  Church  was  Regenbald,  who  was 
chancellor  both  to  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  Conqueror. 
Both  of  them  referred  to  him  as  "  their  preost."  He  was  a 
man  of  large  estates  and  was  priest  of  Road  and  Milborne 
Port,  as  well  as  of  Frome.  Before  he  died,  or  when  he  died 
in  1133,  he  was  able  to  transfer  the  patronage  of  that  Church 
to  the  Abbey  of  Cirencester ;  and  therefore  from  that  time 
there  had  been  no  clerical  Rector  of  Frome.  The  abbey 
acted  as  patron  to  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  and  then  the 
patronage  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Thynne  family,  where 
it  still  remained,  and  the  lord  of  Longleat  was  lay  rector  of 
Frome.  The  present  vicar  was  the  thirty-sixth  of  whom  they 
had  record,  but  the  list  did  not  start  until  some  time  after  the 
vicarage  was  first  instituted. 

Prebendary  Daniel  next  dealt  with  the  chantry  chapels. 
The  chapel  on  the  south  beyond  the  tower  was  called  St.  An- 
drew's, and  this  was  restored  to  sacred  uses  about  1845,  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Ken.  The  chantry  was  called  "  St.  John 
Baptist's  at  the  altar  of  St.  Andrew."  The  third,  locally 
known  from  those  buried  in  it  as  the  Lock  Aisle,  now  known 
as  the  St.  Nicholas  Chapel,  was  founded  by  the  families  of 
Twyneho  and  Cabell,  of  Key  ford,  a  part  of  Frome.  In  the 
window  of  the  clmpel  was  to  be  seen  a  punning  rebus  on  the 
name  Cabell.  The  history  of  the  lands  that  belonged  to  the 
lady  chapel  could  be  traced.  In  1337  and  1348  certain 
lands  were  given  to  provide  for  the  ministrations  in  that 
chapel,  and  at  the  Dissolution  money  was  given  out  of  those 
lands  for  the  founding  of  a  free  school  in  Frome,  which  was 
situated  where  the  St.  John's  infants'  school  now  stood.  The 
school  was  looked  after  by  a  schoolmaster,  who  was  paid  from 
the  endowment  ;  and  over  and  over  again  could  be  found  in 
the  church  rate-books  records  of  expenditure  incurred  for  desks 
and  repairs  for  the  free  school.  Before  the  Dissolution  there 
was  a  vicar  and  three  chantry  priests  to  attend  to  the  services 
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in  the  Church.  In  addition  there  was  on  Catherine  Hill  a 
chapel,  dedicated  in  the  name  of  St.  Katharine,  which  had  its 
warden,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  assistant  to  the  vicar  in  respect 
of  the  needs  of  the  town.  After  the  Dissolution  the  vicar 
was  left  alone,  but  often  the  master  of  the  free  school  was  in 
orders  and  assisted  him.  Later,  when  the  vicar  was  non- 
resident, there  came  curates. 

When  mentioning  two  or  three  of  the  vicars,  Prebendary 
Daniel  drew  attention  to  the  kneeling  effigies  of  Anthony 
Methwin  and  his  wife  in  the  vestry.  Anthony  Methwin  was 
vicar  for  a  long  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVII  Century, 
and  was  buried  in  the  vestry,  his  gift  to  the  Church.  The  in- 
cumbent who  came  immediately  after  him  was  John  Humfry, 
who  was  not  in  episcopal  orders,  till  he  was  at  the  Restoration 
ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Piers.  He  stayed  until  the  time 
of  the  ejectment  in  1662,  but  although  he  counselled  others  to 
accept  the  prayer-book  he  could  not  do  so  himself,  so  he  re- 
tired and  was  followed  by  Joseph  Glanvill,  the  author  of 
several  books,  including  one  on  witchcraft.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  Rector  of  Bath,  but  some  years  before  he 
had  exchanged  the  vicarage  of  Frome  for  that  of  Street  with 
Richard  Jenkins,  whose  nephew  and  successor,  John  Jenkins, 
was  vicar  at  Frome  when  Mrs.  Rowe,  the  poetess,  lived  there, 
and  when  Bishop  Ken  was  at  Longleat.  The  bishop  ap- 
pointed John  Jenkins  as  one  of  his  executors,  and  left  his 
silver  communion  service  to  the  parish  ;  in  accordance  with 
his  wish  he  was  buried  outside  the  Church  in  his  old  diocese 
nearest  to  Longleat,  i.e.,  beneath  the  east  window  of  the 
chancel. 

The  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  which  had  been  previously  used 
as  the  home  for  the  parish  fire-engine,  was  restored  about 
1844-5,  by  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Bath.  On  the  tiles 
of  the  chapel  were  the  initials  "  J.K.,"  and  representations  of 
scenes  in  Bishop  Ken's  life  were  contained  in  the  east  window. 
The  glass  in  the  window  over  the  west  door  of  the  Church 
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was  made  for  the  east  window,  and  was  transferred  when  the 
chancel  was  rearranged. 

Referring  to  the  manor  of  Frome,  Prebendary  Daniel  said 
it  was  held  for  some  years  by  the  Branche  family,  and  was 
known  as  Frome  Branche.  The  Winslades  were  its  possessors 
from  1350  to  1405,  when  it  passed  to  the  Leversedges,  who 
were  also  patrons  of  the  lady  chapel  and  remained  for  a 
great  number  of  years  until  the  family  fell  into  decay.  In 
the  reign  of  King  James  I,  the  then  head  of  the  family  in- 
volved himself  in  certain  monetary  difficulties,  which  left 
him  a  very  poor  man,  and  his  estates  to  a  very  large  extent 
passed  to  the  Thynne  family  at  Longleat.  He  (Mr.  Daniel) 
was  told  that  in  South  Kensington  Museum  was  an  iron  screen, 
erected  by  the  Leversedges,  which  stood  across  the  entrance 
to  the  lady  chapel  until  removed  during  the  alterations  of 
Mr.  Bennett's  time.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  chapel  passed  with  what  remained  of  the  Leversedge 
property  to  the  Boyles.  The  parish  of  Frome  also  contained 
the  manor  of  Keyford.  Frome  was  the  head  of  the  deanery, 
which  consisted  of  about  fifty-three  parishes,  and  the  vicar 
was  often  appointed  one  of  the  penitentiaries  of  the  diocese  in 
the  old  days.  Frome  was  likewise  the  head  of  the  hundred. 
There  never  was  any  great  family  there  which  overshadowed 
the  town.  Probably  the  great  man  of  the  place  before  the 
Dissolution  was  the  bailiff  of  the  Abbey  of  Cirencester,  who 
very  likely  lived  at  the  premises  now  used  as  a  laundry. 
Then  there  was  a  "  Court  House,"  where  perhaps  the  business 
of  the  hundred  might  have  been  transacted,  but  the  traditions 
did  not  carry  them  back  very  far  in  connection  with  it.  The 
bedeman  or  sexton  for  the  parish  was  appointed  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Orchardleigh. 

The  Rev.  Preb.  Randolph  said  he  had  been  asked  why 
the  name  of  the  Church  was  changed  from  St.  Peter's  to  St. 
John's  at  the  restoration  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
There  wras  not  a  question  about  the  original  dedication  having 
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been  to  St.  John  :  they  could  see  that  by  the  references  to 
the  Church  in  Domesday  Book.  How  St.  Peter  was  intruded 
into  the  parish  he  could  not  say.  [At  Nunney  Church,  on 
the  following  day,  Preb.  Daniel  said  Frome  Church  became 
known  as  St.  Peter's  in  consequence  of  a  picture  of  "  St. 
Peter's  Repentance  "  having  been  placed  as  a  reredos  over 
the  altar.]  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  was  his  (Preb.  Randolph's) 
authority  for  saying  that  the  Saxon  stones  built  into  the 
tower  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Saxon  church, 
but  the  longer  one  was  almost  certainly  a  portion  of  the  cross 
put  up  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the  body  of  St.  Aldhelm 
for  a  night  at  Frome,  on  the  way  from  Doulting  to  the  place 
of  burial  at  Malmesbury.  The  Church  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  in  the  XII  Century,  and  later  restorations  had,  no 
doubt,  taken  away  a  good  deal  of  the  appearance  of  antiquity. 
In  the  XVIII  Century  the  Church  had  become  very  dilapi- 
dated, and  in  1736  a  series  of  vestry  meetings  to  promote  the 
restoration  began,  continuing  for  eight  years,  but  very  little 
was  done  as  a  result.  In  1812  a  most  appalling  bit  of  vandal- 
ism was  committed.  The  Bell  Inn  and  certain  cottages  had 
been  built  in  the  churchyard.  The  parishioners  called  in  Mr. 
Wyatt,  an  architect  who  was  employed  to  build  the  stables  at 
Longleat,  and,  in  addition  to  clearing  away  the  inn  and 
cottages,  a  new  west  wall  was  built  of  clean  white  Bath  stone. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  west  front  was  £842  10s.,  and 
the  sum  voted  for  the  gateway  which  led  into  Bath  Street 
was  £136.  The  spire  of  the  Church  had  been  a  source  of 
trouble  from  time  to  time.  In  1830  several  feet  of  it  was 
taken  down  and  rebuilt ;  and  he  believed  that  Mr.  Bennett 
had  a  large  part  of  it  rebuilt. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  stated  that  he  had  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Leversedge  screen,  on  which  were  the  arms  of 
Leversedge  impaling  Prater.  Robert  Leversedge,  son  and 
heir  of  Edmond  Leversedge,  who  was  the  head  of  the  family 
at  the  time  of  the  Visitation  of  1623,  married  a  daughter  of 
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George  Prater,  of  Nunney,  and  died  in  1673.  He  probably 
erected  the  very  pretty  sereen  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
before  the  family's  prosperity  declined. 

Cbe  ©eologp  of  QalUs. 

On  leaving  Frome  Church  the  party  walked  to  the  top  of 
Bath  Street,  where  carriages  and  motor-cars  were  in  waiting. 
A  short  drive  brought  them  to  Hapsford,  where  they  left  the 
conveyances  and  walked  a  little  distance  along  the  entrance 
road  to  Vallis  Vale,  stopping  at  a  disused  quarry,  where  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  F.G.S.,  gave  an  address.    He  said  : 

Ever  since  the  late  Charles  Moore's  discoveries  in  the  strata 
forming  the  Mendip  Hills,  they  have  never  ceased  to  be  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  geologists.  Though  many  workers, 
since  his  paper  on  the  "  Abnormal  Secondary  Deposits  "  was 
read  before  the  Geological  Society,  now  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  have  been  traversing  his  favourite  ground  and  adding  a 
few  new  details,  yet  in  the  main  his  work  still  bears  witness  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  life-long  labours ;  and  the  more  the  result 
of  his  work  is  studied,  the  more  confidence  is  felt  in  his  con- 
clusions. 

Our  Society  visited  Frome  in  the  year  1875,  when,  in  the 
presence  of  several  distinguished  geologists,  e.g.,  Sir  William 
Guise,  the  then  President  of  the  Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Field 
Club,  W.  Ayshford  Sanford,  etc.,  Mr.  Moore  told  his  mar- 
vellous story.  Having  been  present  at  that  meeting,  and 
having  been  associated  with  him  in  his  researches  in  this 
immediate  district,  you  must  bear  with  me  if  you  have  a 
repetition  merely  of  an  oft-told  tale. 

These  hills,  which  begin  to  disappear  at  Frome,  have  had 
a  most  important  part  in  forming  the  physical  character  of 
the  surrounding  district.  Extending  in  a  nearly  E.  and  w. 
direction  hence  to  Weston-super-Mare,  and  across  the  Bristol 
Channel  to  South  Wales  (Brean  Down,  the  Steep  and  Flat 
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Holmes  being  merely  relics  of  their  former  existence),  they 
rise  in  the  form  of  a  saddle-back,  or  anticlinal ;  the  central 
core  being  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  throwing  off  the  younger 
beds  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  with  a  steep  dip  (in  some 
places  perpendicular)  on  either  side.  If  you  ask  how  this 
position  of  strata,  once  horizontal,  could  have  arisen,  a  simple 
explanation  will  suffice.  As  the  heat  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  gradually  lessening  and  the  crust  cooling,  contrac- 
tion necessarily  follows,  and  consequently  the  surface  of  the 
earth  has  to  fill  a  narrower  space.  As  the  result,  portions 
were  thrown  upwards  and  portions  downwards.  You  must 
for  once  reject  Mr.  Moore's  view,  which,  at  the  time  it  was 
propounded,  was  not  uncommon,  that  volcanic  action  was  the 
cause  of  the  upheaval  and  disturbance,  his  discovery  of  igne- 
ous rocks  at  Stoke  Lane  leading  him  to  form  this  con- 
clusion. Had  he  lived  to  the  present  day,  he  would  probably 
have  modified  his  views,  the  accepted  theory  now  being  that 
this  disturbance  was  the  cause,  not  the  result,  of  this  action  ; 
the  dislocation  and  upthrow  of  the  beds  giving  vent  for  the 
internal  outburst  of  the  lavas,  which  before  had  not  any 
outlet. 

Well,  then,  in  brief,  we  must  accept  the  theory,  of  which 
the  evidence  around  us  is  indisputable,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Carboniferous  period,  continuous,  if  not  violent,  disturbances 
occurred  throughout  England,  and  elsewhere,  which  distorted, 
crumpled  up  and  overthrust  these  strata,  hitherto  horizontal, 
into  ridges  and  mountains  ;  the  pressure  and  force  which 
affected  the  Mendips  coming  from  s.  and  n.,  thus  doubling 
them  up  in  an  e.  and  w.  direction  or  strike.  As  these  folds 
rose  above  the  sea,  they  were  cut  away  by  marine  action  and 
by  subaerial  agents,  forming  isolated  patches  or  islands,  be- 
fore the  Triassic  seas  submerged  them. 

The  result  of  all  this  caused  the  beds  of  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone to  stand  up  in  jagged  edges  and  pinnacles,  since  worn 
down  by  the  powerful  agent  of  denudation  into  surfaces  flat 
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and  level  as  billiard  tables.  What  this  levelling  agent  has 
been,  whether  water  or  ice,  is  disputed  ;  the  more  generally 
accepted  theory  being  water,  and  presumably  the  action  of  the 
sea.  A  proof  of  this  (had  you  time  at  your  disposal)  might 
be  seen  in  one  of  these  charming  side  valleys,  where  oyster- 
shells  are  seen  adhering  to  the  levelled  surface  of  the  limestone, 
which  once  must  have  been  the  sea-floor. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  general  character  of  the 
strata  forming  our  Mendip  Hills,  and  the  result  of  the  forces 
which  have  worn  them  down,  this  apparently  insignificant  ex- 
posure at  the  Hapsford  Mills  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  We 
are  now  standing  at  the  end  of  the  picturesque  ravine  called 
V allis,  excavated  in  the  Mountain  Limestone,  of  which  this 
exposure  is  the  most  easterly.  This  apparently  poor  little 
section  has  a  wonderful  tale  to  tell.  To  an  ordinary  eye  it 
looks  like  a  common  roadside  quarry,  but  to  the  practised  eye 
of  the  geologist  it  presents  features  of  surpassing  interest. 
The  base  is  Carboniferous  Limestone  presenting  a  smoothed 
surface,  whereon  has  been  deposited  beds  of  clay,  conglomerate, 
and  limestone ;  here  some  thirty  feet  of  strata,  representing 
some  thousands  of  feet  elsewhere.  Those  beds  immediately 
resting  on  the  limestone,  consisting  of  clays  and  conglomerate, 
or  pudding-stone,  are  all  that  has  been  left  of  the  Rhastic 
series,  the  existence  of  which  in  England  is  due  to  Moore's 
discoveries.  Between  the  limestone  at  the  base  and  these 
clays  and  conglomerates  an  enormous  interval  exists ;  to  fill 
this  gap  up  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  thousands  of  feet  of 
Coal  Measures  and  a  like  number  of  feet  of  the  New  Red 
or  Keuper  series,  all  of  which  ought  to  come  in  between  the 
Mountain  Limestone  and  those  beds  resting  on  them.  You 
may  ask  how  is  this  gap  or  unconformity  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
The  work  of  denudation  by  sea,  rivers,  rain  and  frost,  upon 
the  old  land  surface  has  been  enormous.  The  beds  or  deposits 
which  intervened  have  been  entirely  swept  away,  and  their 
thickness  estimated  as  : — 
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Upper  coal  measures,  fresh  water    ...        ...  2,000  feet. 

Pennant  sandstone     ...        ...        ...        ...  2,000  „ 

Lower  coal  measures,  fresh  water  and  marine  2,000  „ 
Carboniferous  shale    ...        ...        ...        ...       500  „ 


6,500 

The  waters  of  the  succeeding  periods  which  deposited  the 
thick  sediments  of  the  New  Red  on  the  south  of  the  Mendips 
must  have  been  much  shallower  at  this  spot,  as  the  rolled 
pebbles  of  limestone  indicate  the  shore  margin  of  the  sea  at 
that  time — just  as  the  pebble  beaches  of  our  seas  form  the 
margin  of  the  shore  at  present. 

Let  us  try  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  conditions  that 
existed  in  those  far-off  days.  The  sea  that  laid  down  the 
materials  forming  those  massive  beds  of  limestone  must  have 
been  clear  and  deep,  crowded  with  minute  organisms,  sea-lilies, 
lamp  shells,  and  branching  corals,  teeming  with  life.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  sea  bottom  was  exposed  and  became  consoli- 
dated into  carbonate  of  lime  and  rock.  Succeeding  Triassic 
and  Liassic  seas  submerged  this  and  laid  down  their  deposit 
on  the  planed-down  surface  of  this  limestone;  but  their  waters 
were  more  turbid,  and  the  clay  bands  which  come  in  between 
the  conglomerate  are  the  result.  A  close  examination  of  the 
section  indicates  frequent  oscillations  of  land  and  sea  from 
deep  to  shallower  water,  as  shown  by  the  clays  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  pebbly  beaches  on  the  other. 

But  the  story  is  not  yet  finished  ;  on  the  top  of  this  Rhaetic 
series  comes  the  limestone  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  a  deposit  as 
indicated  by  its  lithology  and  fauna  laid  down  in  seas  much 
less  deep  than  those  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  period.  Here 
another  great  gap  occurs,  for  between  these  Rhastic  beds  and 
the  Inferior  Oolite  we  miss  all  those  clay  and  stone  beds  of 
the  lower,  middle  and  upper  Lias,  represented  elsewhere  by 
hundreds  of  feet.  Denudation  and  wearing  away  has  again 
come  into  play. 
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Here  the  geologist  finishes  his  story  of  this  section,  and  if 
lie  has  in  any  way  made  the  story  clear,  how  imagination 
must  revel  in  the  picture  of  the  vast  movements  in  land  and 
sea  and  the  enormous  antiquity  of  the  deposition  of  even  this 
little  Hapsford  section. 

<£lm  Clmrcf). 

The  next  stop  was  made  at  Elm  at  the  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  f.r.i.b.a.,  in  the  course  of  an  address  I 
on  the  architecture  of  the  Church,  said  that  although  the  j 
building  had  been  a  great  deal  modernized,  it  still  retained 
features  of  great  interest.  The  shell  of  the  Church  was 
very  early  Norman,  or  possibly  pre-Norman.  A  good  deal  of 
herring-bone  masonry  was  visible  on  the  nave  walls,  north  and 
south,  and  on  the  north  side  there  was  a  blocked-up  doorway, 
partly  covered  by  the  transept,  which  had  a  very  early  appear- 
ance. The  Church  seemed  to  have  been  enlarged  in  the  first 
half  of  the  XIII  Century,  when  the  nave  was  lengthened  to 
the  west  and  the  tower  added.  There  was  some  fine  Early 
English  detail  in  the  tower,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Hinton  Priory  was  felt  there.  The  probable  date 
of  the  work  was  about  1240.  The  west  door  was  very  good, 
the  label  containing  a  fine  ornamental  dog's  tooth,  and  the 
segmental  head,  recessed  in  two  orders,  should  be  noted.  A 
little  quatrefoil  light  surmounted  the  lancet  windowr  over  the 
door,  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  very  early  experiment  in 
tracery.  The  tower  was  saddle-backed  and  very  little  altered, 
except  that  the  modern  slate  roof  spoilt  its  appearance.  The 
buttresses,  raking  to  the  ground  level,  with  the  bold  string- 
course of  roll-section  over,  were  noteworthy.  The  string  and 
plinth  were  carried  on  to  the  junction  with  the  earlier  nave, 
and  there  the  plinth  was  returned  inwards  with  a  square  mitre. 
A  similar  return  of  a  plinth  was  visible  near  the  north  end  of  i 
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the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  might  point  to  a  widening  of 
the  chancel  in  the  XIII  Century.  In  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave  were  two  windows,  originally  Early  English,  as  the  drop 
arches  inside  testify  ;  but  the  tracery  in  them  was  of  a  simple 
"  Decorated  "  order  and  was  modern, — probably  not  a  repro- 
duction of  old  work,  though  some  of  the  jamb-stones  were 
certainly  old.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  was  a  square- 
headed  window  of  three  lights,  of  the  early  Perpendicular 
type.  It  might  even  be  of  the  XIV  Century,  of  which  date, 
he  thought,  was  the  porch,  to  judge  by  the  rudely-worked 
members  of  the  entrance  arch.  Inside  the  Church  they  had 
the  old  arrangement  of  a  western  gallery  with  the  organ, 
which  came  in  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  gallery  was 
of  painted  pine  and  was  in  imitation  of  Jacobean.  It  was  ap- 
proached by  an  external  stone  staircase  on  the  north  side — quite 
a  rare  feature  now.  Such  an  arrangement  might  still  be  seen 
at  Cameley,  and  there  were  formerly  other  examples  at  Shipham 
and  Chilton  Polden.  The  benches  were  interesting.  Several 
of  them  were  good  Jacobean  and  rather  like  those  at  Mells, 
but  the  rest  were  a  clever  imitation.  For  the  rest,  the  covered 
plaster  ceiling  of  the  nave  and  transept  was  not  altogether  un- 
pleasing,  but  the  pseudo-Gothic  of  the  early  XIX  Century 
(which  had  obliterated  all  feeling  of  antiquity  in  the  chancel) 
was  a  blot  upon  the  Church.  It  was  possible  that  the  walls  of 
the  transept  might  in  part  be  ancient  (probably  of  the  XIV 
Century),  but  that  part  of  the  edifice  had  been  entirely 
modernized.  At  Buckland  Dinham  was  a  north  transept  of 
rather  similar  proportions  and  of  XIV  Century  date.  The 
lands  of  Hinton  Priory  stretched  down  as  far  as  Buckland, 
and  he  thought  that  traces  of  the  monastic  influence  were  per- 
ceptible in  the  architecture  of  both  churches.  Mr.  Bligh  Bond 
called  attention  to  two  other  Early  English  features.  One  was 
the  lancet  window  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  near  which 
(on  the  outside)  was  a  flat  buttress,  very  shallow  and  rough ; 
the  other  was  the  Early  English  arch  between  nave  and  tower, 
Vol.  L  VII  (Third  Series,  Vol.  X  VII),  Part  I.  c 
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which  had  unfortunately  lost  its  inner  ring  of  mouldings,  so 
that  the  true  proportions  were  gone,  and  the  corbels  projected 
without  anything  to  support.  The  window  had  only  recently 
been  opened  up. 

The  Rector,  the  Rev.  L.  C.  H.  D.  Campbell  Douglas, 
said  the  Church  was  in  process  of  restoration  and  visitors  that 
day  saw  things  at  their  worst.  All  the  bosses  of  the  nave 
roof  were  of  different  patterns.  There  were  two  rooms  in  the 
rectory  with  ceilings  which  matched  with  that  roof  and  which 
must  have  been  done  at  the  same  time.  Oak  was  the  wood 
used  for  the  pews  in  the  nave,  and  pitch-pine  for  those  in  the 
transept. 

IBticklana  JDin&am  Cbutcb. 

At  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Buckland  Dinham,  the 
members  were  received  by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur  Dwight, 
the  Vicar. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  said  they  were  fortunate  in  having 
Buckland  Church  in  the  programme,  for  it  was  a  building 
of  very  great  interest,  possessing  features  of  four  or  five 
different  periods,  from  the  XII  to  the  XV  Centuries.  He 
would  first  call  attention  to  the  very  charming  specimen  of 
a  Norman  font.  It  had  a  circular  bowl,  with  two  kinds  of 
incised  ornament  round  the  top.  Then  there  were  Norman 
doors  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  nave,  with  segmental 
heads,  and  two  of  the  original  Norman  windows  still  remained, 
round-headed  inside,  but  square  outside.  The  original  outer 
arch  of  the  south  porch  was  Transitional  Norman,  and  the 
chancel  arch  was  of  the  same  date.  There  was  a  beautiful 
chantry  chapel  of  Early  English  date  (probably  about  1230;, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  with  some  fine  detail  in  the 
windows  and  some  curious  brackets  on  the  inner  face  of  the 
south  wall,  one  of  which,  he  was  told,  was  perforated  on 
the  top  for  holding  tapers.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
was  another,  larger,  chapel  dating  from  about  the  time  of 
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Edward  II,  and  containing  some  rather  time-worn  effigies, 
in  the  form  of  floor-slabs,  the  figures  in  slight  relief,  supposed 
to  represent  Sir  John  Dinham  and  Joan,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Sir  Gruy  de  Brian,  k.g.  Sir  John  was  the  founder  of  a 
chantry  in  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  Attached 
to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  was  another  chapel,  but  of  the 
XV  Century,  containing  some  good  windows  and  old  stained 
glass.  The  porch  was  vaulted,  with  a  fan-traceried  roof, 
some  time  late  in  the  XV  Century,  when  a  depressed  Per- 
pendicular arch  was  inserted  inside  the  XII  Century  one  at 
the  entrance.  There  was  a  founder's  tomb  in  early  Decorated 
work  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  The  Church  contained  a 
fine  Jacobean  oak  pulpit  and  a  beautiful  old  Queen  Anne 
sanctuary  chair.  The  latter  was  in  the  tower,  which  was 
of  late  Perpendicular  work,  and  of  similar  design  to  that  at 
Hemington  :  the  two  towers  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
same  hand.  One  of  the  windows  in  the  north-east  chapel 
had  very  refined  mouldings,  and  some  very  pretty  stone 
panelling  was  to  be  seen  there.  About  1480  would  be  the 
date  of  the  Perpendicular  work  in  the  Church.  The  roof 
of  the  nave  had  been  raised,  and  a  clerestory  put  in,  which, 
he  believed,  to  be  a  modern  imitation  of  XIII  Century  work. 
The  communion  table  was  of  the  XVII  Century. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  remarked  that  he  believed  the 
Society  had  never  before  been  to  Elm  or  Buckland  Churches, 
and  what  they  had  seen  that  day  showed  that  they  had  not 
yet  exhausted  the  places  of  interest  in  the  county.  The 
Dinham  family  also  gave  their  name  to  the  parish  of  Corton 
Dinham.  They  were  an  important  Norman  family.  When 
Collinson  wrote  his  "  History  of  Somerset,"  there  were  three 
effigies  in  Buckland  Church. 

Cf)e  a@urtrp  $>tli  ©tones, 

When  inside  Orchardleigh  Park,  the  members  left  the  con- 
veyances to  view  the  standing-stones  at  Murtry  Hill. 
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Mr.  Arthur  BULLEID,  f.s.a.,  read  a  short  paper  on  the 
subject,  from  which  the  following  extracts  have  been  made  : — 

Chambered  barrows  are  not  rare,  but  there  is  a  particularly 
interesting  feature  attached  to  those  in  this  part  of  the  west 
of  England,  namely  their  shape.  The  contour  line  of  these 
tumuli  is  oval  or  pear-shaped,  whereas  in  other  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  Channel  Islands  and  Brittany,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  round.  The  chambered  barrows  of  this  district 
are  (or  were,  for  many  are  destroyed)  mounds  measuring  100 
to  150  feet  in  length,  25  to  50  feet  in  width,  and  7  to  15  feet 
in  height.  Twenty-eight  of  these  tumuli  are  recorded  by  Dr. 
Thurnam,  viz.,  eleven  in  North  Wilts,  one  in  Berks,  thirteen 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  three  in  Somerset.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  able  to  add  two  more  to  the  credit  of  Somerset, 
viz.,  Frome  and  Holcombe. 

There  is  little  risk  in  stating  that  the  Grchardleigh  stones 
and  surrounding  earthwork  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the 
burial  chambers  and  a  monumental  mound  of  large  proportions 
dating  from  the  Neolithic  age. 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  these  stones,  read  before  this 
Society  in  1875,1  Mr.  Barnwell  says  : — "The  character,  how- 
ever, of  these  stones  is  so  patent  to  everyone  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  similar  ones,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  a  modern  tradition  that  these  stones  are  not  ancient 
at  all,  but  were  erected  by  a  former  owner  of  the  estate  for 
some  curious  reason;  but  if  report  speaks  truly,  that  gentleman 
was  the  most  unlikely  of  men,  to  have  thus  amused  himself  by 
setting  a  trap  for  unwary  antiquaries,  or  for  his  private  amuse- 
ment." 

But  in  my  opinion  there  may  be  a  question  of  doubt  whether  | 
the  stones  are  in  their  original  position.    I  think  there  is  some- 
times  a  good  deal  more  in  local  tradition  than  Mr.  Barnwell  | 
would  have  us  to  believe,  and  without  a  thorough  and  syste-  i 
matic  examination  of  this  site,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that 
1.    Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xxi,  i,  40-44. 
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these  stones  are  in  their  original  position.  Such  stones  have 
been  sometimes  moved  and  erected  as  monoliths.  We  have 
one  example  of  this  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known,  but  in  the  garden  of  Fromefield 
House,  little  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  this  spot,  there 
stands  a  stone  of  large  size,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  brief 
note  in  the  diary  of  a  young  girl  written  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  the  history  of  this  stone  would  have  been 
lost.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  briefly  as  follows  :  During 
the  laying  out  of  the  garden  a  large  mound  was  removed,  and 
at  the  base  of  it  was  found  the  stone  in  question  covering  five 
walled  compartments  containing  skeletons  and  pottery.  The 
bones  were  allowed  to  remain  intact,  but  the  ground  was 
levelled  and  the  large  cover-stone  erected  upright  over  the  site. 

On  Faulkland  Green,  two  or  three  miles  distant,  may  be 
seen  several  standing-stones,  some  of  which  were  placed  there 
many  years  ago  by  a  local  builder. 

Mr.  Barnwell  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  Orchardleigh 
tumulus,  in  its  complete  state,  consisted  of  a  large  mound,  the 
base  of  which,  but  at  some  short  distance,  was  surrounded  by 
a  circular  bank  of  earth.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Between  this 
and  the  base  of  the  mound  is  a  small  stone,  not  of  the  same 

.  kind  as  the  larger  ones,  and  as  in  many  instances  graves  were 
surrounded  by  circles  of  stones  placed  at  regular  intervals,  the 
stone  in  question  may  be  one  of  these,  and  the  last  survivor  of 

Uhe  ring."  These  are  doubtful  points,  and  require  careful 
investigation. 

This  barrow,  like  many  others,  has  been  so  mutilated  and 
illtreated  that  its  dimensions  and  the  position  and  length  of 
the  chamber  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  made  out.  When 
the  mutilation  and  destruction  of  the  Orchardleigh  tumulus 
'took  place  we  know  not,  but  we  gather  there  has  been  little 
alteration  in  the  mound  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

There  has  always  been  a  mysterious  and  regretable  fascina- 
tion regarding  the  contents  of  tumuli.    They  were  rifled  in 
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Roman  times  (see  Wick  Barrow,  Proc.  liv),  also  in  the 
VIII  Century.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  II  and  Henry  VIII, 
royal  licences  were  granted  to  dig  barrows,  and  treasure  was 
sought  in  them,  even  by  the  clergy. 

Although  some  exploratory  digging  has  taken  place  here 
on  two  or  more  occasions  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  we 
understand  that  very  little  was  found  ;  the  only  fact  on 
record,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  being  that  the  buried  portion 
of  the  larger  standing-stone  is  of  greater  length  than  the  part 
seen  above  the  ground. 

Thirty-five  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Barnwell  advocated 
the  examination  of  this  site,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our 
knowledge  has  not  advanced  since  then.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that,  with  the  light  of  recent  archaeological  research,  many 
of  the  features  which  at  the  present  moment  appear  to  us 
doubtful  and  puzzling,  might  be  elucidated  and  carefully 
recorded ;  and,  with  his  experience,  there  is  no  one  better 
able  to  undertake  the  work,  and  to  set  our  minds  at  rest, 
than  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  our  Society. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  stated  that  no  doubt  there  had  | 
been  a  tumulus  on  the  spot  and  some  very  big  stones.  The 
most  important  stone  left  was  the  smallest  one  lying  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  two  standing  upright.    He  would  like  to 
correct  a  statement  he  made  when  the  Society  visited  Murtry  I 
Hill  in  1875.    That  particular  stone  was  not  a  piece  of  mill-  p 
stone  grit ;  it  was  a  sarsen  stone  and  belonged  to  the  Bagshot  I 
series,  which  came  right  above  the  chalk.    The  larger  stones 
were  oolite  and  probably  belonged  to  the  locality. 

Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond  mentioned  that  in  the  library  at  Long-  j 
leat  he  had  obtained  the  following  information  with  regard  to  J 
this  place  : — 

"After  I  had  looked  at  the  old  cromlech  the  other  day  Ilj 
asked  Mrs.  R.  Duckworth  if  the  field  in  which  it  stands  had  j 
any  particular  name.    She  said  it  was  called  4  Murtrey,'  as  | 
were  other  grounds  thereabout. 
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"  It  is  curious  that  I  find  from  notes  taken  from  the  old 
papers  at  Longleat  that  the  monks  at  Henton  had  property  all 
about  Lullington  and  Buckland  ;  and  among  them  4  the  Tithes 
of  Mortuary's  Field.'  This  is  odd.  '  Mortuary  Field ' — the 
field  of  the  dead — becomes  '  Murtrey.' 

J.  E.  Jackson. 

18  April,  1875." 

Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  said  that  after  Mr.  Bulleid  and 
himself  had  looked  over  the  ground  a  short  time  ago  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  at  that  spot  the  remains 
of  a  chambered  long-barrow,  and  if  the  permission  of  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Duckworth,  the  owner,  could  be  obtained,  they  were 
inclined  to  ask  the  Society  to  carry  out  some  excavations 
there — not  only  the  ground  round  the  stones  (which  had  been 
previously  dug),  but  through  the  higher  part  of  the  barrow 
towards  the  west,  where  there  appeared  to  be  more  of  the 
remains  of  the  original  structure.  There  were  very  few 
long  barrows  in  the  county,  and  the  cutting  of  one  or  two 
sections  through  that  one  might  give  some  interesting  results. 
The  work  would  be  comparatively  easy,  and  if  interments 
existed  there  they  would  probably  be  at  a  very  slight  depth 
below  the  field-level. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Duckworth  then  invited  the  party  to 
tea,  which  was  served  under  the  shade  of  some  of  the  large 
elm  trees  of  the  avenue  at  Orchardleigh  House.  The  pleasure 
of  the  visitors  was  enhanced  by  the  delightful  views  of  park, 
lake  and  Wiltshire  Downs  they  were  able  to  enjoy  whilst 
taking  tea. 

Lord  Hylton  expressed  the  members'  high  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Duckworth. 

Mr.  Duckworth,  after  expressing  the  pleasure  of  Mrs. 
Duckworth  and  himself  at  entertaining  the  Society,  said  he 
believed  it  was  thirty-six  years  since  they  last  inspected  the 
stones  at  Murtry  Hill,  although  they  had  met  at  Frome  once 
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in  the  interval.  He  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  a 
scientific  exploration  of  the  remains  at  Murtry  being  con- 
ducted on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

©rcbatMeigb  Cfmrcf). 

Subsequently,  the  members  of  the  party  made  their  way  on 
foot  through  a  portion  of  the  park  to  the  beautiful  little 
Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  They  were  there  met 
by  the  Rev.  J.  (x.  Marshall,  Rector  of  Orchardleigh  and 
Vicar  of  Lullington,  who  said  the  Church,  which  stood  on  an 
island,  was  built  about  the  year  1250,  and  had  glass  in  the 
windows  which  dated  from  the  XV  Century.  In  the  windows 
of  the  chancel,  were  representations  of  eight  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  each  one  holding  a  scroll  bearing  a  portion  of  the 
creed.  The  figure  in  the  centre,  over  the  altar,  was  apparently 
a  bishop  ;  they  did  not  know  who  he  was.  Then  there  was  a 
very  interesting  priests'  door,  with  a  representation  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  in  the  little  window  at  the  top — the  earliest 
bit  of  glass  in  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
objects  were  the  two  corbels  from  which  the  Lenten  veil  was 
hung.  One  of  them  had  the  hook,  and  was  absolutely  perfect. 
The  west  window  had  the  very  earliest  kind  of  plate  tracery. 
The  tracery  of  the  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  was 
new,  and  so  was  that  of  the  east  window.  There  was  a  very 
fine  font,  which  had  never  been  finished ;  three  of  the  niches 
were  completed  and  the  fourth  begun.  One  of  the  figures  on 
the  font  was  identical  with  one  over  the  aumbry  ;  the  door 
of  the  latter  was  probably  the  original  one.  The  pulpit  was 
Jacobean.  The  side  chapel  was  new.  The  old  house  stood 
near  the  Church,  on  the  north  side,  and  its  site  was  marked 
by  a  large  stone — one  of  its  buttresses. 

Want  of  time  did  not  permit  of  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  saying 
anything  in  Orchardleigh  Church,  but  he  has  since  supplied 
the  following  notes  : — "  This  little  Church,  like  its  neighbour 
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at  Lulliugton,  forms  one  of  the  architectural  gems  of  the 
county.  Though  extensively  restored  some  years  ago  (in 
1879),  it  still  retains  many  objects  of  interest,  and  from  its 
early  date,  it  is  somewhat  unique  in  the  district.  Most  of 
the  structure  appears  to  date  from  1260  or  thereabouts. 
There  is  a  plate-traceried  window  of  two  lights  in  the  west 
wall.  On  the  south  side,  towards  the  east,  is  another  in 
which  a  rather  more  advanced  form  of  tracery  is  visible.  On 
the  north  side  is  another  extremely  good  window,  of  the 
Geometrical  period,  and  a  priests'  door,  with  a  glazed  trefoil 
head  over  it  of  the  early  Decorated  period,  containing  glass 
which  is  believed  to  be  coeval  with  the  stonework.  A  modern 
vestry  is  attached  to  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  is  entered 
by  a  traceried  arch  under  a  Decorated  canopy.  Though  now 
forming  an  open  arch,  it  is  believed  that  this  was  formerly  the 
canopy  of  an  early  XIV  Century  monument,  but  all  trace  of 
the  effigy  has  vanished.  The  font  is  a  beautiful  feature  (date 
probably  about  1280).  The  ornament  consists  of  several 
bands  of  foliage  characteristic  of  the  period,  with  little  niches 
containing  sacred  figures,  one  being  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
Mention  must  be  made  of  the  curious  little  stone  figures  in 
the  chancel  walls,  north  and  south,  immediately  over  the  altar- 
rail.  These  held  the  Lenten  veil  in  the  old  days.  The  one 
on  the  south  side  retains  the  iron  ring  which  held  the  string 
of  the  veil.  There  were  also  two  very  curious  carved  stone 
brackets  in  the  east  wall,  with  female  figures,  wrhose  hair  is 
being  held  back  by  other  similar  figures.  In  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel  is  a  most  beautiful  little  Early  English  aumbry 
containing,  in  the  canopy,  a  figure  of  our  Lord,  pointing  to 
the  wound  in  His  side,  and  with  His  feet  resting  upon  a  skull, 
symbolic  of  the  victory  over  death.  The  stained  glass  which 
fills  the  old  windows  is  of  the  XV  Century  and  is  very  fine 
and  perfect  of  its  kind.  There  is  a  very  good  modern  screen 
of  a  type  in  harmony  with  the  architecture  of  the  Church." 
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€t)ening  Meeting. 

After  the  Annual  Dinner  at  the  George  Hotel  a  meeting 
for  the  reading  of  papers  was  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  the 
chair  being  taken  by  the  President. 

sgeare  lake  outage. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid, 
f.s.a.,  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  Joint  Directors  of 
the  excavations,  who  described  the  work  conducted  at  the 
Meare  Lake  Village  that  season.  Mr.  Bulleid  dealt  with  the 
structural  items  of  interest,  and  Mr.  Gray  with  the  antiquities 
discovered.    Their  remarks  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  their  report : — 1 

The  second  season's  exploration  of  the  Meare  Lake  Village 
began  on  June  5,  and  was  continued  for  three  weeks.  The 
ground  excavated  was  situated  in  the  same  part  of  the  village 
and  was  directly  continuous  with  last  year's  work. 

The  digging  included  the  examination  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  Dwelling-mound  VII,  the  whole  of  Mound  VIII,  and 
portions  of  Mounds  IX,  X,  and  XL 

With  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  above  mounds, 
two,  i.e.,  Mounds  VIII  and  IX,  had  special  points  of  interest 
and  call  for  mention  here.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  this 
part  of  the  work  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  somewhat 
disappointing,  as  little  additional  information  has  been  gained 
regarding  the  structure  generally,  apart  from  that  already  ac- 
quired at  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village. 

Mound  VIII  was  of  medium  size  consisting  of  five  floors 
and  situated  n.e.  of  Mound  VII.  No  hearth  was  discovered 
associated  wkh  the  two  uppermost  floors,  which  were  separated 
with  much  difficulty  throughout.     An  interesting  series  of 

1.  An  account  of  the  excavations  of  1910  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings, 
lvi,  i,  38-43. 
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eight  superimposed  baked  clay  hearths  was,  however,  found 
belonging  to  Floors  iii,  iv,  and  v,  surrounded  by  thick  layers 
of  fire-ash.  The  hearths  varied  from  two  feet  six  inches  to 
five  feet  three  inches  in  diameter. 

Mound  IX  was  of  large  size,  consisting  apparently  of  two 
floors,  and  was  only  partially  examined.  Below  the  clay  was 
a  thick  layer  of  black  earth  composed  of  charcoal,  fire-ash, 
and  debris  containing  quantities  of  bones  of  animals  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery.  Under  the  black  earth  a  well-preserved 
platform  of  timber  was  disclosed,  bordered  by  the  remains  of 
the  wattled  wall  of  a  circular  dwelling.  This  timber  was 
chiefly  arranged  in  a  n.e.  and  s.wr.  direction,  and  most  of  the 
wall-posts  were  made  of  squared  oak,  a  feature  not  hitherto 
noticed  in  the  dwellings  previously  examined. 

The  relics  discovered  this  season  were  hardly  as  numerous 
as  last  year.    A  summary  of  them  is  appended. 

Bone. — The  bone  objects  were  not  very  numerous.  The 
most  interesting  specimen  is  a  smooth  pin  without  head,  having 
a  long  recess  or  notch,  along  the  middle  of  the  shaft.  A 
similar  object  was  found  with  Late-Celtic  remains  on  Ham 
Hill,  South  Somerset  (Taunton  Museum),  and  another  on  the 
Roman  site  at  Iwerne,  Dorset  (Pitt-Rivers  Museum,  Farn- 
ham,  Dorset).  The  other  specimens  include  two  tibiae  of 
horse  (sawn  and  perforated),  two  large  polishing-bones,  pins, 
a  dress-fastener,  part  of  a  drill-bow,  and  two  objects  of  worked 
bird-bone. 

Worked  Carpal  and  Tarsal  Bones  of  Sheep  or  Goat. — A 
large  number  of  4  bobbins '  and  other  objects,  showing  signs  of 
considerable  use,  have  been  found,  especially  in  Mound  VII, 
where  so  many  weaving  appliances  were  discovered.  Many 
of  these  bones  are  perforated  in  different  directions  ;  others 
have  transverse  markings,  some  deeply  grooved  and  very 
smooth. 

Worked  Shoulder-Blades  of  Ox  and  Horse. — At  the  end  of 
last  season  no  less  than  thirty-two  of  these  objects  had  been 
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found,  all  in  Mound  VII.  Four  more  were  collected  from  the 
same  dwelling  this  year  ;  and  two  others  in  adjacent  mounds. 
Two  of  those  found  in  Mound  VII  are  ornamented  with  large 
examples  of  the  dot-and-circle  pattern.  In  all  instances  the 
bones  are  smooth,  and  the  longitudinal  spine  had  been  cut 
down  considerably.  Many  of  them  are  perforated  at  the 
articular  end  (probably  for  suspension).  They  have  been 
found  where  weaving  implements  are  abundant,  but  their  use 
remains  to  be  explained. 

Crucibles. — Fragments  of  two  found  this  year. 

Bronze. — Fifteen  objects  of  this  material  were  uncovered 
this  year,  but  no  fibulae  are  included.  There  are  three  finger- 
rings,  one  ornamented  by  a  cable  pattern,  two  rivets  (one  of  a 
new  type),  an  awl,  three  thin  moulded  bosses,  part  of  a  belt- 
fastener,  and  a  large  part  of  the  bordering  of  a  perishable 
scabbard,  including  the  bulbous  chape.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting remains  of  bronze  is  a  pair  of  pins  with  disc-shaped 
heads  and  arched  stems. 

Flint. — In  addition  to  a  number  of  flakes,  a  scraper  and  two 
or  three  finely-worked  knives  have  been  found. 

Glass  and  other  Beads. — The  beads  are  numerous  and 
varied.  Nine  were  found  last  season ;  eighteen  specimens 
this  year.  The  collection  includes  two  polished  bone  ring- 
beads.  Six  of  the  beads  are  of  a  yellow  opaque  glass,  and 
two  pale  blue  (also  opaque).  One  of  the  finest  specimens 
is  a  ring-bead  of  clear  sea-green  glass,  and  two  are  dark 
blue.  A  small  blue  bead  is  ornamented  round  the  sides  by  a 
continuous  wave  pattern  ;  two  globular  beads  of  clear  white 
glass  are  ornamented  in  yellow,  one  by  a  spiral  device,  the 
other  by  a  herring-bone  pattern.  The  smallest  bead  is  little 
more  than  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter. 

Antler. — The  numbered  objects  of  this  material  have  now 
reached  the  total  of  seventy-three,  twenty-four  being  found 
this  season,  including  three  antlers  of  roe-deer,  one  bearing 
knife-cuts,  another  being  shaped  as  a  knife-handle.  Nothing 
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of  exceptional  interest  has  been  found  this  season,  many  being 
pieces  of  cut  antler  impossible  to  name.  The  two  hammers 
found  have  not  been  perforated  for  fitting  handles.  Several 
examples  of  the  so-called  "  cheek-pieces,"  perhaps  used  in 
connection  with  the  bridles  and  bits  of  horses,  have  been 
found,  but  the  precise  use  of  many  of  these  objects  is  very 
doubtful,  and  their  shaping  and  perforating  varies  very  con- 
siderably. 

Weaving -combs  of  antler. — Again  we  have  a  fine  series,  bring- 
ing the  former  number  of  twenty-one  up  to  a  total  of  thirty- 
five.  Mound  VII,  which  must  have  been  a  weaving  establish- 
ment, contributes  no  less  than  twenty-nine  of  the  number. 
No  dwelling  in  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village  produced  more 
than  nine  of  these  combs.  One  example  is  dentated  at  both 
ends,  with  twelve  and  thirteen  teeth  respectively.  The 
largest,  having  ten  teeth,  is  7J  inches  long.  Several  of  them 
are  ornamented  with  transverse  and  oblique  lines,  and  one  at 
least  with  dots-and-circles. 

Iron. — The  objects  of  iron  are  mostly  fragmentary  and  much 
corroded  as  usual.  The  '  finds '  include  a  chisel,  knife,  file, 
and  an  awl  in  its  handle  of  antler ;  also  an  earth-anvil.  The 
latter  was  found  on  the  top  floor  of  a  mound,  and  only  a  foot 
deep  below  the  flood-soil,  through  which,  owing  to  its  weight, 
it  may  probably  have  sunk  subsequently  to  the  occupation  of 
the  village. 

Kimmeridge  Shale. — Objects  of  this  material  have  this  sea- 
son been  increased  from  twelve  to  twenty-one,  and  they  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Glaston- 
bury. These  objects  are  parts  of  lathe-turned  armlets,  with 
three  exceptions,  viz.,  a  set  of  three  roughly-cut  heavy  rings, 
which  may  have  been  used  in  connection  with  horse-harness. 
In  section,  one  of  the  armlets  (half)  measures  no  less  than 
21  mm.  by  16  mm. 

Lead  and  Tin. — Last  season  three  net-sinkers  of  lead  were 
found,  to  which  one  has  been  added  this  year.    The  first  object 
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of  tin  has  been  found,  viz.,  a  small  whorl  (?  boad)  ornamented 
with  encircling  lines  of  small  punch-marks. 

Querns. — Compared  with  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village 
these  are  plentiful  at  Meare,  but  the  circular  rotary  querns  are 
rare  as  compared  with  the  saddle-shaped  specimens,  of  which 
some  well-preserved  examples  have  been  found. 

Other  Stone  Objects. — Parts  of  circular  blocks  of  stone 
have  been  found,  slightly  recessed  on  one  face  and  having  a 
narrow  rim  ;  they  show  signs  of  intense  heat  and  may  be 
parts  of  moulds  for  casting  thin  bronze.  A  large  assortment 
of  stone  hammers  and  whetstones  have  been  found. 

Sling -bullets. — Several  of  the  baked  clay  sling  bullets 
typical  of  the  period  have  been  collected.  Under  the  clay 
floors  of  the  mounds  three  groups  of  selected  ovoid  stones 
were  discovered,  the  numbers  being  99,  182,  and  347,  respec- 
tively. 

Spindle-whorls. — The  former  number  of  twenty-three  has 
this  season  been  increased  to  forty-three.  Most  of  them  are 
formed  from  discs  of  lias ;  a  few  are  of  baked  clay,  two  being 
very  large. 

Pottery. — Shards  of  pottery  have  been  very  numerous  — 
^ome  three  or  four  hundred-weights.  All  of  them  have  been 
scrubbed  and  preserved,  being  sorted  under  the  numbers  of  the 
dwellings.  Several  complete  pots  may  probably  be  built  up 
some  day.  The  proportion  of  ornamented  fragments  is  high 
as  compared  with  those  from  the  neighbouring  village,  and  a 
great  many  new  and  highly  ornate  designs  have  been  added 
to  the  collection.  Very  little  ornamented  pottery  was  dis- 
covered in  the  deepest  layers  ;  and  much  of  it  bearing  typical 
Late-Celtic  designs  was  found  just  under  the  flood-soil.  The 
coarser  plain  pots  were  generally  found  in  the  black  earth  and 
brushwood  below  the  clay  floors. 

Human  Remains. — Two  pieces  of  skull  and  one  bicuspid 
tooth. 

Animal   Remains, —  Found   abundantly.     The  perforated 
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boars'  tusks  and  canine  teeth  of  large  dog  were  no  doubt  used 
:  as  personal  ornament.  The  enormous  number  of  bones  of 
young  animals  indicates  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  marsh 
village  must  have  been  great  meat-eaters.  The  remains  of 
beaver  and  otter  are  frequently  met  with  ;  and  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  bird-bones. 

Mr.  John  Morland,  Treasurer  of  the  Excavation  Fund, 
stated  that  only  a  small  balance  remained  over  after  the  sea- 
son's work,  and  he  appealed  for  fresh  subscriptions.  He 
pointed  out  the  extremely  interesting  nature  of  the  work,  and 
said  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  on  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  if  the  whole  Village  were  examined. 

SBJonmoutt)  at  ljs>f)tUp'0  Norton, 

The  above  was  the  title  of  the  second  paper,  by  Miss  H.  C. 
Foxcroft,  dealing  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  movements 
round  Norton  St.  Philip  in  1685.  In  Miss  Foxcroft's  absence 
;the  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  and  it  is 
printed  in  extcnso  in  Part  II  of  this  volume. 

<£,rcatmtions  at  <aMastonfwrp  abbep. 

The  last  item  on  the  programme  was  an  account  by  Mr.  F. 
IBligh  Bond,  f.r.i.b.a.,  of  the  recent  excavations  at  Glaston- 
bury Abbey,  which  are  being  directed  by  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Society.  His  remarks  were  illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
lantern  slides.  A  paper  on  the  subject  is  printed  in  Part  II 
of  this  volume. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  thanked  the  speakers  for  their 
unteresting  papers,  and  the  Rev.  Sydney  Cooper  was  accorded 
i  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  useful  services  as  lanternist. 

©econo  Dap's  proceeDings. 

At  9.30  on  Wednesday  morning  the  members  left  the 
Market  Place  in  private  motor  cars  and  two  motor  omnibuses 
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for  llolwell  Quarries,  via  the  Butts  and  Nunney  Catch.  The 
quarries  arc  in  Cloford  Parish. 

l&oltoell  Cmarties. 

The  conveyances  having  landed  the  members  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  little  stream  that  runs  through  the  Vallis,  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Win  wood,  f.g.s.,  called  their  attention  to  the 
fine  expanse  of  Mountain  Limestone  before  them.  Just  before 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill  they  had  passed  on  their  left 
the  "  Marston  road  section  " — another  example  of  what  he  had 
described  yesterday  at  the  Hapsford  Mills,  viz.,  beds  of  Inferior 
Oolite,  Lias,  and  RhEetic,  only  about  ten  feet  thick,  resting  on 
Mountain  Limestone,  the  top  of  which  they  could  just  see  from 
their  present  position.  He  was  not  going  to  weary  the  mem- 
bers with  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  said  before.  They  must 
accept  the  fact  that  the  limestone  beds  have  here  their  up- 
turned edges  worn  down  ;  they  must  realize  the  absence  of 
the  true  Coal  Measures,  and  then  the  deposit  of  the  Mesozoic 
strata  on  their  sea-floor.  On  looking  at  the  section  opposite 
they  might  at  first  sight  suppose  that  the  whole  was  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Certain  masses 
of  rock  stood  out  in  front  like  buttresses.  These  were  of 
quite  a  different  age  to  the  rock  between  them  and  were  what! 
have  been  called  "dykes."  After  the  disturbances  and  dis-' 
locations  before  alluded  to,  the  numerous  fissures  that  were  I 
the  result  were  filled  with  deposits  from  the  Liassic  and  Rhaeticj 
waters  which  washed  over  the  submerged  floor  of  the  lime-! 
stones.  These  infillings  have  been  consolidated  and  hardened! 
into  the  "dykes"  as  you  see  them,  and  though  limestones  yet 
are  of  such  an  inferior  character  that  the  workmen  leave  them! 
as  not  so  suitable  for  commercial  purposes  as  the  intervening] 
beds  which  they  work  out ;  these  infillings  not  only  contain! 
fossils  of  Liassic  and  Rhaetic  age,  but  also  mineral  veins  in 
strings  and  pockets,  e.g.,  barytes,  calamine,  galena,  and  hsema-l 
tite  iron  ore. 
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Attention  having  been  called  to  the  freshly  exposed  yellow 
beds  of  the  Oolite  resting  on  the  mountain  limestone  in  a 
quarry  further  down  the  valley,  the  members  regained  the 
road  and  visited  an  exposure  of  the  limestone  on  their  left. 
The  same  "  dykes "  here  existed,  and  from  one  of  them,  a 
looser  material,  formed  of  yellowish  clay,  had  been  washed  out 
by  careful  manipulation  that  mass  of  fish-teeth,  scales,  and 
vertebrae,  now  in  the  Bath  Museum  ;  amongst  them  the  molar 
and  cutting-teeth  of  the  earliest  mammal  found  in  England, 
named  after  the  discoverer,  the  Microlestes  Moorei.  Before 
so  literary  an  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  he  need  hardly 
translate  those  words  into  vernacular  English.  This  vein  of 
loose  stuff  which  he  saw  some  twenty-five  years  ago  ran  diagon- 
ally towards  the  road  and  its  existence  is  not  now  traceable, 
though  some  fish-scales  and  teeth  are  reported  to  have  been 
picked  up  from  the  material  covering  the  floor  of  the  quarry. 

jSunnep  Cfjurcl), 

At  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Nunney,  the  members  were 
welcomed  (in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Powell 
Da  vies,  Rector),  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  W.  Honnywill,  of  Leigh- 
on-Mendip. 

The  Rev.  Preb.  W.  E.  Daniel,  said  they  were  told  that  the 
Church  was  Early  English  in  all  its  main  features,  but  there 
had  been  alterations.  The  western  end  of  the  two  aisles  had 
been  extended  within  the  last  fifty  years.  There  was  a  chapel 
on  each  side  of  the  nave.  The  earliest  information  they  had 
about  the  Church  was  that  in  1219  the  advowson  was  given  to 
the  Bishop,  but  the  arrangement  did  not  hold  good  for  long, 
as  the  rectors  were  afterwards  presented  by  the  de  Montforts, 
and  those  connected  with  them.  The  de  Montforts  were  in 
possession  of  the  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  XIII  Century, 
aud  in  the  loan  museum  at  Frome,  would  be  seen  a  grant  by 
Henry  III,  in  1259,  giving  Henry  de  Montfort  and  his  heirs 
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the  right  to  hold  a  market  at  Nunney,  provided  it  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  the  Branche  family,  who  had  a 
market  at  Frome. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Church  was  called  St.  Peter's,  the 
reason  for  that  being  the  representation  on  stone  of  a  great 
key,  surrounded  by  a  cable,  which  was  built  into  the  outer  wall 
of  the  tower.  That  stone  probably  came  from  the  tomb  of  the 
warrior  whose  effigy  lay  on  the  sill  of  the  window  in  the  north 
chapel,  a  chapel  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  and 
endowed  with  property  at  Fisherton  Delamere,  Wiltshire. 
The  chantry  was  founded  in  1390  by  Philip  Delamere,  and  the 
figure  in  the  window-sill  was  in  all  probability  intended  to 
represent  him. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Church  was  a  chapel  successively 
held  by  the  Mawdley,  Samborne  and  Flower  families,  who 
owned  the  manor  house.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  fine  hall 
of  that  house  was  pulled  down  :  it  had  a  minstrels'  gallery  at 
one  end.  The  block  of  buildings  now  in  a  state  of  decay, 
which  people  sometimes  called  almshouses,  was  formerly  the 
Bell  Inn,  as  some  of  the  villagers  still  remembered.  The 
bridge  used  to  be  a  little  farther  up  the  stream  than  it  is  at 
present.  About  1430  an  augmentation  of  endowment  for  120 
years  was  given  to  the  Delamere  Chantry.  There  were  two 
sixpenny  endowments  for  a  light  kept  burning  in  the  Church. 
The  first  presentation  to  the  chantry  was  made  by  the  Bishop, 
and  the  next  two  by  the  Hungerfords  of  Farleigh.  The  two 
castles  at  Nunney  and  Farleigh  were  crenellated  about  the 
same  time — after  the  French  wars.  (It  was  in  1373  that  Sir 
John  Delamere  obtained  a  license  to  crenellate  his  castle  at 
Nunney  ;  whilst  the  similar  license  for  Farleigh  was  dated  in 
1383).  There  were  two  manor  courts  connected  with  Nunney — 
one  called  Nunney  Delamere,  and  the  other  Nunney  Glaston, 
although  there  was  no  record  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  having 
any  property  there.  The  connection  between  Glastonbury  and 
Nunney  must  have  been  very  ancient  and  of  very  short  duration. 
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Prebendary  Daniel  drew  attention  to  the  carved  mediaeval 
screen  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  (which  he  understood  in 
all  probability  originally  stood  across  the  entrance  to  the 
chantry  chapel),  and  to  the  squints  on  either  side.  As  to  the 
monuments  in  the  chantry  chapel,  he  said  that  the  second  one, 
behind  the  organ,  was  a  knight  in  complete  armour  and  collar 
of  S.S.,  whilst  the  lady  was  veiled  in  a  remarkable  way.  The 
knight  bore  the  Delamere  arms,  but  as  three  swords  in  pale — 
'  the  Poulett  arms — were  quartered  on  one  of  the  shields  it 
showed  that  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  monument  was 
after  about  1420,  when  the  heiress  of  the  Delameres  married 
a  Poulett.  The  figure  in  the  window-sill  was  in  chain-armour. 
The  third  monument  was  much  later,  commemorating  Richard 
Prater  and  his  wife,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

There  was  a  chalice  given  by  the  Whitchurch  family,  who, 
he  believed,  built  and  lived  at  the  large  house  near  the  castle 
which  is  now  used  as  a  farm-house.  They  started  the  first 
bank  in  Frome.  There  was  one  pre-Reformation  bell  in  the 
tower.  In  1547  the  registers  began.  They  were  copied  in 
1597,  as  was  the  case  with  most  other  registers.  There  was  a 
considerable  charity  in  the  parish  founded  by  a  man  named 
Turner,  who  died  in  1839.  It  was  "for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  infirmity,  and  the  solace 
of  old  age."  An  ancient  stone  bearing  carving  of  a  Saxon 
character  was  in  the  vestry.  It  was  dug  up  in  the  churchyard 
some  little  time  ago. 

The  Rev.  F.  VV.  Weaver  mentioned  that  an  interesting 
water-colour  drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  old  Court  House 
at  Nunney  was  in  an  extra-illustrated  "Collinson"  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  said  the  Church  was  certainly  Early 
English,  probably  of  the  end  of  the  XIII  Century,  which 
took  it  almost  into  the  Decorated  period.  The  building  had 
not  been  very  well  treated,  and  a  good  many  of  the  original 
features  were  lost.    Two  windows  in  the  large  chapels  were 
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later,  belonging  to  the  Decorated  period,  and  were  good  of 
their  kind.  The  chancel  had  been  rebuilt,  but  a  little  piscina, 
dating  from  about  the  end  of  the  XIII  Century,  had  been 
retained.  One  of  the  original  arches  of  the  nave  arcade  had 
been  left  and  was  more  pointed  than  the  others,  which  were 
later  and  rather  puzzled  him.  There  was  a  knight  in  armour 
painted  on  the  wall  over  the  spandril  to  two  of  the  arches  on 
the  north  side  :  the  painting  appeared  to  be  of  earlier  date 
than  the  arches,  and  jet  the  wall  could  not  be  kept  standing 
for  inserting  later  arches.1  Both  ends  of  the  chancel  screen 
were  gone,  and  it  had  been  much  patched.  In  an  old  drawing 
of  about  1800  the  screen  was  shown  in  the  wider  arch  to  the 
chapel  on  the  south.  All  traces  of  any  rood-loft  were  gone. 
He  would  put  the  hagioscopes  down  to  about  the  end  of  the 
XIV  Century.  Apart  from  the  Saxon  stone  in  the  vestry,  the 
oldest  thing  in  the  Church  was  the  Transitional  Norman  font, 
which  had  a  cover  dated  1684.  The  roof  of  the  nave  was, 
perhaps,  original,  and  the  dormer  windows  might  represent  an 
ancient  feature  of  the  Church.  There  appeared  to  have  been 
a  thatched  roof  with  a  thick  thatched  ridge,  to  the  nave. 

The  Assistant- Secretary  read  a  note  from  Dr.  F.  J.  Allen, 
to  the  effect  that  the  tower  of  Nunney  Church  was  almost 
certainly  built  by  the  same  masons  as  that  of  Bruton  :  the 
relationship  was  evident  in  the  parapet  and  the  window  tracery  ; 
but  at  Nunney  there  were  single  windows  instead  of  groups  of 
three,  and  the  simple  diagonal  buttresses  replaced  the  complex 
ones  of  Bruton  and  other  great  towers  of  the  district. 

jQunnep  <&miz. 

When  the  members  were  standing  outside  the  moat,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Church,  the  Rev.  Preb.  W.  E.  Daniel  made 
a  statement  regarding  the  ruined  castle.2    He  said  the  plan  of 

1.  The  date  of  the  fresco  is  about  1375. 

2.  A  plan  of  the  Castle  will  be  found  in  Mr.  E.  Green's  paper  on  "  The 
Parish  and  Castle  of  Nunney,"  Proc,  xxii,  ii,  71. 
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the  Castle  was  a  parallelogram,  with  round  towers  occupying 
the  four  corners.  In  one  of  the  turrets  was  a  chapel ;  as  the 
piscina  and  the  place  for  the  altar  could  still  be  seen.  In 
another  tower  was  a  round  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
stories.  The  side  of  the  Castle  which  had  recently  fallen  was 
that  in  which  was  the  entrance  to  the  building.  In  that  wall 
was  a  weakness,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  staircase  which  went 
up  over  the  doorway.  When  the  Castle  was  under  siege  by 
the  Parliamentary  soldiers,  under  Fairfax,  a  deserter  gave  in- 
formation as  to  the  weak  point.  By  means  of  artillery  the 
wall  there  was  battered  in,  and  the  garrison  surrendered.  It 
S  was  said  that  they  had  kept  themselves  in  good  heart  by  every- 
day pulling  the  tail  of  a  solitary  pig  in  order  to  make  outsiders 
think  they  were  having  fresh  pork.  Formerly  there  was  a 
wooden  gallery  or  platform  all  round  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  top,  and  there  were  conical  roofs  on  the  towers  as 
shown  by  a  sketch  in  Richard  Symonds'  "  Diary." 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Hylton  explaining  who 
Richard  Symonds  was,  and  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  R.  G. 
Bartelot  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Delameres 
through  the  Mompessons,  members  took  advantage  of  the  per- 
mission which  Mr.  R.  Baily-Neale,  the  owner,  had  given  them 
;  to  view  the  interior  of  the  Castle.    It  was  with  feelings  of 
!  dismay  they  saw  the  ruin  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  north- 
I  west  side  of  the  building  at  Christmas,  1910.    Most  of  the 
■  wall  had  fallen  inwards,  and  other  large  blocks  of  masonry 
appeared  as  if  they  must  soon  fall  unless  something  was  done 
speedily  to  keep  them  in  position.    To  view  the  interior  it  was 
necessary  to  clamber  over  large  heaps  of  debris. 

When  thanking  the  owner  for  allowing  the  members  to  in- 
spect the  Castle,  the  President  mentioned  that  in  a  con- 
i  versation,  Mr.  Baily-Neale  told  him  he  should  be  pleased  to 
see  if  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  preserve  the  ruins  from 
further  damage.    It  seemed  a  very  great  pity  that  the  Castle 
1  should  be  allowed  to  collapse,  and  he  was  sure  they  would 
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all  be  glad  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  prevent  further 
decay. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Whitlock,  tenant, 
some  of  the  party  visited  the  Manor  Farm,  near  the  Castle. 

A  pleasant  drive  brought  the  party  to  Mells,  where  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew  was  firstly  visited. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond,  speaking  inside  the  Church,  said  it 
was  described  by  Leland  as  having  been  built  "  in  time  of 
mind."  That  would  imply  that  it  was  a  work  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  XV  Century  ;  and  it  might  certainly  be  believed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fabric  was  of  that  date,  though 
there  were  a  few  peculiarities  which  appeared  to  suggest  an 
earlier  one.  Abbot  Selwood,  of  Glastonbury,  was  engaged 
in  building  at  Mells  about  the  end  of  the  XV  Century.  He 
certainly  built  the  houses  facing  the  street  which  led  to  the 
Church.  Above  one  of  the  entrances  was  a  panel  with  his 
initials.  The  suggestion  that  the  Church  was  built  at  an 
earlier  date  was  prompted  by  the  nave  arcades,  which  gave 
one  the  impression  of  belonging  to  the  XIV  rather  than  the 
XV  Century.  The  cap-moulds  to  the  engaged  shafts  had 
a  XIV  Century  appearance,  and  the  wave-mouldings  in  the 
arches  might  also  give  the  impression  of  earlier  date  ;  but 
the  general  proportions  of  the  piers  and  arches  were  un- 
doubtedly of  the  later  period.  Moreover,  the  little  cap- 
mouldings  were  repeated  elsewhere  in  the  Church,  on  a 
different  scale  and  in  a  connection  which  pointed  more  | 
strongly  to  the  later  era.  They  were  on  a  much  larger 
scale  in  the  tower-arch,  which  was  clearly  a  later  work  of! 
the  XV  Century.  The  external  archway  of  the  porch  was 
also  manifestly  a  late  piece  of  work,  with  attenuated  members,  j 
but  the  little  caps  showed  a  similar  section.  The  porch  was 
a  fine  work,  and  of  a  type  peculiar  to  the  district.    With  its  I 
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bold  concave  sweep  to  the  gable,  it  might  be  compared  to  the 
porches  of  Wcllow  and  Doulting.  The  interior  had  a  finely 
vaulted  ceiling,  of  fan-work — without  doubt  a  late  XV 
Century  feature.  The  depressed  arch  to  the  parvise  en- 
trance was  another  indication  of  late  date.  It  was  only 
when  they  came  to  the  chancel  that  any  positive  traces  of 
an  earlier  building  were  discoverable.  There  was  some  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  wall  between  nave  and  chancel  might 
ante-date  the  nave,  since  it  bore  marks  of  an  older  high- 
pitched  roof,  on  the  east  side.  The  other  walls  of  the 
chancel  also  might  be,  in  part,  XIV  Century  work.  The 
piscina  was  of  that  period,  and  the  tracery  of  the  east 
window  (which,  in  spite  of  modern  reconstruction,  might 
yet  represent  the  older  stonework),  was  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  the  curvilinear  type  of  Decorated  work.  As 
to  the  side  windows,  about  which  so  much  had  been  said, 
he  unhesitatingly  pronounced  them  to  be  late  Perpendicular, 
but  there  was  nothing  he  could  find  to  confirm  the  theory 
once  entertained  that  they  were  Carolean.  The  arch  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  seemed  a  late  and  clumsy  copy 
of  its  opposite  neighbour  on  the  south,  and  he  judged  that 
it  was  put  in  when  the  north  chapel  was  added  and  the 
side  windows  of  the  sanctuary  inserted — say,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  XVI  Century.  That  chapel  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  was  clearly  a  later  addition  to  the  north  aisle. 
All  the  external  mouldings  were  slightly  different  in  section, 
and  the  cornice  was  disjointed.  The  east  wall  had  been  a 
good  deal  pulled  about,  and  might  be  later  than  the  rest. 
The  window-tracery  was  modern.  The  only  point  of  interest 
was  the  parapet.  Everywhere  else  in  the  Church  they  saw  a 
crenellated  parapet,  but  just  over  this  gable  it  quite  abruptly 
terminated,  and  a  length  of  traceried  parapet  jobbed  in  with- 
out much  effort  to  make  it  fit.  A  comparison  had  been  made 
between  that  feature  and  a  supposed  complementary  arrange- 
ment at  Leigh-on-Mendip,  but  whereas  the  Mells  piece  of 
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tracery-work  was  on  the  east  gable  of  the  north  chapel,  the 
plain  section  at  Leigh  was  not  in  a  similar  place  :  it  was 
right  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  clerestory,  close  by  the 
tower.  The  date  of  the  octagonal  vestry  or  sacristry,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Church,  had  been  ascertained.  It  was  the 
gift  of  a  master-draper  named  Garland  in  1485,  and  the 
shield  which  was  attached  to  its  walls  bore  the  arms  of 
the  Drapers'  Company.  It  was  probably  coeval  with  the 
north  aisle  chapel.  There  was  no  need  to  enlarge  upon 
the  beauties  of  the  tower — a  noble  specimen  of  its  class — as 
all  those  towers  had  been  the  subject  of  a  special  research 
by  Dr.  Allen.  As  to  the  woodwork  in  the  Church,  they 
saw  that  an  entirely  new  series  of  carved  oak  benches  (very 
good  of  their  kind)  had  replaced  the  very  fine  Jacobean 
benches,  most  of  which  were  being  used  as  a  dado  round 
the  vestry.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  old  ones  would 
always  be  preserved.  It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
parclose  screens  of  the  two  side  chapels  were  faithful  repro- 
ductions of  the  old  ones.  They  had  an  excellent  effect. 
The  modern  rood-screen  was  rather  heavier  in  treatment, 
and  was,  of  course,  an  entirely  new  design.  There  were 
some  small  fragments  of  traceried  panel-work  and  vine-leaf 
cornice,  both  in  oak  and  with  old  gilding  on  them,  incor- 
porated in  the  credence-table  and  the  Gospel  lectern.  They 
might  be  from  the  old  rood-screen.  A  little  old  glass  could  j 
be  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  central  window  of  the 
north  aisle.  The  turret  for  the  sanctus  bell  appeared  original,  i 
and  was  well  preserved. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Allen's  observations  on  Mells  Church  tower ! 
(which  were  read  by  Mr.  H.  St.  G.  Gray)  pointed  out  that | 
the  tower  was  a  late  development  from  the  East  Mendipj 
type,  its  immediate  predecessor  being  that  of  Bruton.  The| 
chief  points  of  difference  from  Bruton  were  :  (1)  the  repeti-l 
tion  of  the  top  windows  as  blind  panels  in  the  stage  below,' 
and  (2)  the  abolition  of  the  stair-turret.    The  window-tracery! 
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was  not  as  good  as  in  the  earlier  towers,  and  the  absence  of 
weather-mouldings  over  the  windows  was  rather  a  defect ;  but 
if  those  details  were  inferior,  the  general  composition  of  the 
tower  was  unusually  good.  The  neighbouring  tower  of 
Leigh-on-Mendip  was  very  similar — rather  smaller,  with 
more  elaborate  parapet  and  pinnacles.  Chewton  Mendip 
tower  had  the  top  windows  repeated  as  blind  panels  below, 
but  in  other  respects  the  towers  were  very  different. 

Lord  Hylton  mentioned  that  Mells  and  Leigh  formed 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  liberties  in  the  county.  Origin- 

i  ally,  Mells  belonged  to  the  hundred  of  Kilmersdon.  For 
hundreds  of  years  it  was  one  of  the  manors  belonging  to  the 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  since  the  Dissolution  it  had 
belonged  to  the  Horners.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
then  Sir  John  Horner  was  one  of  the  leading  men  on  the  side 
of  the  Parliament.  For  two  days,  in  1644,  King  Charles 
occupied  Sir  John's  manor  house,  but  the  owner  was  not  at 
home  to  receive  him  !  His  son,  Sir  George  Horner,  had 
an  interesting  monument  in  Cloford  Church.  Lord  Hylton 
added  that  he  need  not  take  up  time  by  exploding  the  legend 
that  the  Horner  of  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  acquired  the 

!  title-deeds  of  Mells  manor  by  "  pulling  the  plum  out  of  the 
pie."  He  was  a  well-to-do  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  his 
family  were  already  owners  of  the  manor  of  Cloford,  and  he 
paid  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  manor  of  Mells. 

The  Rev.  E.  D.  Lear,  Eector  of  Mells,  called  attention 
to  the  font,  which  was,  he  said,  a  piece  of  Norman  wTork 
(1100-1135). 

shells  sganor  fyoiw. 

From  the  churchyard,  the  members  of  the  party  passed  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  Manor  House,  the  residence  of  Sir  John 
F.  F.  Horner,  k.c.v.o.  The  President,  acting  as  guide, 
said  they  were  standing  in  front  of  the  building  described  by 
Leland  in  the  XVI  Century  as  "a  praty  Maner  Place  of 
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Stone,"  though  what  remained  was  only  a  portion  of  what  the 
house  was  in  its  zenith.  Sir  John  Horner  had  no  plan,  or 
picture,  or  drawing  representing  the  house  as  it  was  built. 
He  thought,  however,  that  there  were  two  courts — one  where 
they  were  standing  and  another  on  the  south  side.  The 
reason  why  the  greater  part  of  the  house  was  pulled  down, 
was  not  that  it  was  in  a  bad  state,  but,  about  110  years  ago, 
the  Horner  of  that  day  preferred  to  live  in  his  deer  park  on 
the  other  side  of  the  village,  and  having  built  a  large  house 
there,  he  allowed  the  greater  part  of  the  old  manor  house  to 
be  pulled  down.  Subsequently,  what  was  left  was  used  as  a 
farm-house  and  a  school ;  but,  latterly,  it  had  been  carefully 
restored  inside,  and  was  used  by  Sir  John  as  his  own  resi- 
dence. There  was  a  story  that  Sir  John  Horner,  the  Par- 
liamentarian, was  at  Mells  at  the  time  of  King  Charles's 
execution,  and  that  when,  on  receipt  of  the  news,  people 
ran  to  the  church  tower  to  ring  the  bells,  thinking  it  would 
please  him,  he  sallied  forth  with  a  big  stick  to  stop  the 
ringers. 

The  Kev.  E.  D.  Lear  said  there  was  a  slight  sketch  on 
wood  of  the  house  in  its  perfect  state,  and  apparently  the 
building  was  like  a  capital  H5  with  the  front  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  cross-piece.  He  believed  that  the  projecting 
portion  of  the  house  was  brought  out  when  the  other  part 
was  taken  down.  When  digging  there,  he  came  across  some 
old  tiles  which  had  come  from  Normandy. 

EtlmersDon  ant)  \t%  Cfcurcf). 

Lunch  was  partaken  of  at  the  Jolliffe  Arms  Inn,  Kilmers- 
don,  in  the  room  which  was  formerly  used  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  Kilmersdon  Petty  Sessional  Division  for  police  court 
business.  Subsequently,  whilst  members  were  assembling  in 
the  churchyard,  preparatory  to  inspecting  the  Church,  Lord 
Hylton  called  their  attention  to  the  house  on  the  north  side 
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of  the  churchyard,  which  is  known  as  "The  Old  Vicarage.1' 
He  said  it  was  described  in  a  survey  he  had,  of  the  year  1571, 
as  a  "stone-healed  house"  appertaining  to  the  vicarage.  No 
doubt  it  had  been  occupied  by  the  vicars  of  Kilmersdon  for 
many  years  previous  to  that  date,  and  it  continued  to  be  so 
occupied  as  their  vicarage  house  until  1852,  when  a  new 
residence  was  built  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  roof  was  no 
longer  "  stone-healed,"  or  tiled,  but  thatched.  It  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  stone  turret,  which  Canon  Holmes 
thought  was  perhaps  as  early  as  XIV  Century  date,  through 
which  the  smoke  escaped  out  of  the  original  chimney.  There 
was,  in  one  of  the  rooms,  what  was,  in  one  respect,  a  remark- 
able floor,  as  it  was  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  the  hut  floors 
in  the  lake  villages,  consisting  of  nothing  but  beaten  clay. 
No  doubt,  for  many  centuries,  that  was  the  ordinary  floor  in 
domestic  dwellings  throughout  the  district.  Directly  opposite 
the  north  door  of  the  Church  was  a  blocked-up  doorway,  with 
a  round  arch,  which  was  probably  the  way,  used  by  the  vicars 
in  former  days,  in  walking  across  from  the  house  to  the 
Church. 

Many  members  availed  themselves  of  the  kind  permission 
given  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Norton,  vicar  of  Kilmersdon,  to  view 
the  interior  of  the  house. 

When  the  members  had  assembled  inside  the  Church,  Lord 
Hylton  said  he  thought  that  everybody  who  looked  round 
the  building  would  see  that  it  was  the  result  of  XV  Century 
additions  to  a  building  of  Norman  origin.  There  were  still 
traces  of  Norman  work  in  the  south  wall.  One  of  the  original 
Norman  windows  still  existed  ;  outside  was  a  fish-scale  mould- 
ing alternating  with  boldly-carved  corbels ;  and  a  Norman 
arch  led  into  a  modern  vestry,  which  occupied  the  site  of  a 
former  south  porch.  There  were  also  the  remains  of  a  Nor- 
man arch  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  Mr.  Ferrey,  a 
former  Diocesan  architect,  thought  the  builders  of  the  XV 
Century  were  very  conservative  of  the  Norman  work,  and 
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though  they  pulled  down  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  in  order 
to  add  their  aisle,  they  merely  raised  the  south  wall  and  in- 
serted two  rows  of  windows.  The  chancel  was  entirely  restored 
in  1878  and  a  new  east  window  inserted.  The  existing  Per- 
pendicular chancel  arch  must  have  replaced  a  low  Norman  arch. 
The  modern  iron  grille,  made  by  Messrs.  Singer  in  Frome, 
was  erected  in  1878.  The  angel-corbels  and  roof-cornice  in  the 
naVe  did  not  support  the  existing  roof,  and  evidently  the  old 
roof  was  higher.  The  work  in  the  ceiling  of  the  north  aisle 
was  of  very  rich  character.  Local  tradition  said  that  the 
screen  to  the  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  aisle  was  removed  from 
the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn  ;  but  he  (Lord  Hylton) 
thought  it  was  built  for  its  present  place.  8s.  8d.  was  charged 
on  land  in  that  parish  for  the  maintenance  of  a  light  in  this 
chapel  in  pre-Reformation  times.  The  Church  tower  bore 
a  strong  family  resemblance  to  the  towers  at  Mells,  Leigh- 
on-Mendip,  Hemington,  and  Chewton  Mendip.  There  were 
some  very  massive  Perpendicular  bench-ends  in  the  Church. 
Richard  Symonds,  writing  in  1644,  said  the  east  window  was 
then  very  ancient  and  contained  two  coats  of  arms,  but  the 
only  pre-Reformation  glass  still  existing  were  some  tiny  pieces 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  chantry  chapel  windows.  The  oak 
communion  table  was  Jacobean,  and  the  rails  which  stood  in 
front  of  it  in  Collinson's  time  recorded  that  they  expressed  the 
thankfulness  felt  at  the  staying  of  the  plague  in  1625.  There 
were  no  mediaeval  brasses  or  tombs  in  the  Church.  The 
brasses  appeared  to  have  been  sold  in  1636.  William  de 
Erlegh  was  owner  of  the  advowson  in  the  XII  Century  and 
passed  it  on  to  the  prioress  of  Mynchin  Buckland.  The  pre- 
sentations to  the  vicarage  were  afterwards  made  by  the  prior 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  order  Myn- 
chin Buckland  Priory  belonged.  This  arrangement  continued 
until  the  monastic  houses  were  dissolved. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  in  thanking  the  President  for  his 
interesting  address,  stated  that  there  was  a  very  fine  water- 
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colour  drawing  of  the  north  aisle  screen  (by  W.  W.  Wheatley) 
in  Mr.  Adlam's  extra-illustrated  tS  Collinson  ; "  and  alluding 
to  the  connection  between  Lady  Botreaux  and  Kilmersdon 
and  North  Cadbury  Churches,  said  she  obtained  permission 
to  turn  North  Cadbury  Church  into  a  collegiate  church  for 
four  priests  and  assigned  land  for  the  endowment,  but  the 
whole  idea  collapsed  :  she  probably  died  before  she  had  time 

I  to  make  over  the  land. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  said  there  was  one  great  peculiarity  about 
the  Church,  and  that  was  the  extraordinary  shortness  of  the 

;  chancel.  The  original  Church  was  Norman,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  a  parallelogram,  of  which  only  the  south  and  east 

!  walls,  with  a  few  feet  of  the  north  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
remained.  The  date  was  probably  not  much  later  than  1100. 
Both  nave  and  chancel  of  the  existing  Church  were  built  in 
the  Norman  shell.    Hence  there  was  no  elongated  chancel, 

I  and  the  total  space  comprised  within  the  chancel  arch  was 
little  more  than  a  square  on  the  plan.  As  the  nave  was  now 
a  good  length,  that  gave  a  very  shallow  appearance  to  the 
chancel.  Late  in  the  XV,  or  perhaps  in  the  XVI  Century, 
the  north  wall  of  the  Norman  nave  was  pulled  down,  and  a 
north  aisle  constructed.  At  the  same  time  both  north  and 
south  walls  were  raised  and  a  clerestory  added,  the  windows  of 
which  were  still  open  on  the  south  side,  though  for  some  mys- 
terious reason  they  had  been  blocked  up  on  the  north.  At 
the  same  time,  he  judged,  the  old  narrow  and  low  Norman 

I  arch  dividing  nave  from  sanctuary  was  opened  up,  and  the 
existing  Tudor  work  introduced.  In  order  to  give  lateral  sup- 
port, a  companion  arch  of  the  same  sort  was  thrown  across 
the  new  north  aisle,  where  it  made  a  distinction  between  aisle 
and  chapel  beyond.  This  chapel  was  carried  eastward  and 
communicated  with  the  sanctuary  by  another  late  Perpen- 
dicular archway.  That  archway  had  debased  detail,  and  the 
rest  of  the  aisle  arches  to  some  extent  shared  that  character, 
but  the  ceilings,  windows,  and  outer  detail  of  the  aisle  were 
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good  and  full  of  merit.  At  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch 
were  traces  of  niche-work,  indicative  of  former  altars  under 
the  rood.  There  might  have  been  a  rood-loft  stair  in  the 
south  wall,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  now,  as  a  modern  organ- 
chamber  entirely  masked  that  part  of  the  wall.  However, 
the  wall  was  hollow  above  a  certain  height,  and  the  opening 
not  improbably  existed  beneath  the  plaster.  The  shafts  on 
the  jambs  of  the  chancel  arch  were  left  square  as  for  a  screen, 
and  there  were  other  indications  in  the  stonework  corrobor- 
ative of  that  feature.  A  curious  point  was  the  base  of  the 
east  respond  of  the  nave  arcade.  That  was  entirely  in  the 
rough,  whereas  the  rest  were  well  finished.  Another  similar 
puzzle  was  in  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle.  The  west  win- 
dow of  the  series  was  carefully  finished,  the  mouldings  being 
worked  to  a  nice  junction  with  the  sill.  But  in  the  rest  the 
jamb-moulds  descended  on  to  a  rough  stooling,  and  thus  ended 
off  abruptly.  There  was  a  parallel  to  that  at  Hemington. 
Both  in  nave  and  chancel  large  angel-corbels  were  provided 
for  the  support  of  the  roof  trusses,  and  the  cornice-mould  was 
mitred  down  on  them,  just  at  it  was  at  Mells  and  at  Heming- 
ton. Obviously  the  stone  screen  did  not  belong  to  its  place, 
and  tradition  spoke  of  it  having  come  from  another  church — 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  to  wit.  He  had  always  thought  that 
that  must  be  a  mistaken  origin,  since  neither  in  design  nor  in 
material  (oolite)  did  the  screen  suggest  so  remote  a  birthplace, 
and  the  probabilities  were  against  it  having  been  transported 
so  far.  He  thought  that  the  story  might  have  an  authentic 
substratum,  but  that  it  was  most  likely  vitiated  by  some 
clumsy  error.  Though  too  early  for  a  definite  theory  on  that 
subject,  it  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  on  it,  and  the 
following  was  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  speculation. 
The  problem  was  to  find  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  having  a  name  not  unlike 
"  Holborn,"  — a  church  to  some  extent  mutilated  or  dismantled. 
That  seemed  capable  of  a  ready  solution,  though  the  truth 
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could  onlj  be  determined  by  examination  of  the  church, 
which  was  an  out-of-the-way  one.    He  referred  to  St.  An- 

i  drew's,  Holcombe,  about  three  miles  from  Kilmersdon — a 
little  church  about  a  mile  from  its  village,  superseded  by  a  new 
one,  and  used  for  occasional  services  only.  Stone  screens  were 
by  no  means  rare  in  small  churches  near  the  north-east  border 
of  the  county,  though  they  were  more  common  in  Wiltshire. 

;  The  old  oak  benches  in  the  Church  would  appear  to  be  about 
a  century  ojfder  in  date  than  the  aisle,  and  as  they  could  never 
have  fitted  the  narrow  Norman  nave,  it  seemed  reasonable  to 

\  suppose  that  they  came  also  from  another  church.  The  tower 
seemed  of  very  late  date,  yet  good  in  conception  and  detail. 
There  was  an  unusual  and  graceful  taper  to  the  buttress  and 
pinnacle  faces  in  the  upper  stage.  The  weakest  feature  was 
again  in  the  interior,  which  exhibited  a  very  flat  and  tame 
panelling  to  the  soffit  of  the  arch  at  the  entrance  to  the  nave. 
Two  other  features  of  a  miscellaneous  order  claimed  attention. 
They  were  the  fine  iron  strap-hinges  on  the  north  door  ;  and 

i  the  excellent  niche-work  in  the  eastern  angles  of  the  wall  of 
the  north  chantry. 

Lord  Hylton  was  of  opinion  that  there  could  not  have 

i  been  in  Holcombe  Church  a  screen  of  the  kind  of  that  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Kilmersdon  Church. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Allen  sent  the  following  notes  upon  Kilmersdon 
Church  tower  :  "  The  lower  portions  of  this  tower  are  akin  to 

\  those  of  Bruton,  Nunney,  and  other  East  Mendip  towers ; 

•  but  the  top-stage  is  of  different  character,  and  rather  resembles 
those  of  the  peculiar  towers  at  Hemington  and  Buckland  Din- 

i  ham.  It  is  possible  that  all  these  three  towers,  after  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  building,  were  completed  by  the  same 

;  masons.    It  may  be  noted  how  much  more  effective  is  the  top 

i  stage  at  Kilmersdon,  with  single  windows  below,  than  the 
rather  similar  top-stage  at  Hemington  and  Buckland  Dinham, 

[  with  double  windows  below." 
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Remington  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
was  the  next  place  to  be  visited,  but  on  account  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  descent  from  the  Radstock-Frome  main  road 
members  walked  down  the  hill. 

Inside  the  Church,  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  said  the  building  was 
full  of  architectual  interest.  The  unusually  narrow  chancel 
arch  was  Norman,  circa  1100-1120,  and  had  som§  delicately 
cut  ornamentation  on  the  capitals.  It  appeared  to  be  the  sole 
structural  relic  of  the  earlier  church,  though  there  was  a 
curious  Norman  font,  with  a  double  ring  of  escallops.  The 
south  aisle  and  a  chancel  chapel  were  continuous,  with  remains 
of  very  fine  Early  English  work  in  the  south  door  and  the 
internal  arches  and  jambs  of  the  windows,  but  the  original 
window-tracery  or  lancets  had  been  removed  to  make  room  for 
XV  Century  tracery.  The  ceiling  (Perpendicular — flat- 
panelled,  and  restored)  was  supported  by  brackets  on  grotesque 
stone  corbels,  some  with  distorted  figures  suggestive  of  folly 
(cap  and  bell),  greed,  avarice,  etc.  One  represented  a  crafty 
abbot,  with  a  goose  hanging  over  his  shoulder  ;  another  was 
a  fat  monk  with  a  money  bag.  The  work  appeared  to  be  of 
about  1230,  and  was  probably  done  by  someone  who  had  a 
grudge  against  the  monks.  The  arcade  to  the  nave  was  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  XIII  Century,  as  also  were  the  two  arches 
at  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  Purbeck  marble  shafts  were 
employed.  The  mouldings  were  rather  rough  in  the  caps,  but 
the  arches  were  far  better.  There  was  an  Early  English 
piscina  in  the  west  face  of  the  jamb  of  the  arch  nearest  the 
east  end.  The  north  wall  of  the  nave  contained  three  win- 
dows in  the  lower  part,  and  up  above,  in  the  clerestory,  were 
four.  One  of  the  lower  windows — that  to  the  extreme  west — 
was  a  beautifully  finished  Decorated  window  of  about  1340; 
the  other  two  were  imitations  of  more  than  a  century  later, 
and  were  very  roughly  finished.    The  clerestory  was  late  Per- 
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pendicular.  There  were  large  clumsy  angel-corbels  for  sup- 
port of  trusses — just  like  those  restored  at  Mells.  The  nave- 
roof  was  modern  and  horrible.  There  was  an  interesting  sur- 
vival of  the  rood-loft  staircase  in  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  arch  :  the  threshold  of  the  upper  exit  was  very 
low,  and  only  about  7  feet  6  ins.  from  the  floor.  The  tower 
arch  was  probably  of  the  XV  Century,  with  double  flat  wave- 
moulding.  The  tower  was  very  late  Perpendicular — in  design 
like  Buckland — with  poor  detail.  Its  date  was  about  1500  ; 
the  arch  might  be  earlier.  Some  figures  on  the  west  wall  out- 
side were  very  curious  ;  one  in  the  cornice  had  a  small  head 
over  a  large  one.  Those  below  had  (1 )  a  basket,  (2)  a  pilgrim's 
hat  or  friar's  hat  and  staff.  He  would  like  to  know  what  the 
opinion  was  about  the  figures,  which  were  of  about  the  same 
date  as  the  south  aisle  corbels  to  ceiling.  The  parapets  to  the 
clerestory  were  of  rather  late  date  (1480-1500).  The  pew- 
ing  appeared  to  be  of  the  early  Stuart  period  or  rather  later. 
There  were  two  XV  Century  wooden  doors  on  the  south  and 
west.  The  porch  was  rather  eccentric  Victorian  work,  and 
the  vestry  on  the  north  side  was  of  the  same  character. 
Altogether  the  Church  was  very  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Allen's  observations  on  the  towers  of  Buckland 
Dinham  and  Hemington  Churches  are  as  follows  : — "  These 
two  similar  towers  have  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  windows 
which  can  hardly  be  called  artistic,  there  being  double  windows 
in  the  middle  stage,  and  single  windows  in  the  top  stage.  It 
is  known  from  long  experience  that  the  best  result  in  a  tower 
is  obtained  by  increasing  the  interest  towards  the  top  ;  but  in 
these  two  towers  the  middle  stage  is  made  the  most  important. 
Since  the  windows  in  the  two  stages  are  of  different  designs,  it 
is  possible  that  a  change  of  builders  took  place.  It  would  be 
charitable  to  suppose  that  the  masons  began  these  towers  with 
the  idea  of  building  elaborate  upper  stages,  as  at  Mells  and 
Leigh,  but  were  unable  to  carry  out  the  design  for  lack  of 
funds,  the  towers  being  finished  cheaply  after  an  interval." 
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Uteit  to  ammertioton  park. 

After  mounting  the  hill  from  Hemington,  members  made  their 
way  to  Ammerdown  House,  the  seat  of  the  President,  most  of 
them  taking  the  very  pleasant  walk  across  the  park  from  the 
main  road.  At  the  house  the  members  were  welcomed  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Hylton,  and  entertained  to  tea,  after  which  a 
gr6up  photograph  was  taken  at  the  end  of  the  bowling-green. 
The  gardens  were  greatly  admired  by  the  visitors,  who  also 
had  opportunity  of  seeing  the  pictures  and  other  objects  of 
interest  in  the  mansion.  Before  they  left,  Sir  Edward  Fry, 
on  behalf  of  the  members,  cordially  thanked  the  President 
and  Lady  Hylton  for  their  kind  hospitality. 

Conversazione  ant)  Loan  Museum. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Society  were  entertained 
at  a  Conversazione,  arranged  by  the  Frome  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution.  This  function  took  place  in  the 
Mechanics'  Hall,  and  its  success  was  due  mainly  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Ames,  hon.  secretary  to  the  Institute,  who 
was  assisted  in  the  matter  of  a  very  interesting  loan  exhibition 
by  Messrs.  A.  Newport  and  G.  W.  Thick,  as  well  as  by  the 
Society's  local  secretary  for  Frome  (Mr.  John  Coles,  junr.). 
The  hall  presented  a  most  attractive  appearance  with  a  fine 
display  of  some  two  hundred  "club-brasses,"  chiefly  Somerset 
(belonging  to  Mr.  P.  E.  Le  Gros,  J. p.),  on  the  right-hand  wall, 
and  with  a  varied  assortment  of  pictures,  books  and  objects  of 
local  interest  on  the  opposite  side,  some  of  the  more  valuable 
and  smaller  articles  being  exhibited  in  glass  cases  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall. 

The  objects  brought  from  the  permanent  museum  of  the 
Institution  included  two  Sedan  chairs  ;  a  charter  for  a  weekly 
market  and  two  fairs  at  Frome,  granted  by  Henry  VII  to 
Robert  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  and  Edmund  Leversedge  ; 
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i  an  enormous  pair  of  shears,  formerly  used  in  Frome  for  finish- 
ing off  cloth  ;  Frome  tokens  :  an  iron  battle-axe,  found  at 
I  Cottle's  Oak,  Frome  ;  model  of  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
:   villa  at  Whatlej  ;   a  bronze  celt  found  in  a  barrow  near 
I   Bristol  ;  and  woodwork  from  the  old  nave  roof  of  Frome 
i   parish  church.    Contributions  by  the  President  included  the 
I  staff  of  the  constable  of  the  hundred  court  of  Wellow,  and  a 
i  silhouette  portrait  group  of  the  children  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Jolliffe 
|  at  Ammerdown  about  1790.    There  were  a  number  of  paint- 
ings by  Mr.  W.  W.  Wheatley,  of  old  buildings  in  Frome  and 
i  the  district  (many  of  them  now  destroyed),  lent  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Singer  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Penny.    Mrs.  Penny  also  lent  cases  of 
old  keys,  and  Mr.  Singer  a  number  of  old  processional  crosses. 
The  charter  of  Nunney  market  was  lent  by  Mrs.  G.  A. 
!  Daniel.    Other  things  on  view  included  a  box  belonging  to 
Hannah  Withers,  one  of  the  young  girls  who  presented  a  bible 
1  and  flag  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  Taunton  ;  a  bronze 
|  celt  found   by  Mr.  H.  Cx.  Chislett  in  a  rabbit  burrow  at 
Axbridge  in  the  spring  of  1910  ;  a  number  of  books  relating 
to  Frome  ;  and  a  cannon-ball  recovered  from  the  moat  of 
Nunney  Castle. 

The  Vicar  of  Frome  and  Mrs.  Randolph  received  the  visitors, 
'  and  Prebendary  Randolph  expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave 
those  connected  with  the  Institution  to  entertain  the  members 
of   the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and    Natural  History 
!  Society,  and  said  he  hoped  they  would  enjoy  their  stay  in 
Frome.1 

Tn  addition  to  violin  solos  and  songs,  the  programme  in- 
'  eluded  the  reading  by  Prebendary  Daniel  of  a  paper  on  the 
"  Street  Names  of  Frome,"  but  which  embraced  much  other 
interesting  matter.    (This  paper  was  printed  in  1897  from  a 
newspaper  report). 

1.  The  Frome  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute  kindly  made  the  members 
!  of  the  Som  Arch.  &  N.  H.  Society  honorary  members  of  the  Institution  during 
j  the  Meeting. 
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Mr.  P.  E.  Le  Gritos  gave  a  short  but  interesting  address  on 
his  collection  of  club  emblems  or  brasses.  He  said  the  date  of 
their  first  introduction  was  not  known.  He  had  one  from 
Sherborne,  which  was  dated  "  1761."  The  designs  of  a  great 
many  of  them  were  very  much  alike,  and  the  spear  shape  pre- 
dominated, although  the  crown  was  also  a  common  design. 
The  emblems  came  generally  from  very  small  villages,  and 
very  often  the  smaller  the  village,  the  larger  and  more  ornate 
the  "  brasses."  The  small  village  of  Horningsham,  just  over 
the  Wiltshire  border,  possessing  a  population  of  but  a  few 
hundred  people,  had  three  distinct  clubs,  each  with  its  distinct 
brass.  Within  ten  miles  of  Frome  there  were  twenty  or  more 
benefit  clubs  which  had  these  brass  emblems.  Mr.  Le  Gros 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  "  brasses  "  of  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  explained  that  they  were  carried  on  poles  at  the 
annual  festivals  of  the  clubs. 

CfntD  Dap'0  ProceeDtnp. 

The  excursion  on  Thursday  was  also  very  successful.  Ac- 
cording to  the  programme  the  first  place  to  be  visited  was 
Wellow,  but  a  stop  was  made  at  Beckington  to  view  St. 
George's  Church,  which  is  known  as  the  resting-place  of  the 
body  of  the  poet,  Samuel  Daniel.  Neither  Mr.  Bligh  Bond 
nor  the  great  majority  of  the  members  present  had  visited  the 
Church  before. 

IBectttngton  Ctmrck 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  said  the  tower  (which  is  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave)  was  clearly  an  example  of  Norman  work,  of  the 
very  earliest  years  of  the  XII  Century.  It  might  possibly 
have  occupied  a  different  position  in  an  earlier  church,  seeing 
the  very  large  arch  on  the  west.  It  looked  as  if  it  might 
have  been  the  central  tower  in  a  Norman  church.  There 
was  a  very  large  variety  of  most  interesting  work  in  the 
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building.    The  nave  arcade  was  of  the  very  best  Perpen- 
dicular work,  whilst  the  beautiful  roof  was  very  different 
from  any  others  they  would  see  in  the  neighbourhood,  simpler 
and  more  like  the  type  of  roof  used  in  the  XIV  Century. 
It  still  had  a  fairly  acute  pitch.    There  was  a  very  simple 
and  solid  style  of  treatment  in  the  timbers,  which  gave  it 
a  very  remarkable  character.     There  were  indications  in 
the  north  aisle  of  a  similar  roof.    They  might  note  the 
curious  way  in  which  the  corbels  were  brought  round  to 
support  the  trusses  which  came  over  the  windows.  Some 
very  well-preserved  effigies  were  to  be  seen  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  one  or  two  of  which  were  of  the  XIV 
Century.    The  aisles  appeared  to  be  Perpendicular,  though 
the  stonework  (which  showed  signs  of  alterations)  might  be 
earlier,  with  the  later  windows  as  insertions.    There  was  a 
piscina  of  the  XIV   or  early  XV  Century  in  the  south 
aisle.    In  the  north  aisle  was  an  exit  to  a  rood-loft  erected 
at  a  lower  elevation  than  that  which  crossed  the  chancel 
arch — something  like  what  existed  at  Mere  Church,  Wilt- 
shire.   The  XV  Century  hagioscopes  at  the  sides  of  the 
I  chancel  arch  should  be  noticed,  and  there  were  features  sug- 
gestive of  sedilia  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel ;  but  some- 
thing  had  happened  to  them.    The  chapel  in  which  the  organ 
!  stood  was  evidently  a  very  late  addition  to  the  Church,  and 
•  the  west  window  looked  like  the  very  latest  Perpendicular 
work.    Evidently  the  north  porch  had  suffered  a  great  deal  of 
alteration.    It  had  traces  of  a  little  staircase  going  up  in  the 
;  corner,  probably  to  a  gallery  over  the  inner  door,  where  the 
I  choristers  would  go  up  on  Palm  Sundays  to  sing  the  Gloria. 
The  Church  would  well  repay  the  most  careful  examination, 
i  Externally,  he  noticed  a  very  good  and  simple  bell-cote.  After 
I  calling  attention  to  the  fan-tracery  under  the  tower,  Mr.  Bligh 
;  Bond  said  he  imagined  that  the  arches  in  the  masonry  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  tower  were  both  for  windows. 
There  was  a  Jacobean  screen  to  the  organ  chamber.  The 
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nave  had  a  more  pointed  roof  before  the  existing  one.  He 
referred  to  a  brass  in  the  chancel  floor  (figured  in  the  Proceed' 
ings,  Vol.  xxxix),  a  little  one  with  a  shield  bearing  a  dragon 
rampant  and  crosses  on  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  chancel 
arch,  a  merchant's  mark  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the 
organ  chamber,  and  some  XV  Century  reredos  work  in  the 
north  aisle.  He  pointed  out  that  at  least  three  of  the  corbels 
in  that  aisle  had  charges  on  the  shields  ;  one  had  three  es- 
callops, auother  had  three  escallops  impaling  a  bend  lozengy, 
and  a  third  some  animal  salient.  The  roof  showed  that  a  XIV 
Century  church  erected  on  the  spot  was  very  much  altered  in 
the  XV  Century.    The  font  was  of  the  early  XII  Century. 

C2lelioto  Cimrcf). 

After  a  long  drive  the  members  arrived  at  the  parish 
church  of  Wellow,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Julian. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  (who  made  use  of  some  notes  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Branch  of 
the  Society,  1904)  said  the  building  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  preserved  mediaeval  churches  in  the  Bath  district. 
It  consisted  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel 
with  a  chantry  chapel  attached  on  the  north  side,  and  a 
western  tower.  The  Church  was  founded  by  Henry  I,  who 
granted  it  in  1133  to  the  Abbey  of  Cirencester.  The  exist- 
ing nave  and  aisles  probably  date  from  the  end  of  the  XIV 
Century,  as  it  was  recorded  that  the  Church  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1372  at  the  cost  of  Sir  William  Hunger- 
ford,  one  of  the  Hungerfords  of  Wellow,  who  were  a  junior 
branch  of  the  Hungerfords  of  Farleigh.  It  was  of  a  very 
early  type  of  Perpendicular,  and  represented  one  of  the  rare 
instances  of  the  use  of  Perpendicular  forms  in  what  was 
generally  considered  the  Decorated  period,  of  which  Eding- 
ton,  in  Wiltshire,  was  a  noteworthy  example.  An  example 
of  the  mouldings  and  other  features  revealed  a  difference  be- 
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tween  them  and  the  usual  run  of  Somerset  Perpendicular. 
The  tower,  which  had  been  described  as  dating  from  Henrj 
VII's  time,  but  probably  was  much  earlier,  was  of  a  singu- 
lar type.  On  the  tower  wall  were  marks  of  an  older  roof, 
with  a  lower  and  more  acute  pitch,  showing  that  the  clere- 
story was  later  than  the  lower  portion  of  the  nave.  The 
nave  and  aisles  were  spacious  and  well  proportioned,  and 
the  nave-roof  was  good  of  its  kind.  The  oak  benching  was 
probably  of  XV  Century  date,  having  sunk  panelling  in  the 
bench-ends  and  poppy-head  finials.  There  were  indications 
of  a  former  rood-loft  across  the  chancel,  there  being  an 
opening  in  the  form  of  a  staircase  with  upper  doorway  in 
the  east  wall.  The  chancel  screen  survived,  and  was  in 
fairly  good  condition.  It  was  of  oak  and  of  the  kind  he 
regarded  as  the  North  Somerset  type,  consisting  of  a  range 
i  of  narrow  upright  divisions  divided  by  moulded  standards 
and  having  tracery  of  Perpendicular  character  in  the  heads, 
enriched  with  crocketted  ogee  canopies.  There  was  a  good 
vine-leaf  cornice,  and  the  spandrils  of  the  central  doorway 
were  extremely  well  designed  and  bold.  It  probably  had 
a  very  much  older  roof.  There  were  small  hagioscopes, 
just  like  those  at  Beckington,  and  the  rood  -  lofts  were 
probably  about  the  same  style.  The  mediasval  screen  in 
the  archway  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  still  bore  some 
fof  its  original  colouring.  The  chantry  chapel,  once  the 
chapel  of  the  Hungerfords.  was  at  one  time  extremely  rich 
and  still  retained  its  very  fine  oak  ceiling,  with  carved  and 
coloured  enrichments.  It  was  reconstructed  in  1878  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Browne,  architect,  of  Bath.  The 
shields  on  the  ceiling  displayed  the  arms  of  the  Hungerfords 
bf  Wellow,  and  the  Tropnells  of  Hassage,  a  local  manor.  In 
he  chapel  were  monuments  of  some  of  the  Hungerfords,  and 
'emains  of  beautiful  reredos  work  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
^ast  wall,  where  there  still  existed  some  traces  of  fresco 
)ainting,  thought  to  represent  apostles  and  prophets,  with 
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a  figure  in  the  centre  in  the  act  of  benediction.  During 
the  restoration  of  the  chapel  two  specimens  of  old  oak 
panelling,  carrying  remains  of  early  painting  on  them,  were 
found  supporting  the  lead  flat  adjoining  the  chancel  roof ; 
they  were  probably  part  of  the  screen  forming  a  parclose 
to  the  chancel.  The  existing  chancel  was  modern  and  had 
been  twice  rebuilt,  the  last  rebuilding  having  been  under- 
taken a  few  years  ago  and  followed  the  design  of  Mr. 
Bodley.  Some  windows  of  Geometrical  character,  which 
were  taken  from  the  former  chancel  were  stored  in  an  out- 
house at  the  vicarage  :  they  were  of  very  doubtful  antiquity, 
and  very  likely  were  a  part  of  the  work  of  1845,  when  the 
Church  was  first  "restored."  The  chancel  seemed  too 
narrow.  Another  noticeable  feature  of  the  Church  was  the 
south  porch  with  its  fine  ogee  canopy  and  niche  in  which 
a  modern  statue  of  St.  Julian  had  been  placed.  The  saint 
was  represented  as  holding  an  oar,  the  legend  being  that, 
as  an  act  of  penance  for  having  caused  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  work  of  a  ferryman. 

The  Eev.  F.  W.  Weaver  stated  that  in  the  late  Mr.  Adlam's 
extra-illustrated  "Collinson,"  were  six  pictures  of  the  frescoes 
discovered  in  the  north  chapel  of  Wellow  Church  in  1845.1 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  afterwards  drew  attention  to  the  stone 
effigy  of  a  priest  lying  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave. 
The  fact  that  the  head  was  to  the  east  showed  that  it  was 
a  priest,  as  also  did  the  cross  on  the  forehead  and  the  out- 
line of  a  chalice  sculptured  on  the  body.  The  figure  probably 
belonged  to  the  early  XV  Century. 

When  members  were  looking  round  the  Church,  the  follow- 
ing inscription  was  noticed  on  a  canopied  tomb  under  the 
north  window  of  the  chantry  chapel  : 

' '  ffor  the  love  of  Ihu  and  Mary  is  sake, 
Praye  for  them  that  this  lete  make." 

1.  Most  of  the  illustrations  referred  to  by  Mr.  Weaver  as  being  in  the 
Adlam  Collection  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Braikenridge  Collection  in  the 
Society's  Library. — H.  St.  G.  G. 
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Under  the  tower  was  a  XIII  Century  stone  coffin  and  lid,  the 
.  latter  bearing  a  foliated  cross.    It  was  found  in  the  church- 
yard, outside  the  chancel. 

Linton  IPriorg. 

On  leaving  Wellow,  the  members  retraced  the  road  to 
;  Hinton  Charterhouse.      A  visit  to  the  Church  had  been 
planned,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  lack  of  time, 
}  and  the  members  proceeded  direct  to  the  remains  of  the  Car- 
thusian Priory  situated  in  the  north-east  of  the  parish. 

Outside  the  building,  which  contains  the  chapel  and  two 
j  pigeon-lofts,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a.,  gave  some 
;  particulars  about  the  Priory.      He  said  the  Benedictines 
were  the  most  learned  of  the  religious  orders.    The  Carthu- 
sians were  much  lower  in  the  social  scale.    He  believed  that 
all  ranks  in  that  order  laboured  with  their  hands.    The  order 
never  took  very  deep  root  in  England.    They  had  only  nine 
houses  in  this  country,  and  it  was  rather  remarkable  that 
,  two  of  them  were  in  Somerset — at  Witham  and  Hinton. 
f      The  buildings  at  Hinton  were  begun  in  1227  and  apparently 
■  completed  in  five  years;  for,  on  April  16th,  1232,  says  Tanner, 
Ela,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  widow  of  William  Longespee, 
Earl  of  Salisbury  (a  natural  son  of  Henry  II),  who  died  in 
!>  1226,  laid  the  foundation  of  two  monasteries,  namely,  the 
i  Abbey  of  Lay  cock  in  Wiltshire  for  nuns  of  the  order  of  St. 
»   Augustine  in  the  morning,  and  the  Priory  of  Hinton  in 
,   Somerset  for  Carthusian  monks  in  the  afternoon.    Both  the 
<   Carthusian  houses  in  Somerset  were  founded  to  the  honour 
j  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  All 
!   Saints.    Moreover,  all  the  Carthusian  houses  in  England  were 
priories,  so  that  it  was  a  pity  that  one  of  the  principal  houses 
in  the  parish  was  misnamed  Hinton  Abbey. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  said  the  date  of  the  building  containing 
I   the  chapel  was  about  1230.    In  the  chapel  he  pointed  out  an 
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aumbry  and  two  shelves  or  brackets  on  the  east  wall ;  also  a 
consecration  cross  which  had  been  let  into  the  north  wall,  just 
outside  the  sacrarium. 

At  the  time  of  the  Society's  visit  the  chapel  was  used  as 
a  store  for  petrol  and  the  building  appeared  to  be  getting 
ruinous. 

The  XIII  Century  building  which  contains  the  refectory 
and  the  kitchens  were  also  inspected,  and  a  few  articles  of 
interest  in  the  post-Reformation  residence  close  by  were  also 
seen,  by  the  permission  of  the  new  occupier,  Mr.  F.  M. 
David,  whose  kindness  was  duly  acknowledged. 

jFarleigf)  ©ungerforti. 

VOTES  OF  THANKS. 

Luncheon  was  served  in  the  grounds  of  the  Hungerford 
Arms  Inn,  Farleigh  Hungerford. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  Hon.  Sec,  presided,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  repast,  said  the  time  had  come  when  the  members 
would  be  thinking  of  their  departure,  and  it  was  their  duty, 
before  dispersing,  to  return  thanks  to  those  who  had  helped  to 
make  the  meeting  such  a  pleasant  one.  Firstly,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Lady  Hylton — Lord  Hylton  for  acting  as  President 
and  both  of  them  for  their  hospitality.  Then  to  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Duckworth  for  entertaining  them  ; 
to  the  clergy  who  had  kindly  thrown  open  their  churches  to 
the  Society,  and  with  them  should  be  coupled  the  Rev.  Preb. 
Daniel,  who  spoke  at  Frome  and  Nunney  ;  also  to  Mr.  F. 
Bligh  Bond,  who  had  kindly  given  so  much  of  his  valuable 
time  for  the  edification  and  the  pleasure  of  others;  to  Mr. 
St.  George  Gray,  their  Assistant-Secretary  and  Curator,  for 
his  untiring  energy  in  managing  the  details  of  the  meeting ; 
to  the  Frome  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  for  kindly 
entertaining  them  at  the  conversazione  on  Wednesday  (special 
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mention  being  made  of  Prebendary  and  Mrs.  Randolph  and 
Mr.  H.  E.  Ames)  ;  and  the  Society's  local  secretary  for 
Frome  (Mr.  John  Coles,  jun.) 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Weaver 
had  omitted  one  of  the  chief  names — his  own.  Almost  at 
the  last  moment  he  had  to  act  as  excursion  secretary,  owing 
to  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin's  family  bereavement.  It  had 
'  been  a  most  successful  meeting  in  every  way,  and  the  weather 
had  been  glorious. 

jfarletgb  Castle. 

After  lunch  the  members  proceeded  to  examine  the  scanty 
remains  of  Farleigh  Castle,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a.  The  late  Canon  J.  E.  Jackson  con- 
tributed to  the  third  volume  of  the  Society's  Proceedings  an 
excellent  account  of  the  ruins,  with  illustrations  and  a  plan. 
This  was  afterwards  amplified  into  a  valuable  guide. 

In  the  chapel  Mr.  Weaver  pointed  out  the  different  monu- 
ments of  the  Hungerford  family,  beginning  with  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hungerford,  who  died  3rd  December,  1398.  He  is 
the  first  person  formally  mentioned  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament 
as  holding  the  office  of  Speaker.  In  March,  1369,  he  pur- 
chased Farleigh  from  Bartholomew  Lord  Burghersh,  who 
died  in  the  course  of  the  next  month.  The  charters  in  the 
Hungerford  Chartulary  (sub  Wellow)  show  that  seisin  was 
finally  given  on  10th  January,  1371.  He  then  determined  to 
settle  in  Somersetshire,  and  in  1380  was  confirmed  in  the  office 
of  forester  of  Selwood.  Farleigh  was  rebuilt  as  a  castle  ;  and 
on  26th  November,  1383,  he  received  a  pardon  for  crenellating 
1  the  mansion  house  of  his  manor  of  Farle  Mountfort  without 
licence,  but  for  this  he  paid  a  fine  of  one  mark  (Pat.  Rolls, 
7  Rich.  II,  i,  m.  6).  His  son  and  successor,  Walter  Lord 
Hungerford,  rebuilt  the  parish  church,  as  appears  by  an  entry 
in  the  episcopal  registers  at  Wells — "6  Nov.,  1443,  commissio 

■  It 
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Jacobo  Akadensi  episcopo  ad  dedicandam  ecclesiam  cum  cirni- 
terio  de  Ferle  Hungerford  quam  dominus  Walterus  dominus 
de  Hungerford  nuper  de  integro  edificari  et  construi  fecit." 
This  date  was  that  of  the  festival  of  St.  Leonard,  to  whom 
the  Church  is  dedicated.  From  this,  Canon  Jackson  has  in- 
ferred that  the  parish  church  was  then  rebuilt  on  a  new  site, 
and  the  original  building,  being  now  enclosed  within  the  walls 
of  the  Castle,  converted  into  a  private  chapel,  and  rebuilt  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  two  build- 
ings is  of  the  same  design.  As  the  font  is  apparently  Early 
English  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  earlier  church.  At- 
tention was  also  called  to  the  very  fine  iron-work  round  the 
oldest  tomb  in  the  side  chapel,  and  to  the  early  Decorated 
doorway,  regarded  by  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  as  being  about  1340. 

On  leaving  the  building  many  of  the  visitors  entered  the 
vault  to  see  the  curious  leaden  cases  containing  the  bodies  of 
members  of  the  Hungerford  family. 

Since  the  meeting  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin  has  sent 
the  following  notes: — The  Castle  was  sold  in  1686  by  Sir 
Edward  Hungerford,  who  is  best  known  for  his  reckless 
extravagance,  and  with  his  death  in  1711  the  history  of  the 
Farleigh  family  of  Hungerford  practically  closes  (D.N.B., 
xxviii,  256).  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  his  "  Vicissitudes  of 
Families"  (1860),  devotes  several  pages  to  an  account  of 
Sir  Edward,  and  more  sua  confusing  him  with  his  uncle, 
makes  him  die  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years. 

Since  the  date  of  the  meeting  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Hobhouse 
has  presented  to  the  Society  the  chartularies  of  the  families 
of  Molines  and  of  Hungerford,  contained  in  two  large  volumes. 
By  the  marriage  of  Robert  Lord  Hungerford  (grandson  of 
Walter  mentioned  above)  with  Eleanor,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  William  de  Molines,  of  Stoke  Poges,  co.  Bucks,  the 
chartulary  containing  the  register  of  her  large  possessions, 
drawn  up  about  1350,  would  come  under  her  husband's  notice; 
and  he  had  a  similar  record  drawn  up  for  himself  about  1460. 
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It  contains  346  folios  of  parchment,  whereon  the  title-deeds  of 
I  his  manors  in  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire  are  elaborately  re- 
corded. A  table  of  contents  on  the  first  leaf  is  of  interest,  as 
the  numbers  of  the  pages  are  given  in  Arabic  numerals  of 
very  early  form,  many  being  now  obsolete. 

jBorton      Pfnlip  Cfcutcj). 

f  On  leaving  Farleigh  the  members  were  conveyed  to  Norton 
t  St.  Philip,  where  the  parish  church  of:  SS.  Philip  and  James 
[  was  the  first  place  to  be  visited. 

I  Speaking  inside  the  Church,  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  said  the 
building  was  one  of  exceptional  character  and  had  been  a 
standing  puzzle  to  antiquaries.    Its  architecture  followed  no 

;  definite  school,  and  in  many  respects  violated  all  precedent. 
At  first  sight  it  gave  the  impression  of  being  a  work  of  the 

.  Perpendicular  period,  but  the  singularity  of  its  proportions  at 
once  set  it  apart  from  the  products  of  any  recognised  school 
of  design  of  the  mediaeval  period,  and  proclaimed  it  as  the 
work  of  an  individual  designer,  who,  whilst  in  sympathy  with 
the  forms  and  the  traditions  of  XV  Century  church  building, 

;  was  himself  entirely  outside  the  influence  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing schools  and  had  no  training  in  their  principles  or  methods. 
It  seemed  the  work  of  an  amateur  and  an  eclectic.  That 

»  opinion,  arising  from  an  intuitive  feeling  inspired  by  almost 
every  line  and  feature  of  the  work,  had  received  reinforce- 
ment through  a  study  of  local  records,  and  those,  pieced 

:  together,  told  a  story  of  singular  interest.    The  story  of  the 

i  Church,  as  it  shaped  itself  in  his  mind,  would  first  be  related ; 

:  afterwards  the  architectural  evidence,  with  its  documentary 

1  support,  would  be  submitted. 

That  place,  called  Norton  in  Domesday,  and  by  the  same 
simple  appellation  in  1227  in  the  foundation  deed  of  the  Car- 
thusian house  of  Hinton,  received,  in  the  year  1291,  a  charter 
empowering  the  parish  to  hold  a  weekly  market.     Even  in 
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those  early  days,  the  district  seemed  to  have  been  an  import- 
ant centre  of  the  cloth  trade,  and  there  was  a  relic  of  its  past 
greatness  in  the  wonderful  old  inn,  "  The  George."  It  was  1 
the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Jackson  that  when  the  monks  of 
Hinton  obtained  a  charter  to  hold  a  market  and  fair,  they 
built  the  inn  for  a  market-house  and  hostel  to  accommodate 
cloth-sellers  and  frequenters  of  the  market.  The  license 
given  for  the  fair  directed  that  it  should  be  held  on  the  vigil,  j 
feast  and  morrow  of  SS.  Philip  and  James,  to  whose  honour 
that  Church  was  dedicated.  The  cloth  industry  continued  to 
be  a  staple  industry  in  that  part  of  the  country  right  down 
to  modern  times,  and  brought  great  wealth  to  many.  The 
prosperity  of  the  cloth  and  wool  trades  had  left  its  mark  on 
the  architecture  of  the  west  country,  not  only  in  domestic, 
but  also  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  ;  and  many  a  fine 
church  in  Somerset  and  Devon  was  built  or  re-edified  by 
the  munificence  of  prosperous  merchants  in  pious  recognition 
of  benefits  received. 

In  1527  the  living  of  Norton  was  united  with  the  chapelry 
of  Hinton,  and  the  two  churches  were  coupled  until  1825. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  of  Hinton,  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  priory  were  alienated  and  passed  to  Lord 
Craven.  It  was  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  priory 
buildings  were  demolished  in  his  time,  and  used  as  building  | 
material  for  works  in  the  neighbourhood.  Much  would 
naturally  have  gravitated  to  Norton,  always  a  well-to-do 
place,  as  the  records  on  the  old  monuments  (now  removed) 
testified. 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  a  prosperous 
resident  of  Norton,  named  Jeffrey  Flower,  who  had  a  dwell- 
ing-house not  far  from  the  market  cross  in  Norton,  on  the 
opposite  side  to  "The  George."  That  house  he  leased,! 
about  the  year  1584,  to  one  Richard  Parsons,  and  it  became  j 
an  inn,  the  owner's  name  being  perpetuated  by  its  sign,  the! 
"Flower  de  Luce."    Jeffrey  Flower  was  a  staunch  church-! 
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man,  a  lover  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  one  who  lamented 
the  destruction  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  former  time.  But  little  chance  was  there 
during  the  Queen's  reign  to  give  expression  to  his  tastes 
and  feelings  in  that  respect.  His  time  was  to  come  later, 
when  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  echoes  of  the  old 
Catholicity  were  sounding  afresh.    He  had  now,  after  years 

j  of  prosperous  commerce,  laid  by  enough  to  enable  him  to 
indulge  his  zeal  for  revival.  The  beautiful  Abbey  Church 
of  Bath  in  particular  appealed  to  his  emotions  in  the  forlorn 
and  dismantled  state  in  which  it  had  been  left  after  the 
Dissolution.  True,  it  had  been  given  to  the  city  as  a  parish 
church,  but  little  had,  as  yet,  been  done  to  restore  it.  How- 
ever, a  great  effort  was  to  be  made,  and  all  friends  of  the 
Church  were  uniting  as  benefactors  towards  the  completion  of 
the  fabric.  The  names  of  those  contributors  were  preserved, 
and  amongst  them  was  Jeffrey  Flower.  The  restorers  worked 
well ;  no  mere  utilitarian  motives  actuated  them.  Nor  did 
they  heed  the  voice  of  fashion,  which  would  have  persuaded 
them  to  adopt  the  "  Classic  "  innovations  of  the  day,  though 

i  those  had  already  displaced  the  older  "  Gothic  "  principles, 
and  the  latter  had  fallen  into  contempt  with  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  builders.  They  steadfastly  adhered  to  the 
ancient  design,  working  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  old  forms,  and  the  result  was  that  they  had  to-day,  in 
Bath  Abbey  a  building  largely  post-Reformation,  but  showing 
ja  striking  unity  of  style  throughout,  and  free  from  Italian 
admixture. 

Flower's  ambition  had  meanwhile  been  growing  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  own  Church  which  might  be  worthy  to  compare 
i with  what  had  been  done  at  Bath.  The  place  had  grown,  and 
there  was  perhaps  urgent  need  of  greater  accommodation  for 
worshippers.  So,  having  leave,  he  set  to  work,  and  his  first 
:  bought  was  to  save  from  decay  or  ignoble  uses  certain  ancient 
md  hallowed  stones  remaining  of  the  monastic  church  at 
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Hinton.    Accordingly  he  procured  many  choice  stones  of  fine 
workmanship,  and  those  he  planned  to  incorporate  in  his  new 
design.    A  great  tower  he  planned  to  stand  at  the  west.  In 
it  be  inserted  some  fine  niche-work,  and  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  ground-stage  he  put  windows  in  three  sides,  vaulting 
the  space  within  with  moulded  ribs,  with  imperfect  science, 
but,  nevertheless,  well.    The  great  arch  to  the  east  was  boldly 
schemed  and  well  wrought.    Above  the  vaulted  ceiling  he  con-  i 
structed  a  chamber  as  a  small  oratory  for  private  use,  and 
there,  free  from  invidious  comment  or  malicious  intervention, 
he  could  worship  in  peace  according  to  the  older  use.  Tradition 
still  said  that  a  chapel  was  made  in  the  tower,  and  that  traces  j 
of  its  altar  yet  remained.    To  give  greater  space,  the  eastern  j 
wall  was  recessed,  and  a  gable  with  a  stone  ridge  was  formed 
outside  the  tower,  and  might  still  be  seen.    Within,  on  the 
north  side,  he  built  a  little  niche,  close  to  which  was  the 
aumbry.    He  carried  the  tower  up  two  stages  more,  and 
finished  it  with  battlements  and  corner  pinnacles,  all  very: 
solid  and  strong.    Buttresses  of  bold  outline  stood  squarej 
to  each  corner.     All  the  detail  was   the  work  of  his  own! 
gifted  instinct,  and  though  architectural  critics  would  termj 
it  debased,  since  it  did  not  follow  the  canons  of  the  style) 
it  attempted  to  imitate,  yet  it  was  not  without  a  certain  truth! 
of  proportion  and  sense  of  effectiveness.    He  planned  a  spire,' 
and  built  in  the  pendentives  for  it,  but  was  possibly  well-! 
advised  to  leave  that  particular  ambition  unfulfilled.    It  hacj 
been  thought  that  the  tower  was  first  built.    They  then  canui 
to  the  body  of  the  Church,  which  seemed  to  have  been  pullec; 
down  in  great  measure  before  Flower  started  his  buildingj 
He  left  standing  a  part  of  the  south  aisle  wall,  with  th<| 
little  staircase  in  the  porch  wall,  by  which,  in  old  days,  the  j 
choristers  would  go  up  on  Palm  Sunday  to  a  narrow  galler! 
over  the  inner  door  to  sing  hymns  (just  as  they  had  it  a  j 
Weston  -  in  -  Grordano),  and  the  staircase  to  the  rood-lof 
aarainst  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch.     Most  of  th 
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rest  lie  rebuilt,  and  he  was  not  content  to  follow  one  style, 
but  tried  to  make  the  work  an  epitome  of  successive  styles, 
like  an  old  church  which  was  the  growth  of  centuries.  His 
love  of  variety  led  him  into  the  region  of  the  eccentric,  and 

'  if,  as  seemed  to  be  the  case,  the  middle  arch  in  the  north 
arcade  was  his,  and  not  supplied  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  (who 
"restored"  the  Church  in  1847),  then  they  had  at  least  one 
feature  in  which  the  desire  to  be  original  had  totally  eclipsed 
all  other  motives.  It  was,  of  course,  easy  enough  to  find 
fault  with  the  detail,  but  little  exception  could  be  taken  to 
the  proportions  of  the  Church  and  its  general  arrangements. 
The  desire  for  conformity  to  old  principles'  was  manifest  in 
the  screen-work,  which  was  a  rough  but  effective  imitation 
of  the  work  of  the  previous  century  ;  but  it  was  certainly 
Jacobean.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  screens  were 
part  of  Flower's  work.  They  had  also  documentary  evidence 
of  his  work  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bath,  as  follows  : — 

"Jeffery  Flower,  of  Philip's  Norton,  in  the  countie  of 
Somerset,  Gentleman,  at  whose  only  charge  was  built  upp 
the  newe  walle,  with  the  doore  therein,  and  the  window  as  it 

jj  now  standeth  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  allie  of  the  quire." 
In  the  spandrels  of  that  door  there  were  probably  still  to  be 
seen  two  small  shields — one  bearing  a  fleur-de-lys  and  the 

j  other  the  initials  "  I.  F." 

Jeffrey  Flower  died  in  1644,  and  was  presumably  buried  in 
the  Church,  but  there  was  no  inscribed  stone  discoverable. 
Against  the  south  aisle  wall,  however,  was  a  curious  tomb, 
which  he  had  reason  to  think  might  be  Flower's  memorial. 
There  had  been  various  theories  as  to  the  figure  represented. 
Pepys,  in  his  ei  Diary,"  spoke  of  "  a  very  ancient  tomb  of 
some  knight  templar,  I  think,"  and  might  possibly  be  refer- 
ring to  that  one  ;  but  it  was  most  unlikely,  since  the  figure  was 
that  of  a  merchant,  dressed  in  a  long  surtout,  with  a  curious 
tall  cap  and  a  belt  from  which  hung  an  ink-horn.  The 
canopy-work  over  the  figure  was  a  passable  imitation  of 
Vol.  L  VII  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XVII),  Part  I.  p 
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Tudor  work,  with  the  crudeness  of  the  Carolean  copies,  and 
the  work  in  the  lower  panels  gave  a  like  impression.  When 
death  overtook  Jeffrey  Flower,  the  work  to  which  he  had 
so  freely  devoted  his  substance  was  still  in  process  of  com- 
pletion. Prior  to  the  "restoration"  in  1847,  the  old  roof  of 
the  .  nave  showed  a  Carolean  ceiling,  with  pendants  executed 
in  plaster,  and  those  were  dated  1645.  Again,  in  the  mention 
of  those  pendants  they  had  another  link  with  Bath  Abbey 
and  its  restorers. 

If  no  carved  inscription  commemorated  the  donor  of  the 
Church,  yet  his  death  was  not  suffered  to  go  unrecorded. 
When  the  walls  were  stripped  in  1847,  there  came  to  light, 
above  the  little  door  wThich  then  stood  in  the  east  corner  of  the 
south  chapel  (where  now  was  the  piscina),  the  following  lines  : 

TE,  FLOS,  JAM  JVSTI 
RAPVERVNT  STAMINA  FVSI 
VIRTVTIS  EEMANET 
NOBILIS  VMBRA  TVAE. 

(Now,  Flower,  the  Fates  have  thee  of  life  bereft, 
Large  shadow  of  thy  virtues  thou  hast  left.) 

What  "large  shadow"  ?  A  visible  token,  surely,  of  his  bene- 
factions. Not  simply  the  memory  of  a  philanthropic  mind 
and  virtuous  life,  but  the  impressive  shadow  of  a  great  church 
and  a  stately  tower  ! 

In  pointing  out  the  different  features  of  the  Church,  Mr. 
Bligh  Bond  said  that  a  great  deal  of  what  was  to  be  seen 
inside  was  "  restoration  "  work,  done  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
when  he  had  not,  perhaps,  got  that  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gothic  architecture  which  he  developed  later.  The 
font  appeared  to  be  Perpendicular,  but  not  a  good  specimen 
of  its  kind.  The  canopy  of  the  tomb  already  referred  to  was 
very  late.  He  was  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  costume  of  the 
figure,  but  he  imagined  one  would  not  be  far  wrong  in  putting 
it  down  to  about  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  west  doorway 
probably  came  from  Hinton  Priory.  Inside  it  was  a  mass  of 
fragments  of  old  work  put  together. 
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The  following  notes  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Allen,  on  the  Wellow  and 
Norton  St.  Philip  towers  were  afterwards  read  : — "  These  two 
towers  have  several  features  in  common,  but  I  have  not 
hitherto  found  any  other  tower  related  to  them.  They  seem 
to  be  of  very  late  character.  Prof.  Freeman  used  to  say  that 
the  design  of  Norton  tower  looked  as  if  it  had  been  turned  up- 
side down,—  referring  to  the  accumulation  of  ornament  in  the 
lower  portion,  instead  of  at  the  top,  where  it  would  have  been 
much  more  telling.  The  defect  is  probably  due  to  the  lateness 
of  the  tower  and  the  loss  of  the  fine  art  of  tower-designing." 

When  members  were  inspecting  the  Church,  particular 
interest  was  taken  in  the  tower  oratory  with  its  gabled  window 
to  the  east,  and  in  the  variety  of  old  work  incorporated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower. 

Cfte  ©eorge  3|nn,  iSorton  ©t.  Pfnlip- 

On  leaving  the  Church,  members  made  their  way  to  the 
famous  George  Inn,  where  tea  was  served  in  the  room  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  is  said  to  have  slept  in  (June  26th, 
1685),  a  few  days  before  the  Battle  of  Sedgmoor.  The 
interesting  features  of  the  inn  were  viewed,  including  the 
spacious  loft  at  the  top  of  the  house  where  cloth  was  placed 
for  the  fairs  held  at  Norton  in  past  centuries.  The  broad- 
cloth industry  was  at  one  time  the  chief  business  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  George  Inn  has  been  the  centre 
of  the  life  of  the  village  for  over  six  hundred  years,  being 
first  licensed  as  an  alehouse  in  1397.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Proceedings,  Vol.  Ill,  frontispiece.  Several  references  to 
the  inn  will  be  found  in  Miss  Foxcroft's  paper  on  "Monmouth 
at  Philip's  Norton,"  in  Part  II. 

luIUngton  Cfturcf). 

The  Church  of  All  Saints,  Lullington,  was  the  last  item  on 
the  programme.  It  is  prettily  situated  just  outside  the  large 
Park  of  Orchardleigh. 
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The  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  (x.  Marshall,  said  the  manor  of 
Lullington  belonged  to  Harold  until  he  was  killed  at  Hast- 
ings. William  the  Conqueror  then  gave  it  to  Geoffrey, 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  who  held  it  with  many  other  manors, 
and  he  may  have  built  the  Church.  The  font  and  the  north 
door  were  extremely  good  specimens  of  Norman  work,  and 
if  Bishop  Geoffrey  got  some  of  the  guild  of  workmen  over 
from  Coutances,  that  would  explain  the  fine  character  of  the 
work.  The  original  Church  was  Norman,  but  the  present 
tower  appeared  to  have  been  rebuilt  about  1200  or  1250,  and 
the  chancel  arch  made  pointed,  the  Norman  carved  stones 
being  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible.  He  was  anxious  to  get 
information  about  the  stone  (perhaps  a  coffin  cover)  in  the 
vestry.  On  the  stone  is  carved  an  unusual  type  of  cross,  above 
which  is  a  hand  in  the  attitude  of  benediction  reaching  down 
from  a  cloud,  an  emblem  of  the  Almighty  Father,  especially 
in  the  early  middle  ages.  There  was  the  same  symbol  at 
Romsey  Abbey,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Cooper  found  another  one 
at  Coutances.  He  drew  attention  to  the  pretty  little  priests' 
door  on  the  south  of  the  chancel. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  stated  that  he  had  never  visited  the 
Church  before  and  he  was  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
building  to  advance  any  theories.  Coutances  Cathedral  dated 
from  about  1220  to  1230 — about  the  same  time  as  Salisbury. 
The  chancel  arch  before  them  was  undoubtedly  rebuilt  in  the 
Early  English  period.  The  date  of  the  Norman  work  in  the 
Church  was  about  1100.  He  pointed  out  the  remains  of  the 
opening  leading  up  to  the  rood-loft  in  the  chapel. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  stone  coffin-lid  in  the  vestry 
may  have  covered  the  remains  of  the  warrior-bishop  Geoffrey, 
but  "he  died  at  Coutances  on  3rd  Feb.,  1093,  in  the  presence 
of  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  other  prelates,  and  was  buried  in  his 
cathedral  church"  {Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  xxi,  32). 

When  the  members  were  viewing  the  beautiful  north  door 
of  the  Church  (illustration  in  Proceedings,  II,  ii,  91),  Mr. 
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Marshall  described  the  various  features.  Over  the  door  is 
a  niche  containing  the  figure  of  the  Lord  in  glory  surrounded 
by  four  circles  representing  the  powers  of  nature,  all  contained 
under  a  rude  triangular  canopy.  The  outer  member  of  the 
circular  arch  is  carved  with  grotesque  heads  representing  the 
powers  of  evil  trodden  under  foot  by  the  effigy  overhead.  The 
tympanum  contains  the  figures  of  two  animals  on  either  side 
of  a  tree  which  may  represent  the  Church  feeding  on  the  tree 
beside  the  waters  of  life.  The  capitals  of  the  two  attached 
shafts  on  one  side  of  the  door  show  a  stag  being  pursued  by 
centaurs.  On  the  other  side  was  Samson  breaking  the  jaws 
of  the  lion,  symbolical  of  their  Lord  breaking  the  bonds  of 
Death.  Many  representations  could  be  found  elsewhere  of 
the  Christian  soul  as  a  stag  and  the  devil  with  a  spear  or  net. 
There  was  at  least  one  with  the  bow  and  arrow  as  weapons, 
and  that  was  at  St.  Pierre,  Caen,  whilst  at  the  same  place  was 
a  representation  of  Samson  breaking  the  jaws  of  the  lion. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  elicited  the  facts  that  some  years  ago 
the  doorway,  which  was  then  built  up,  was  nearly  covered 
by  the  earth  which  lay  against  the  north  wall  of  the  Church, 
and  that  the  whole  doorway  was  taken  down  and  set  up 
afresh.  He  thought  the  date  of  the  doorway  was  from 
about  1100  to  1120.  The  top  stage  of  the  tower  was  Per- 
pendicular. About  1340  was  the  date  of  the  priests'  door 
\i  and  the  Decorated  windows  in  the  chancel.  He  pointed  out 
( that  the  coffin-slab  in  the  vestry  was  much  too  short  for  a 
coffin  containing  a  person  of  anything  like  average  height.  (It 
i  is  illustrated  in  the  Proceedings,  xxxix,  i,  27). 

The  Vicar  called  attention  to  a  carved  stone  built  into  the 
:  churchyard  wall  to  the  south-west  of  the  Church,  which  was 
'  perhaps  part  of  a  churchyard  cross. 

Frome  was  reached  at  6.30  p.m.,  and  the  Society's  annual 
gathering  for  1911  came  to  an  end. 


Cbe  (Entomological  Section. 


President— Mr.  Gerald  B.  Coney,  The  Hall,  Batcombe. 
Recorder—  Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd,  f.e.s.,  108,  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton. 
Treasurer — Mr.  W.  A.  Bogue,  f.e.s.,  The  Bank  House,  Watchet. 
Secretary — Mr.  H.  H.  Slater,  Stawell,  Bridgwater. 

T  I  ^HE  Entomological  Section  has  made  some  progress  during 
a  very  unpropitious  season,  when,  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  Aphis  life,  the  leaves  of  all  trees  have  been  glazed 
with  honey-dew,  and  our  sugar  was  consequently  ignored  till 
mid-August.    Larvae  have  likewise  been  very  scarce. 

Next  year  we  propose  to  print  a  list  of  the  additions  made 
to  the  county  list  since  the  Victoria  County  History  was  pub- 
lished ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  little  group  of 
working  entomologists  have  not  been  altogether  idle.  Will 
those  members  who  have  not  yet  got  into  touch  with  the 
Section — and  any  other  working  entomologists  in  any  branch 
in  the  county,  who  are  in  the  same  position — kindly  consider 
their  captures  within  the  last  seven  years  or  so,  in  the  light  of 
the  Victoria  County  History  list  (a  separate  copy  of  which  can 
be  seen  at,  or  borrowed  by  members  from,  the  parent  Society's 
Library),  and  acquaint  the  Secretary  of  the  Section  with  any 
new  records  they  may  have  made  ?  Dates  of  capture  are 
absolutely  necessary  when  doing  so,  and,  except  in  the  few 
cases  where  precise  publication  seems  undesirable,  localities 
also.    The  latter,  however,  may  be  approximate. 

The  Section  has  sustained  a  great  loss  this  year  in  the  death 
of  its  first  President,  Mr.  W.  Macmillan,  j.p.,  of  Castle  Gary. 
At  the  Sedgmoor  meeting,  Mr.  G.  B.  Coney,  of  Batcombe  Hall, 
Evercreech,  was  unanimously  appointed  interim  President. 
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The  Section  had  a  very  novel  field  "  day  "  on  Sedgmoor,  on 
July  20th,  1911,  when  the  peculiarities  of  the  season  revealed 
themselves.  At  that  time  of  year,  the  grass-crops,  which  con- 
tain a  number  of  unusual  food-plants,  are  generally  uncut  and 
insects  plentiful.  This  year  Sedgmoor  was  mown  and  grazed 
bare,  and  almost  dried  up.  The  ditch  insects,  chiefly  Crambi 
and  Py rales,  were  principally  in  evidence.  What  an  odd 
Aventia  jlexula  was  doing  there  at  all  was  not  plain  !  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  few  captures  of  note  at  our  two  sheets  and 
fen  lights,  it  was  a  pleasant  meeting  (somewhat  enlivened  by 
a  wandering  bull,  who  ended  his  manoeuvres  by  getting  hope- 
lessly bogged  in  a  peat  ditch),  and  ended  with  supper  at  2  a.m. 
We  hoped  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  that  elusive  little  insect 
Schranhia  turfosalis,  taken  in  plenty,  "  near  Bridgwater "  by 
the  late  C.  G.  Barrett,  but  which  no  one  else  has  been  able  to 
find— nor  did  we. 

As  soon  as  the  question  of  a  suitable  cabinet  has  been 
settled,  a  start  can  be  made  with  the  new  county  type  collec- 
tion of  Lepidoptera.  Some  of  us  have  been  keeping  duplicates 
for  the  purpose,  and  probably  nearly  half  the  recorded  species 
will  be  available  at  once.  Any  donations  of  specimens  for  this 
purpose  should  be  well  set  on  black  pins,  with  a  label  on  the 
pin  giving  date  and  locality,  and,  if  desired,  captor's  name.  It 
is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  add,  that  the  collection  will  include,  not 
merely  species,  but  also  specimens  only  which  have  been 
taken  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Gr.  T.  Lyle,  Bank  House,  Brockenhurst,  Hants,  has 
kindly  consented  to  identify  Ichneumons  for  us,  as  specialist. 
Will  all  our  lepidopterists  therefore  kindly  pin  and  set  any 
ichneumons  they  may  breed  or  obtain.  Mr.  Lyle  asks  that 
they  may  be  labelled  with  date  and  locality,  and,  if  possible, 
with  the  name  of  the  host  insect  whence  they  emerged.  The 
Secretary  (of  the  Section)  will  be  glad  to  forward  any  en- 
trusted to  him  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


The  Ornithological  Section. 


Cfte  ©rnttftological  Section. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  Audries. 
Recorder — Mr.  James  Turner,  Dovery  Down,  Porlock. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Amy  Smith,  The  Mount,  Halse,  Taunton. 

This  Section  is  creating  an  interest  amongst  ornithologists  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  As  the  Section  becomes  better 
known,  the  members,  who  now  number  over  thirty,  will,  we 
hope,  be  gradually  increased. 

While  certain  parts  of  Somerset  are  sufficiently  represented 
by  ornithologists  of  long  residence  in  the  county,  there  are 
other  parts  from  which  the  officers  of  the  Section  would  be 
glad  to  receive  assistance,  and  more  especially  from  the  dis- 
tricts of  Somerton,  South  Petherton,  Wincanton,  Bruton  and 
Frome. 

Members  have  received  a  type-written  copy  of  the  Rev. 
F.  L.  Blathwayt's  "  Birds  of  Somerset,"  compiled  ten  years 
ago,  for  the  Victoria  County  History ,  Somerset,  which  gives  a 
list  of  258  species  as  having  been  recorded  within  the  county 
up  to  that  date.  A  type-written  copy  of  the  Recorder's  notes 
and  observations  on  Somerset  birds,  during  a  period  of  forty- 
five  years,  has  also  been  sent  out  to  members.  The  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  type-writing  has  been  kindly  defrayed 
by  the  following  donations : — The  Som.  Arch,  and  N.  H. 
Society  £1  Is.,  Mr.  H.  Gr.  Turner  £l  Is.,  Mr.  C.  Tite  £\, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Turner,  10s.  6d. 

These  two  sets  of  notes  enable  members  to  ascertain  what 
species  are  merely  local,  those  which  are  only  visitors,  and 
those  which  are  of  only  the  very  rarest  occurrence  within  the 
county.  The  amount  of  fresh  information  received  by  the 
Recorder  is  interesting'  and  encouraging. 

The  annual  fee  for  membership  is  5s.  ;  but  for  members  of 
the  parent  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society,  2s.  6d. 
The  financial  year  is  from  January  1st  to  December  31st. 
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The  Section  is  now  free  from  debt,  and  the  executive  be- 
lieves it  only  needs  more  members  to  ensure  its  continued  use- 
fulness. 

The  following  occurrences,  inter  alia,  have  recently  been 
recorded  : — 

Little  Owl  (Athene  noctita),  killed  on  9th  March,  1911,  at 
He  Abbots,  and  identified  by  the  Taunton  taxidermist,  Mr. 
W.  K.  Petherick.  This  is  the  third  recorded  instance  of  this 
species  in  the  county.  Gannet  (Sula  bassana),  killed  at  West 
Lyng,  near  Durston,  on  November  11th,  1911.  This  is  the 
second  record  of  the  species  in  the  county  or  on  its  coast. 
Purchased  by  the  Somersetshire  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society 
for  their  museum.  Black  Redstart  (Ruticilla,  titys),  a  young 
male  bird,  killed  on  October  21st,  1911,  at  Exebridge,  near 
Dulverton,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Theo.  F.  Tracy  to  Taunton 
Museum. 


Cfce  ^Botanical  Section. 

President— The  Rev.  Preb.  G.  E.  Smith,  Langford,  Bristol. 
Recorder — The  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  f.l.s.,  West  Monkton,  Taunton. 
Secretary— Mr.  W.  D.  Miller,  Cheddon,  Taunton. 

A  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  at  the  Museum,  Taunton 
Castle,  on  Tuesday,  March  7th,  1911,  the  President  (the  Rev. 
Preb.  G.  E.  Smith)  in  the  chair. 

Among  those  present  were  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  f.l.s. 
(Recorder),  Mr.  W.  D.  Miller  (Secretary),  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan, 
f.l.s.,  f.g.s.,  Miss  Cowan,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Paterson,  Miss 
Miller,  Mr.  C.  Tite,  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  (the  Society's 
Curator). 

Letters  of  cordial  interest  were  received  from  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins (North  Petherton),  Miss  Ruddock  (Clevedon),  and  Mr. 
H.  S.  Thompson,  f.l.s. 

Subscriptions  on  the  following  scale  were  decided  upon  for 
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members  of  the  Section  :-  -Members  of  the  S.  A.  and  N.  H. 
Society  and  all  ladies,  2s.  6d.  ;  gentlemen,  not  members  of 
the  parent  Society,  5s.  (to  be  reduced  to  3s.  6d.  for  members 
of  two  or  more  of  the  Natural  History  Sections  of  the  parent 
Society).  The  financial  year,  as  with  the  other  Sections,  be- 
gins on  January  1st. 

It  was  proposed  to  hold  two  field-days  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  ;  but,  owing  to  various  causes,  these  have  not  taken 
place.  It  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  there  may 
be,  in  the  coming  season,  such  an  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  Section  as  will  encourage  such  proposals.  Botanists 
will  be  interested  to  hear  of  the  discovery  by  Mr.  W.  Watson 
of  Wollfia  arrhiza  in  a  pond  near  Taunton. 

Members  of  this  Section  will  also  benefit  especially  by  Sir 
Prior  Goldney's  kindness  in  presenting  to  the  parent  Society 
the  late  Dr.  P.  C.  A.  Prior's  collection  of  botanical  books  ; 
in  which  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  botanical 
section  of  the  Society's  library  is  not  a  strong  one,  and  that 
the  gift  of  standard  works  dealing  with  Botany  and  its  allied 
subjects  would  be  most  welcome.  The  newr  edition  of  "  The 
Flora  of  Bristol,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  White,  f.l.s.,  has  just  been 
ordered  ;  Bath,  Wells,  Clevedon,  Burnham  and  Weston-super- 
Mare  are  included  in  the  book. 

The  chief  event  of  the  past  season  was  the  visit  of  the 
British  Mycological  Society  to  Taunton  in  September. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  many  owners  of  woods,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Viscount  Portman,  Capt.  A.  F.  Luttrell, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  Messrs.  C.  E.  J.  Esdaile,  A.  E. 
Newton,  E.  A.  V.  Stanley,  and  W.  B.  Broadmead,  the  mem- 
bers were  able  to  carry  out  some  interesting  expeditions  in 
various  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  although  the  pro- 
longed drought  was  unfavourable,  a  good  deal  of  satisfactory 
work  was  accomplished.  A  paper  by  Mr.  E.  W.  S wanton, 
dealing  with  some  of  the  fungi  found  on  the  occasion  is  in- 
cluded in  this  volume  of  Proceedings. 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Botanical  Section  wishes  to 

!  take  this  opportunity  of  commending  the  objects  of  the  Sec- 
tion to  all  readers  of  the  Proceedings  who  take  any  interest 

\  whatever  in  botany,  or  who  may  be  aware  of  botanical  work 
being  carried  on  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.    It  is  felt 

i  that  the  work  of  getting  and  keeping  up  to  date  the  county 
botanical  lists  can  only  be  done  through  some  central  organi- 
zation,  and  co-operation  for  this  object  is  cordially  invited. 

Two  methods  of  helping  are  suggested.    (1)  Names  of  those 
willing  to  join  the  Section,  accompanied  by  the  small  sub- 

|  scription  mentioned  above,  may  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secretary 
(Mr.  W.  D.  Miller,  Cheddon,  Taunton)  ;   (2)  Specimens  of 

'  plants  in  fresh  condition  may  be  sent  for  identification  and 
record  to  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  West  Monkton  Rectory, 
Taunton. 


DONATIONS  TOWARDS  THE 

Diamond  Jlutrilee  (1908)  jFunti 

For  the  Extension  and  Re-arrangement  of  the  Museum  and  Library  at 
Taunton  Castle,  up  to  the  close  of  the  Fund  (July  13,  1911). 


£   s.  d. 

Amount  previously  acknow- 
ledged in  Proc,  lvi,  1910, 
pt.  i,  pp.  120-122       ...1052  16  0 
John  B.  Braithwaite,  Esq.  110 

Mrs.  A.  Bulleid    0  10  0 

F.  S.  Clarke,  Esq   110 

John  Higgins,  Esq.  ...    1    0  0 

Mrs.  Ingram    0    5  0 

€.  H.  S.  Percival,  Esq.    ...    1    1  0 


£   s.  d. 

M.  Vonberg,  Esq   0  10  6 

Mrs.  Vonberg    0  10  6 

Colonel  F.  H.  Whitby  ...  0  JO  6 
Rev.  J.  D.  C.  Wickham  (2nd 

donation)   0  10  6 

Museum  Box    0    4  0 


£1,060   0  0 


iReport  of  tbe  Curator  of  Caunton  Castle  Museum 
for  tfce  pear  enDing  December  3ist,  \m. 


URINGr  recent  years  the  annual  reports  of  the  Council 


'  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  His- 
tory Society  have  been  so  complete  that  little  additional  re- 
mains to  be  said  in  this  report.  Since  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  at  Frome  in  July  last,  all  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Fund  has  been  completed  at  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  £1060.  The  last  work  to  be  finished 
was  the  decorating  of  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  will 
be  furnished  in  due  course  in  a  suitable  manner  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Charbonnier  Collection  of  Pewter,  and  the  Coins, 
Tokens,  Medals,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Society ;  early  printed 
and  illuminated  books  and  specimens  of  binding  will  also  be 
shown  in  this  room. 

During  the  autumn  the  new  Library  has  been  furnished 
with  tables  and  chairs  and  is  now  available  to  members  re- 
quiring a  "  silence  room  "  for  study.  Some  time  must  elapse 
before  the  whole  of  the  Society's  Library  is  re-arranged  and 
catalogued,  and  the  manuscripts  and  documents  preserved  in 
the  Strong  Room  have  also  to  be  properly  arranged  and  listed. 
The  Library  has  been  enriched  during  the  autumn  by  dona- 
tions from  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  Hobhouse,  including  many  reports 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  1891-1905,  and  two 
valuable  Cartularies,  described  in  the  "  Additions  to  the  Li- 
brary," and  in  the  Somerset  County  Gazette,  Oct.  21st,  1911. 
Sir  Prior  Goldney  has  presented  a  number  of  botanical  books 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Dr.  R.  C.  A.  Prior.  The  eleventh 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  a  very  useful  addition 
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to  the  Library,  has  been  purchased  out  of  the  Woodward  be- 
quest—  a  fund  set  aside  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
Library  and  the  furnishing  of  the  Museum  with  new  cases, 
greatly  needed  in  connection  with  the  contemplated  re-arrange- 
ment of  several  departments  of  the  Society's  collections.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  large  room  upstairs,  at  present  containing 
the  Surtees  Library,  the  Walter  and  Norris  collections,  and 
miscellaneous  exhibits,  will  eventually  become  the  Somerset 
Room  of  Antiquities.  In  preparation  for  these  proposed  de- 
velopments a  large  number  of  objects  have  been  permanently 
labelled  this  year,  and  at  the  present  time  the  local  prints, 
engravings  and  portraits,  are  being  systematically  ticketed  for 
exhibition  on  the  staircase  and  elsewhere.  In  this  connection 
the  need  for  more  wall  space  is  greatly  felt. 

Early  in  the  year  a  handbook,  entitled  "  Structural  Notes 
on  Taunton  Castle,"  by  Mr.  J.  Houghton  Spencer,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Society ;  price  4d.,  by  post  5d. 

Much  time  during  the  autumn  has  been  expended  in  the 
ticketing  and  cataloguing  of  the  Jervis-Smith  collection,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  archaeological  and  ethnographical  specimens 
from  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  objects  were  brought 
together  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  J.  Jervis-Smith,  f.r.s.,  Millard 
Lecturer  in  Mechanics,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  whose  con- 
nection with  Taunton  is  well  known,  his  father  having  been 
mainly  responsible,  by  his  zeal  and  munificence,  for  the  erection 
of  the  Churches  of  St.  John,  St.  Andrew,  and  Holy  Trinity. 
The  founder's  grandson,  Mr.  E.  J.  Jervis-Smith,  is  also  pre- 
senting some  interesting  objects  to  the  Museum,  including  some 
good  specimens  of  ancient  glass  from  Glastonbury  Abbey. 

The  Museum  has  been  enriched  by  the  purchase  of  the  Mon- 
mouth buckle  and  button,  mentioned  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Society  and  fully  described  under  the  "  Additions  to  the 
Museum,"  and  by  a  number  of  coins,  including  a  few  valuable 
English  coins  from  the  Norris  collection,  a  large  number  of 
Roman  silver  coins  found  several  years  ago  at  Charterhouse- 
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on-Mendip,  and  about  eighty  small  silver  coins  of  the  late 
Roman  Empire  found  in  the  great  hoard  at  Holway,  Taunton, 
in  1821.  The  Society  previously  owned  a  small  collection 
from  this  hoard.  The  officer's  uniform  and  sword  of  the  1st 
Gloucester  Royal  Garrison  Artillery  Volunteers,  Clevedon 
Corps,  circa  1860,  is  also  an  interesting  acquisition  by  pre- 
sentation. The  archaeological  collections  from  Ham  Hill  have 
grown,  and  a  large  portion  of  a  cuirass  or  lorica  found  in 
1911, — consisting  of  over  300  scales, — is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Roman  armour  hitherto  found  in  Britain. 

One  of  the  largest  collections  added  to  the  Museum  during 
the  year  is  the  series  of  Late-Celtic  relics  discovered  at  the 
Meare  Lake-village  in  the  early  summer,  the  result  of  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray, 
on  behalf  of  the  Society.  These  antiquities  have  been  kindly 
presented  by  the  owner  of  the  field,  Miss  Emma  Counsell,  of 
Clifton.  A  source  of  satisfaction  to  Somerset  antiquaries  was 
the  publication  at  Christmas  of  Vol.  I  of  the  work  on  the 
"Excavations  at  the  Glastonbury  Lake-village,  1892-1907." 
This  handsome  volume  (royal  4to.  size)  contains  380  pages, 
58  plates,  and  136  illustrations  in  the  text. 

The  Natural  History  sections  of  the  Society  have  made 
good  progress  during  the  year.  The  Entomological  Section 
has  been  at  work  in  the  field,  and  the  members  hope  to  form 
a  type  collection  of  lepidoptera  for  the  Museum.  The  Or- 
nithological Section  has  added  considerably  to  its  members, 
and  great  interest  has  been  taken  by  local  ornithologists  in 
the  type-written  notes  upon  Somerset  birds.  The  Botanical 
Section  was  unable  to  arrange  any  field  excursions  during  the 
season,  but  the  members  have  had  the  advantage  of  taking 
part  in  the  annual  foray  of  the  British  Mycological  Society, 
who  made  Taunton  Castle  its  headquarters  from  September 
18th  to  23rd.  The  meetings  and  excursions  were  most  suc- 
cessful, and  are  reported  upon  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Swanton  else- 
where in  this  volume.    On  September  18th  that  Society  was 
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welcomed  and  entertained  to  tea  by  the  members  of  the  Taunton 
Field  Club ;  the  Club  also  held  conversaziones  at  the  Castle 
on  March  2nd  and  November  16th. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  Museum  staff  this  year. 
The  assistant,  M.  S.  Bevan,  who  has  now  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Society  for  nearly  three-and-a-half  years,  has  shown  an 
increasing  aptitude  for  his  duties,  and  his  ticketing  has  been  a 
noticeable  feature  of  his  work. 

The  Society  at  this  date  consists  of  867  members,  viz.,  857 
ordinary  members,  nine  life  members,  and  one  honorary  mem- 
ber, the  total  at  the  end  of  1910  being  855. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  monthly  attendances  of  visitors 
to  the  Museum  and  Library  for  the  year  just  completed  : — 


No.  of 

Total 

No.  of 

Total 

Members. 

Visitors. 

Members. 

Visitors. 

Jan. 

124 

414 

\    July  ... 

S7 

633 

Feb. 

89 

393 

!    Aug.  ... 

103 

1137 

Mar. 

184 

598 

Sept.  ... 

135 

923 

Apr. 

122 

729 

Oct.  ... 

84 

481 

May 

102 

512 

j    Nov.  ... 

85 

403 

June 

77 

601 

Dec.  ... 

79 

313 

1271 

7137 

H.  St.  George 

Gray, 

Assist. -Secretary,  Som.  Arch.  &  Nat.  Hist.  Society, 
Curator  of  Taunton  Castle  Museum. 


aunttions  to  t&e  aguseum. 


From  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1911. 


I.  ARCHAEOLOGY. 


(1).    Stone  Implements. 


TEOLITHIC  celt  or  axe  of  flint,  of  oval  type,  chipped 


*     and  partly  ground.    Found  by  the  donor  in  August, 
1910,  among  the  detritus  washed  down  from  the  east  side  of 
Burrington  Combe,  Mendip  Hills,  at  a  point  in  the  combe  J 
just  below  the  position  of  Burrington  Camp  ( Allcroft's  Earth-  j 
work  of  England,  582-4). 

In  grinding  the  implement  the  deeper  facets  were  by  no  means  obliterated. 
Its  length  is  5gins.,  max.  width  2ins.,  max.  thickness  l|ins.,  weight  about  j 
9ozs.  avoirdupois.    It  has  a  blunt  point  at  the  butt-end ;  the  cutting-edge  is  I 
crescentic  and  bevelled. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Edwards,  Burrington. 

Cast  of  a  stone  hammer  found  in  a  held  to  the  south  of  j 
Maesbury  Camp,  Somerset,  on  the  borders  of  the  parishes  of 
Dinder  and  Croscombe,  1842  ;  probably  Neolithic.  (Figured 
in  Proc.  Sam.  Arch.  Soc,  Lin,  ii,  79). — Presented  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Bulleid,  f.s.a. 

Chert  core,  long  and  narrow,  picked  up  on  the  surface  at  I 
Castle  Neroche. — Presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Spencer. 


All  the  Late-Celtic  antiquities  found  during  the  second 
season's  excavations,  June,  1911,  conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Bulleid  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  on  behalf  of  the  Som. 


(2).    Other  Archaeological  Remains. 
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Arch.  &  N.  H.  Society,  at  the  Meare  Lake  Village  ;  reported 
upon  at  the  Portsmouth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
(1911),  and  at  the  Frome  Meeting  of  the  Som.  Arch.  Soc, 
July  18th,  1911.  (See  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  lvii,  i,  42-47). 
—Presented  by  the  owner  of  the  field,  Miss  Emma  Counsell. 

The  Roman  remains  found  on  Puckington  Hill  in  December, 
1909,  and  early  in  1910,  and  described  in  Proc.  Som.  Arch. 
Soc,  lvii,  ii,  91-97. 

The  only  metal  object  found  was  a  bronze  wire  armlet  of  '  slip-knot '  type 
with  spiral  twists  at  the  ends  of  the  wire.  The  pottery  was  mostly  of  a 
common  Romano-British  type,  but  also  included  two  fragments  of  red  Samian 
ware,  one  being  ornamented  with  figure  subjects. 

Presented  by  the  Viscount  Portman. 

Buckle  and  Button  worn  by  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
at  the  Battle  of  Sedgmoor,  6th  July,  1685  ;  in  carved  wooden 
frame  measuring  5  j  by  4f  inches. — Purchased. 

The  old  labels  on  the  back  of  the  frame  run  thus  : — "  A  Button  taken  from 
the  Cloak  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  wore  at  the  Battle  of  Weston,  July  6, 
1685,  and  a  Buckle  attached  to  a  ribbon  which  he  wore  round  his  neck." 

In  William  Stradling's  "  Description  of  'The  Priory'  of  Chilton-super-Polden 
and  its  contents,"  1839,  we  read  on  page  80  : — "  He  (the  Duke)  had  round  his 
neck  what  appeared  to  be  a  lady's  girdle,  of  blue  ribbon  richly  embroidered, 
and  fastened  with  a  silver  buckle.  This  he  threw  over  the  neck  of  a  little  boy 
two  years  old,  whom  he  took  in  his  arms  and  kissed,  saying,  'This  may  be  of 
use  to  you  some  day,  and  I  can  have  it  again.'  For  many  years  after,  this 
curious  relic  was  touched  by  the  superstitious  for  the  King's-evil.  When  the 
proprietor  was  married,  he  settled  at  Barnstaple,  where  he  died.  The  ribbon 
was  lost,  but  I  still  have  the  buckle." 

On  pp.  170-1,  Mr.  Stradling  writes  : — "I  have  a  button,  which,  with  part  of 
the  corner  of  the  Duke's  cloak,  was  torn  off  by  a  bayonet  as  he  rode  down  the 
line  encouraging  his  soldiers  for  the  last  time.  Two  comrades  who  fought  side 
by  side  and  who  felt  the  highest  regard  for  their  commander,  agreed  to  divide 
the  relic,  when  one  took  the  small  part  of  the  cloak  and  the  other  the  button. 
The  latter  was  a  native  of  Congresbury  :  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  much 
respected  and  kindly  treated  by  Mr.  Jones,  a  worthy  gentleman  of  the  same 
village.  The  veteran  had  long  determined  to  have  what  he  considered  his 
greatest  treasure  placed  in  his  coffin  :  but  when  near  death,  having  no  other 
thank-offering  to  give,  he  sent  for  his  benefactor,  and  with  a  blessing,  pre- 
sented to  him  the  relic.  At  Mr.  Jones's  death,  Miss  Fry,  his  niece  and  execu- 
trix, gave  it  to  me.  It  is  of  gold  thread,  and  of  ancient  form,  and  answers  to 
the  description  given  of  the  Duke's  dress  on  the  day  of  the  fight. " 
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In  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xiv,  i,  31,  it  is  stated  that  the  buckle  was  given 
by  the  Duke  to  a  child  at  a  house  where  the  Duke  stopped  to  change  horses 
after  the  battle. 

Allan  Fea  figures  the  buckle  and  button  (in  frame)  in  "King  Monmouth," 
1902  (p.  291),  and  says,  "The  duke's  cloak  and  star,  and  a  buckle  were  after- 
wards found  on  the  battlefield,  as  was  also  a  button  of  gold  thread  torn  off  the 
former  by  a  Royalist  bayonet.  This  last  relic  was  long  treasured  by  two 
brothers  who  fought  for  Monmouth,  one  of  whom  had  the  button  and  the 
other  the  piece  of  cloth  to  which  it  was  attached." 

These  objects  are  also  figured  in  Mr.  St.  George  Gray's  article  on  "  Some  Relics 
of  the  Monmouth  Rebellion  in  Somerset,"  in  The  Connoisseur,  v,  1903,  116. 

Leather  antependium,  or  altar-cover,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Wembdon  Church,  near  Bridgwater.  Probably 
Italian  or  Spanish,  circa  1600. 

The  leather  was  first  covered  with  silver-foil,  and  to  this  the  design  in  green 
"flock"  was  affixed,  the  interspaces  being  lacquered  to  represent  gilding,  and 
punched. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Scott-White. 

Terra-cotta  disc,  diam.  lfins.,  said  to  be  from  Malta,  in- 
scribed on  one  side,  LA  FORZA  ERCVLEA. — Presented  by 
Mr.  C.  Tite. 

Shards  of  Roman  pottery,  collected  by  Mr.  A.  Bulleid  and 
Mr.  H.  St.  G.  Gray,  from  pottery  mounds  in  the  parish  of 
Edington,  Central  Somerset. 

Rough  piece  of  stone  through  which  a  hole  has  been  bored 
from  both  sides.  Found  by  the  donor  near  a  gateway  in  a 
field  on  a  farm  called  Knowle  Rock,  parish  of  Shepton  Mon- 
tague.— Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Sweetman. 

Iron  door-key,  length  5f  ins.,  from  the  new  allotments  near 
Rowbarton  Brewery,  Taunton.    ?  XV  Century. — Purchased. 

The  following  objects  were  collected  by  the  donor  in  the 

parish  of  Kimmeridge,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Dorset,  1911  : — 

(1)  Water-worn  block  of  Kimmeridge  shale  from  the  sea-shore.  (2)  Three 
cores,  or  discs,  of  shale,  which  had  been  fixed  on  the  lathe  to  a  two-pronged 
chuck,  the  holes  being  round.  (3)  Workshop  chips  of  shale.  (4)  Seven  flakes 
and  chips  of  flint.  (5)  Neck  of  pottery  bottle,  Roman ;  piece  of  rim  of  large 
vessel,  Romano-British.  (6)  Number  of  fragments  of  Romano-British  and 
later  pottery. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid,  f.s.a. 
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II.  ETHNOGRAPHY. 

Uniform  and  sword  (full  dress)  of  the  1st  Gloucester  Royal 
Garrison  Artillery  Volunteers  (Clevedon  Company).  With 
the  uniform  is  the  original  enrolment,  signed  by  the  first 
members  who  joined  the  Company. 

The  uniform  was  made  for  Capt.  A.  E.  Y.  Trestrail,  who  commanded  the 
Company  at  the  time  of  its  disbandment  under  the  Territorial  Forces  Act. 
There  had  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  dress  from  the  time  of  the  original 
formation.  Clevedon  No.  9  Company  was  formed  in  the  year  1861  as  the  1st 
(Clevedon)  Somerset  Artillery  Corps,  but  in  November,  1863,  it  was  joined  to 
the  other  companies  in  Bristol,  Gloucester  and  Newnham,  and  formed  one 
administrative  brigade  called  the  Gloucester  Artillery  Volunteers,  and  from 
that  time  was  known  as  No.  9  Company  1st  Gloucester  Royal  Garrison  Ar- 
tillery Volunteers.  There  were  three  other  companies  in  Somerset,  viz.. 
No.  10  at  Portishead,  and  Nos.  11  and  12  at  Weston-super-Mare,  which  all 
formed  part  of  the  Gloucester  Artillery  Brigade. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Hallam  Elton,  Bart.,  the 
late  Mr.  Wm.  Jerdone  Braikenridge,  and  Sir  Edmund  Harry  Elton,  Bart.,  in 
turn  commanded  the  Clevedon  Company  or  were  officers  of  the  Company. 
Major  Alfred  Bond  Trestrail,  v.d.,  commanded  the  Company  from  1890  to 
1905,  when  he  retired. 

To  commemorate  the  existence  of  the  Corps  at  Clevedon  for  so  many  years 
the  last  commanding  officer  gave  the  guns  (two  40  Pr.  B.L.  Guns)  to  the  town, 
and  they  have  been  placed  in  a  prominent  position  on  Dial  Hill  as  a  memento 
of  the  good  work  which  the  old  Company  has  done  for  the  town. 

Presented  by  Captain  A.  E.  Y.  Trestrail  (National 
Reserve). 

Clock  made  by  Lieut.  John  Hartnoll  Moore,  r.n.,  of  Cad- 
leigh  Court,  Devon,  who  died  8th  January,  1830,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Taunton.  The  wooden  case  is 
in  the  form  of  a  three-tier  church  tower  ;  height  from  top  of 
pinnacles  to  ground,  9ft.  2ins. — Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Hartcup,  grand-daughter  of  the  maker. 

Six  Somerset  "  Club-brasses,"  as  follows  : — 

fl)  Lamb  and  Flag  Inn,  Blagdon,  near  Taunton;  (2)  Bell-shaped  "brass" 
with  socket — Bell  Inn,  Stapleton,  Glos.  ;  (3)  North  Petherton,  or  Goathurst — 
acorn  and  four  oak  leaves  ;  (4)  Wembdon  Hill,  Bridgwater  ;  (5)  "  Brass  "  of  the 
old  Lamb  Inn,  Williton  type ;  (6)  Old  Othery  and  modern  Ashcott. 


Presented  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Clarke. 
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"Club-brass,"  in  form  of  a  lion,  Thealc  and  Panborough. — 
Presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder. 

"  Club-brass,"  in  form  of  an  anchor,  Filton,  Glos. — Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  J.  Kelway. 

Club  pole-head  of  the  flat  javelin  variety,  with  lozenge- 
and  heart-shaped  apertures  ;  the  blade  is  of  iron,  the  socket 
of  pewter.  In  form  it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  "  brasses  1 
from  Paulton  and  Bower  Hinton. — Purchased. 

Old  speaking-trumpet  of  japanned  tin  ;  iron  key,  length 
6Jins. — Presented  by  Mr.  S.  Lawrence. 

Mounted  postman's  letter-bag,  officially  used  in  Sussex  ; 
early  Victorian  ;  dimensions,  closed,  17  by  12ins. — Presented 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Knight. 

Seven  pieces  of  horse-furniture,  viz.,  (1)  Six  brasses  for 
ornamenting  horses'  martingales,  and  (2)  a  flying  terret,  popu- 
larly called  a  "flyer."  (See  The  Connoisseur,  October,  1911, 
xxxi,  89-96). — Presented  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Heale. 

Four  steel  "  spurs  "  used  in  cock-fighting  in  Mexico. — -Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Dwelly. 

Four  early  Victorian  nightcaps ;  woman's  hat,  early  Vic- 
torian ;  and  some  specimens  of  plaited  straw. — Presented  by 
Miss  Berry. 

Three  staves  of  office  belonging  to  the  Churchwardens  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Taunton  ;  each  6ft.  4ins.  long,  ebonized 
black,  with  gold  at  the  summit.  Disused  early  in  1911. — 
Deposited  on  loan  by  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Mary's, 
Taunton. 

III.   CHINA,  POTTERY  AND  GLASS. 

Globular  bottle,  of  ordinary  bottle-glass,  marked  I.Y.  1776, 
height  14fins.  ;  flagon-shaped  wine  bottle  marked  W.D.  1725, 
height  TJins. — Presented  by  Mrs.  Lock,  North  Curry. 

Glass  sucrier,  with  cover  (not  cut)  ;  said  to  be  Milanese. — 
Presented  by  Miss  H.  Badcock. 

Hollow  ball  of  clear  glass,  the  inner  surface  smeared  and 
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daubed  with  a  variety  of  gaudy  colours  ;  diam.  4Jins.  ;  Nail- 
sea.  These  objects  were  preserved  in  cottages  for  superstitious 
purposes  — to  ward  off  the  Evil  Eye.  (See  Tlic  Connoisseur, 
June  1911,  xxx,  89). — Presented  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Challicom. 

Two  Taunton  Coronation  mugs,  22nd  June,  191 1,  inscribed 
i  Presented  by  the  Borough  of  Taunton." —Presented  by  Mr. 

C.  TlTE. 

IV.  NUMISMATICS. 

Nine  "  first  brass  "  Roman  coins,  viz.,  Julia,  daughter  of 
Titus  (1),  Hadrian  (2),  Faustina  senior  and  junior  (2),  Lucius 
Verus(l),  Commodus  (1),  Septimius  Severus  (1),  and  another 
unidentifiable.  Found  at  Bedmore  Barn,  Ham  Hill,  S.  Somer- 
set, and  probably  part  of  the  hoard  of  some  2,000  sestertii 
found  in  three  amphorag  in  1882  (  Vict.  Co.  Hist.  Som.,  I,  297). 

Sixpence  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1554. 

The  following  gold  coins  : — Half  noble,  Henry  V,  dug  up 
at  South  Petherton  ;  noble,  Henry  VI  ;  angel,  Henry  VIII  ; 
and  a  laurel  (twenty  shilling  piece),  James  I. 

Purchased  from  the  Hugh  Norris  Collection. 

Eighty  Roman  siliquae  (small  silver  coins),  found  with  the 
great  hoard  in  1821,  in  a  field  called  "Ten  Acres,"  at  Holway, 
Taunton,  in  a  Roman  vessel  containing  a  great  number  of 
these  coins,  extending  from  Constans  to  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius.  (See  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xxiv,  ii,  104  ;  Vict.  Co. 
Hist.  Som.  I,  356  and  363).  Fifty-five  of  these  coins  were 
purchased  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Norris  ; 
six  were  bought  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Baker  (Salisbury)  ;  and  nine- 
teen, also  belonging  to  the  T.  H.  Baker  Collection,  were  bought 
at  Sotheby's  sale,  Dec.  21st,  1911.  (Previously  the  Society 
possessed  nineteen  of  these  siliquae  presented  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Blake  in  1860,  and  one  of  Eugenius,  given  by  Mr.  H.  Franklin 
in  1903). 

The  eighty  siliquae  include  the  following  emperors  : — Con- 
stantius  II,  a.d.  337-361  (7  coins)  ;  Julianus  II,  a.d.  335- 
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363  (15  coins);  .Jovianns,  A.D.  363-364  (2);  Valentinian  I, 
a.d.  364-375  (10);  Valcns,  A.J).  364-378  (5);  Gratian,  a.d. 
367-383  (11)  ;  Valentinian  II,  A.D.  375-392  (2)  ;  Theodosius, 
a.d.  379-395  (8)  :  Magnus  Maximus,  A.D.  383-388  (5) 
Flaviras  Victor,  a.d.  388  (1);  Eugenius,  a.d.  392-394  (5); 
Arcadius,  a.d.  394-408  (4)  ;  and  Honorius,  a.d.  395-423  (5).1 
Small  medallion  (so-called)  of  Valentinian  I,  a.d.  364-375. 
Found  in  the  Holway  hoard,  Taunton,  1821.— Purchased  at 
Sotheby's  sale,  December  21st,  1911  (T.  H.  Baker  Collection). 

Six  Roman  siliquae,  part  of  a  large  number  found  at  Witham 
Friary,  consisting  of  one  each  of  the  following  emperors  : — 
Julianus  II,  Valentinian  I,  Valens,  Gratian,  Valentinian  II, 
and  Magnus  Maximus. —  Purchased  (T.  H.  Baker  Collection). 

Seventy-four  "  third  brass  "  Roman  coins,  partly  washed 
with  silver  or  tinned,  extending  from  Claudius  Gothicus,  a.d. 
269-270,  to  Diocletian  and  Maximianus,  a.d.  305.  Probably 
from  Charterhouse-on-Mendip. 

These  coins  were  collected  by  Mr.  Allford,  father  of  Mrs.  E.  Tyley,  of  Cheddar. 
He  was  born  in  1814,  and  obtained  the  coins  when  a  comparatively  young  man. 
Although  it  cannot  actually  be  proved,  it  is  believed  that  these  coins  form  part 
of  the  hoard  of  some  900  similar  coins  found  at  Charterhouse-on-Mendip  in  1846 
(Dor.  County  Chron.,  March  19,  1846),  the  position  being  marked  on  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  (Vict.  Co.  Hist.  Som.,  I,  338).  Prof.  Haverfield  is  of  opinion 
that  the  99  similar  coins  described  as  coming  from  Cheddar  (Journ.  B.  A.  A., 
II,  271,  and  Vict.  Co.  Hist.  Som.,  I.  359)  also  belong  to  the  great  hoard  from 
Charterhouse. 

The  seventy-four  coins  include  the  following  emperors: — 
Claudius  II,  a.d.  269-270  (2  coins)  ;  Aurelian,  a.d.  270-275 
(6)  ;  Severina,  wife  of  Aurelian  ( 1 )  ;  Tacitus,  a.d.  275-276 
(16);  Probus,  a.d.  277-282  (27);  Car'us,  a.d.  282-283  (1); 
Numerianus,  a.d.  282-284  (1);  Magnia  Urbica,  wife  of 
Carinus,  a.d.  282-284  (1);  Diocletian,  a.d.  284-305  (14); 
and  Maximianus,  a.d.  286-305  (5). 

Purchased  from  Mrs.  E.  Tyley,  Cheddar. 

1.  The  Curator  hopes  to  describe  these  and  the  Charterhouse  coins  in 
greater  detail  some  day. 
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Ancient  British  silver  coin  of  Antedrigus,  circa  B.C.  41,  one 
of  a  large  hoard  of  gold  and  silver  British  coins  found  in  an 
urn  on  October  15th,  1860,  in  ploughing  in  a  field  known  as 
"  Eleven  Acres,"  formerly  a  portion  of  West  Down  Farm,  in 
the  parish  of  Nunney. 

West  Down  Farm  is  close  to  the  hamlets  of  Holwell  and  Leighton.  The 
hoard  was  fully  described  by  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Numismatic  Chron., 
the  paper  being  read  on  December  13,  1860.  The  silver  coin,  now  at  Taunton, 
is  14  mm.  max.  diam.,  concave  on  the  reverse  ;  weight  18*5  grains.  Obv. : — 
Rude  head  in  outline  to  right ;  before  and  behind  ring  ornaments  and  pellets. 
Rev.  : — Horse  to  left  with  triple  tail ;  head,  shoulders  and  hind-quarters  formed 
with  ring  ornaments.  Inscribed  ANTED  (AN  between  the  legs  of  the  horse  ; 
TED  above  the  horse). 

Purchased  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Baker,  Salisbury. 

Sestertii  of  Geta,  a.d.  198-211,  and  Commodus,  a.d.  175- 
192.  "  Tower"  shilling  of  Charles  I,  mint-mark,  a  tun ;  found 
at  Taunton.  "  Aberystwith  "  groat  of  Charles  I,  mint-mark 
an  open  book.  "  Rose  "  penny  of  Philip  and  Mary,  found  at 
Bridgwater. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Stmonds,  f.s.a. 

Siliquae  of  Constantius  II,  a.d.  337-361  (procured  at 
Warminster).  Small  silver  coin  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  284-305, 
rev.  VICTORIAE  SARMATICAE.  Early  Romano-Campanian 
didrachm,  silver,  with  head  of  Hercules,  and  rev.  ROMANO. — 
Purchased  at  Sotheby's  sale,  December  21st,  1911  (T.  H.  Baker 
Collection). 

Silver  penny  of  Cnut,  a.d.  1016-1035  ;  Bath  mint. — Pur- 
chased from  Mr.  T.  H.  Baker,  Salisbury. 

The  following  Roman  coins  :- — Sestertius  of  Domitian,  a.d. 
72-96  ;  Dupondii  of  Nero  (a.d.  54-68),  Vespasian  (a.d.  69-79) 
and  Philip  I  (a.d.  244-249).  XVII  Century  trade  token  of 
Matthew  Gaylarcl,  Taunton,  1666. — Presented  by  Mr.  S. 
Lawrence. 

XVII  Century  trade  token  of  George  Blinman,  Croscombe, 
1656. — Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Bulleid,  f.s.a. 

XVII  Century  trade  token  of  John  Bobbett,  Taunton. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Sheppard. 
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Lead  bulla,  diam.  l-/<fins.,  of  Urbanus  VI,  A.D.  1378-1389 — 
the  pope  who  caused  the  great  schism  in  the  Roman  Church 
which  lasted  for  so  many  years.  Found  at  Wembdon,  near 
Bridgwater. — Presented  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Scott- White. 

Penny  of  Henry  II  (perhaps  of  John  who  used  the  former's 
titles),  struck  in  London.  Found  in  the  garden  of  School 
Cottage,  near  Enmore  Rectory,  1910. — Presented  by  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  SORBY. 

Coronation  medal  in  bronze,  diam.  l^ins.,  Wells,  22nd  June, 
1911.  Wells  Coronation  medal,  1902,  in  bronze,  diam.  l  jins. 
(One  of  six  struck  for  the  donor  in  1911).  "  Three  Shillings  " 
and  "  Eighteen  Pence"  tokens  of  the  States  of  Jersey,  1813. 
One  penny  and  two  half-pennies,  Jersey,  1909. — Presented  by 
Mr.  M.  Vonberg. 

Bronze  medal,  diam.  ljins.,  commemorating  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  Midsomer  Norton,  23rd  June, 
1909.— Presented  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Thatcher. 

Coronation  medal  in  bronze,  Bath,  22nd  June,  1911  ; 
also  coronation  mug  presented  to  Bath  school  children  by 
Lord  A.  Thynne,  m.p.,  and  Sir  Charles  Hunter,  m.p. — Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  F.  Sprawson. 

Coronation  medal  in  bronze,  diam.  xfm*?  22nd  June,  1911, 
used  by  the  scholars  of  Bishop  Fox's  Girls'  School,  Taunton. 
— Presented  by  Miss  M.  Wills. 

Penny  of  Edward  II  (?),  1307-1327,  struck  at  Durham.  Found 
in  a  garden  at  Wiveliscombe. — Presented  by  Mr.E.B  arrington. 

Half-farthing  of  Victoria,  1844. — From  Mr.  G.  Gibbs. 

Two  glazed  earthenware  gambling  tokens,  circular  ;  used 
by  Chinese  in  Siam. — Presented  by  Mr.  C.  Tite. 

V.   MANUSCRIPTS,  DRAWINGS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ENGRAV- 
INGS, PRINTED  MATTER,  ETC. 

Framed  engraving  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.,  f.r.s., 
f.s.a.,  the  Wiltshire  historian  ;  born  9  Dec,  1758  ;  died  at 
Stourhead,  19  May,  1838. 
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The  painting  is  by  H.  Edridge,  a.r.a.,  and  engraved,  when  Sir  Richard  was 
62  years  of  age,  by  H.  Meyer.  Among  Hoare's  writings  are: — "Monastic 
.Remains  of  the  Religions  Houses  at  Witham,  Bruton,  and  Stavordale,"  1824; 
"  The  Pitney  Pavements  discovered  by  Samuel  Hasell  of  Littleton,  1828 ' '  ; 
"Ancient  Wiltshire,"  2  vols,  (which  contain  some  Somerset  items). 

Framed  lithograph  of  William  Hy.  Powell  Gore-Langton, 
m.p.  for  West  Somerset,  1851-1859  and  1863-1873  ;  born  25 
July,  1824;  died  at  Newton  Park,  Bath,  11  December,  1873. 

\      Framed  lithograph  of  Sir  John  Popham,  Chief  Justice  of 

'   the  King's  Bench,  1592,  when  he  was  knighted.    Born  at 
Hnntworth,  Somerset,  circa  1531  ;  died  10  June,  1607  ;  buried 

:   at  Wellington,  Somerset.   M.P.  for  Bristol,  afterwards  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Attorney-General,  1581. 

Framed  lithograph  of  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew,  "  King  of 

i   the  Beggars";  Richard  Phelps,  pinx.  ;  I.  Faber,  fecit,  1750. 

B.  M.  Carew  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Carew,  of  Bickley,  near 

Tiverton.    He  was  baptized  23  April,  1690,  at  Bickley.    On  29  December, 

1733,  he  married  Mary  Gray,  at  Stoke  Damerel,  Devon.  According  to  Blun- 
dell's  Worthies  he  died  1758. 

Presented  by  Mr.  C.  Tjte. 

Enlarged  framed  photograph  of  the  late  Miss  Julia  L. 
Woodward,  of  the  Knoll,  Clevedon,  who  died  21  June,  1910, 
and  bequeathed  to  the  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society 
Five  Hundred  Pounds  for  the  Museum  and  Library. — Pre- 
sented by  Miss  M.  Christine  Woodward. 

Photograph  of  the  group  of  members  of  the  Som.  Arch,  and 
Nat.  Hist.  Society,  taken  by  Montague  Cooper,  at  Ammer- 
down,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hylton,  19  July,  1911  ( size  of  frame, 
'logins,  by  2lhins.). — Purchased. 

Large  mounted  photograph  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  Elm,  near  Frome ;  photographed  by  the  late 
Rev.  H.  B.  Hare,  Rector  of  Elm,  1875-1903.— Presented  by 
the  Rev,  L.  C.  H.  D.  Campbell-Douglas. 

Large  sheet  of  plans  of  Taunton  Castle,  drawn  to  a  scale  of 
15ft.  to  lin., — ground  floor  and  first  floor — showing  the  baths, 
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cottages,  sheds  and  other  buildings  and  partitions  which  have  ! 
heen  pulled  down  in  the  courtyard  since  the  Som.  Arch,  and  j 
Nat.  Hist.  Society  purchased  the  Castle  in  1873. 

Small  photograph  of  the  tower  of  Wilton  Church,  Taunton, 
showing  remains  of  spirelet  of  staircase  turret  destroyed  by 
lightning,  29th  June,  1901. 

Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Houghton  Spencer. 

The  fourth  book  of  the  writings  of  Martin  Luther,  in  the 
original  embossed  leather  binding  with  the  remains  of  two  ! 
fastenings  ;  cover  13Jins.  by  8Jins.,  printed  at  Jhena,  1560. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  John  Easton. 

Photograph  of  Glen  Lyon  House. — Presented  by  Mr.  P.  P. 
Easton. 

Oval  painting,  2  by  2|ins.,  on  ivory,  India. —  Presented  by 
Miss  Marshall,  Exmouth. 

Daguerreotype  of  William  Warren,  postman  from  Somerton 
to  Babcary  (Taunton  district),  dated  28th  June,  1858. — Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  F.  H.  Knight. 

Eight  photographs  of  the  collection  of  "  club  brasses  "  be- 
longing to  Mr.  P.  E.  Le  Gros,  North  Hill  House,  Frome, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  Frome,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Society's  Meeting,  July,  1911. — Purchased. 

Two  photographs  of  Stavordale  Priory,  taken  at  the  time 
Mr.  Sage  acquired  the  property,  1905.— Presented  by  Mr. 
F.  G.  Sage. 

Lithograph  showing  method  of  conveying  a  block  forming  a 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  Wellington  Monument,  from  the 
quarries  of  Freeman  and  Cheesewring  Granite  Company;  also 
photograph  of  the  quarry. — Presented  by  Miss  M.  Meade- 
King. 

Bible,  black  letter,  1634,  folio  edition;  with  apocrypha; 
defective  at  both  ends ;  detached  covers  (wood,  leather  and 
brass)  measuring  18ins.  by  lOJins. — Deposited  on  loan  by  the 
Trustees  of  Gray's  Almshouses,  Taunton. 
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VI.    NATURAL  HISTORY. 

(1).    Animals,  Birds,  Etc. 

Two  glazed  mahogany  cases  (drawers  for  cabinet),  loins, 
by  17ins.,  containing  representatives  of  the  order  Orthoptera, 
including  Odonata  (British  Dragon-flies),  Dictyoptcra  and 
Euorthoptera. — Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Milton  (the  cases  given 
by  Mr.  C.  Tite). 

Grlazed  case  containing  stuffed  hedgehog  and  four  young 
ones. — Purchased  hy  the  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society 
and  Mr.  C.  Tite. 

Gannet  (Sula  bassana,  Linn.)  captured  by  a  labourer's  wife, 
named  Mrs.  Saturley,  at  West  Lyng,  near  Durston,  11  Nov., 
_  91 1 . — Purchased. 

Skin  of  Black  Redstart  ( Ruticilla  titys ) ;  young  male. 
Killed  at  Exebridge,  West  Somerset,  21  October,  1911. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Tracy,  Exebridge  Fishery. 

Skin  of  Lesser  Redpoll  (Linota  rufescens,  Vieillot) ;  female. 
Killed  near  Winscombe,  21  November,  1911. — Presented  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Knight. 

Two  glass  shades-  containing  (a)  two  skeletons  of  glass- 
sponge,  Eu.plcctella  asp  err/ ilium  ;  (b)  two  shells  of  the  female 
argonaut,  or  paper  nautilus,  Argonauta  hians — the  shell  is 
manufactured  by  the  female.  It  serves  not  only  as  a  retreat 
for  the  argonaut  herself,  but  also  as  a  nest  for  the  eggs  which 
are  deposited  far  within  the  shell  towards  the  convoluted  part. 

Presented  by  Miss  Prankerd. 

(2).    Rocks,  Minerals,  Fossils,  Etc. 

Large  pecten  shell,  found  in  Moolham  Quarry,  Dowlish 
Ford,  Ilminster. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Pope. 

Four  specimens  of  polished  agate — one  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  three  from  India. — Presented  by  Miss  Marhall, 
Exmouth. 
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VII.    JERVIS-SMITH  COLLECTION. 

Tlic  following  Collection  was  presented  by  Mrs.  A.  E. 
JERVIS-SMITH  (Battramsley  House,  Lymington),  widow  of 
the  late  Rev.  F.  J.  Jsbvis-Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Millard 
Lecturer  in  Mechanics,  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Stone  Implements. 

Palaeolithic  flint  implement,  tongue-shaped,  length  6|ins., 
Boldre,  Hants,  1905. 

Two  Palaeolithic  flint  implements. 

Four  flint  implements  marked  "  Stone  Pits," — one  being  a 
symmetrical  cutting-edge  of  a  Neolithic  celt. 
Two  obsidian  flakes  (from  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor). 
Long,  worked,  flint  flake,  (?)  Egypt. 

South  Australia. 

Lance-head,  finely  chipped  from  pale  green  bottle-glass, 
length  3|ins. 

Three  stone  axes  with  bevelled  and  polished  cutting-edges ; 
lengths  3J,  4  and  4  inches. 

Quartzite  (?)  spear-head,  of  triangular  cross  section  ;  length 
6Jins.  ;  collected  at  Mount  Lofty. 

New  Zealand. 

Polished  stone  axe,  length  3^ins.  Auckland. 

Greenstone  axe,  finely  polished,  length  oins. 

Eight  polished  stone  axes,  of  oblong  cross-section ;  lengths 
from  4  to  7 \  inches.  These  came  mostly  from  Rotorua,  North 
Island. 

Other  Archaeological  Remains. 

Italy. 

Bronze  axe  with  slight  flanges,  but  no  stop-ridge,  length 
4|ins.  ;  Island  of  Capri ;  Bronze  Age. 

Six  "  ex-votos  "  of  terra-cotta,  Etruscan. 

Roman  glass  lachrymatory,  from  Veii,  Ancient  Etruria  ; 
height  ojins. 
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Twenty-four  specimens,  large  and  small,  of  polished  marble; 
Ancient  Rome  (many  collected  on  the  spot  by  Mrs.  Jervis-Smith). 

Egypt. 

Two  small  bronze  figures,  and  small  bronze  crocodile. 

Ethnographical  Specimens. 

Italy  and  Mediterranean. 

Tricaballaca,  or  wooden  clapper,  used  in  dancing  the  taran- 
tella by  the  natives,  Island  of  Capri.  They  dance  a  somewhat 
modified  form  to  that  danced  at  Sorrento.  The  other  instru- 
ments used  are  the  tambourine  and  castagnets. 

Gourd  carved  with  human  figures  and  inscribed  AJACCIO  ; 
Corsica;  bought  from  a  herdman  about  1880. 

North  and  N.E.  Africa. 

Wooden  spindle  or  weaving  implement.  Sakkarah,  Egypt. 
Six  glass  bead  necklaces. 

Blue  glass  bead  necklace  worn  by  the  Beshareen  natives, — 
a  wild  tribe  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Soudan. 

Pair  of  silver  ear-rings,  bought  from  an  Arab  girl  by  the 
columns  of  Memphis,  1902. 

Charm  bought  from  a  Soudanese  native  at  Assouan,  con- 
sisting of  an  ornamented  silver  disc,  to  which  is  attached  a 
small  leather  case  containing  a  quotation  from  the  Koran. 

Two-stringed  instrument,  length  22ins.,  of  the  guitar  type 
(the  strings  missing)  ;  there  are  two  keys.  The  sounding 
arrangement  consists  of  half  a  cocoa-nut  over  which  a  skin 
is  strained,  perforated  by  ten  holes  ;  Kabylia,  Algiers,  1886. 

South  Africa. 

Sixteen  bead  articles  for  personal  ornament,  Basuto. 
Bangle  of  twisted  copper  wire,  with  brass  "beads''  at  regular 
intervals  ;  Kaffir. 

India  and  Tibet. 

White  marble  figures,  (1)  Buddha,  height  ll^ins.,  (2)  Indian 
bull,  length  llins.  ;   both  taken  from  a  Hindu  temple  near 
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Alwar,  Raj  pu  tana,  by  Mussulmans  during  a  raid,  and  given  to 
Mr.  .Jervis-Smith  by  the  head  of  police. 

Idol  in  dark  soapstoue,  height  3-J-ins.    Ahmed ab ad. 

Another,  height  2Jins. 

Two  small  brass  figures. 

Three  finely  carved  idols  in  teak  wood,  heights  9§,  11  and 
14  inches  respectively.  Collected  in  Southern  India  by  the 
late'  Rev.  E.  Grose,  Registrar  of  Oxford. 

Gilt  wooden  figure  of  Buddha  taken  from  a  deserted  pagoda 
at  Amarapura,  the  ancient  capital  of  Burma;  height  16fins. 

Two  Buddhist  ola  books,  with  wood  covers,  the  leaves  of 
palm  ;  Ceylon. 

Model  of  quern  (mill-stone),  Agra  ;  diam.  4ins. 

Sacred  food  of  Brahmins,  Pushkar,  Rajputana. 

Two  small  brass  bottles,  engraved,  in  form  of  fish,  with 
stoppers  ;  probably  for  paint. 

Tiny  brass  ink-pot. 

Small  tubular  and  square  brass  boxes  (2),  probably  recep- 
tacles for  sacred  verses. 

Wooden  condiment  bottle  of  fusiform  shape,  with  stopper. 

Three  long  and  three  short  bone  dice,  Benares. 

Two  linga  stones,  black,  and  another  of  soapstone,  Benares. 

Small  brass  lamp,  Baroda. 

Two  small  flat  gilt  pendants. 

Neck-pendant  (white  and  blue  glass). 

Six  brass  armlets,  Baroda. 

Penannular  armlet  of  twisted  brass  and  copper  wire,  with 
ornamented  silver  terminals,  Baroda. 

Penannular  white  metal  armlet,  hollow,  repousse  work, 
Baroda. 

Four  white  metal  linger-rings,  inlaid  with  black  enamel, 
Baroda. 

Pilgrim  stamp  (1904). 

Six  pilgrim  stamps,  Rajputana  (1904). 

Horse's  bit,  Jeypore. 
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Two  iron  carpenter's  tools. 

Long  iron  lock,  Ahmedabad  (1903). 

Two  iron  locks,  a  long  key,  and  three  padlocks,  Alwar, 
Raj  pu  tan  a. 

"  Tiger's  claw," — an  implement  of  offence  concealed  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  Jeypore. 

Winding-machine  of  teak  wood,  Delhi, 
i     Bambu  "  begging-staff,"  with  brass    caps  at  both  ends ; 
length  28ins.  ;  ?  Ceylon. 

Two  bows  and  four  arrows  used  by  the  Bhil  tribe,  Mt.  Abu, 
;  Rajputana.    This  tribe,  who  lives  in  the  mountains,  are  very 
difficult  to  tame  ;  they  have  no  other  weapons  but  bows  and 
arrows. 

Two  jdts,  or  iron  agricultural  implements,  Rajputana  ;  both 
with  wooden  handles,  (1)  Gantasa,  mostly  used  for  cutting 
sugar-cane,  (2)  Churvcc,  or  chaff-cutter,  used  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a  kitchen  meat  chopper.  {Information  from  Lt.- 
Col  B.  L.  Miles,  31.  D.) 

Tibetan  cludi-mak,  for  obtaining  tire,  from  Darjiling. 

This  variety  of  the  tinder-pouch  is  found  throughout  Turkestan,  N.  India, 
Tibet,  Mongolia,  N.  China,  and  Central  Asia  generally.  The  flint  and  tinder 
go  inside  the  pouch,  while  the  steel  is  affixed  to  the  lower  edge. 

Three  copper  hissing  "  devils,"  Sikkim. 

Prayer-wheel,  or  prayer-mill,  rotated  by  means  of  a  weight 
attached  to  the  box,  which  is  stuffed  full  of  paper  strips  bear- 
ing the  holy  formula  in  many  thousands  of  impressions.  This 
specimen  came  from  a  Tibetan  temple  near  Darjiling,  Sikkim. 
(See  Sven  Hedin's  Trans-Himalaya,  1909,  II,  205). 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc. 

Three  fire-sticks ;  obtained  at  Melbourne,  1899. 

Stone  fishing-weight,  with  perforation  for  suspension,  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand. 

Wooden  implement  used  by  Maoris  for  beating  roots  of  the 
tree-fern  for  food,  New  Zealand. 

Two  brown  fibre  slings  (belidne/t,  or  baliana),  Ne\v  Caledonia. 
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Three  sticks  for  brushing  teeth,  Aden. 
Small  wooden  abacus,  China. 

Other  European  Localities,  etc. 

Small  snuff  bottle,  oval  and  flat,  Normandy. 

Ornamented  clasp-knife;  length,  closed,  ll^ins.  ;  Spain. 

Basket-made  implement  for  playing  the  game  Pelota  in  the 

Basque  Provinces. 

This  sickle-shaped  wicker-work  implement  is  called  cMstera,  in  the  narrow 
groove  of  which  the  ball  is  "aught  and  from  which,  thanks  to  the  leverage 
afforded,  it  can  be  hurled  with  tremendous  force.  The  wicker  part  is 
strapped  to  the  wrist,  a  leather  pocket  protecting  the  hand. 

Wooden  powder  primer,  inlaid  with  discs  of  bone.  It  is  of 
flat  circular  form  with  hole  through  the  middle,  and  it  has  a 
small  bronze  (?)  mouthpiece.    German,  early  XVII  Century. 

Finger-ring  set  with  blue  stone,  roughly  made. 

Piece  of  tortoiseshell. 

Small  ball  which  belonged  to  King  Edward  YII  when  a 
child.  Given  to  Mr.  Jervis-Smith  by  Mr.  Macartney,  servant 
of  the  royal  household. 

Medals. 

White  metal  Coronation  medal  of  George  IV,  diam.  l|ins. 

Medal,  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1887  (opened 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  3rd  May,  1887). 

Bronze  repousse  electrotype,  inscribed,  Thames  Tunnel 
1200ft.  Long.  Commenced  1824.  Broke  in  1828.  Re- 
commenced 1835.    Opened  to  Pedestrians  1843. 

Bronze  repousse  electrotype,  Siege  de  la  Bastille,  1789. 

VIII.    WALTER  COLLECTION. 

Relics  prom  Ham  Hill. 
The  following  deposited  on  loan  by  Mr.  R.  Hensleigh 
Walter,  m.b.  : — 

(a)  Found  on  Site  A  '07,  Ham  Hill.    (Proc,  liii,  i,  87.) 
Small  blue  glass  bead. 

Baked  clay  spindle-whorl,  with  flat  ends  and  straight  sides. 
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(b)  Found  on  Site  B  '07,  Ham  Hill.    {Proc,  liii,  i,  89.) 
Iron. — Spearhead  with  lozenge-shaped  blade,  length  5|ins. ; 

knife  with  tang  of  almost  the  same  width  as  the  blade,  which  is 
single-edged  with  thick  back,  length  6| ins. — a  loop  or  ring  at  end 
of  tang.  (A  parallel  from  Newstead, — Curie,  Plate  lx,  fig.  6). 

Pottery. — Handle  of  an  amphora  of  buff-coloured  ware, 
stamped  with  maker's  name,  po —  ;  fragment  of  red  Samian 
ware  marked,  ?  (do)mitianvs.  f. 

(c)  Found  on  Site  C  '07,  Ham  Hill.    (Proc.  liii,  i,  89). 
Roman  Coins. — Dupondius  of  Caligula,  a.d.  37-41.    Obv. — 

C.   CAESAR    AVG.   GERMANICVS    PON.   M.    TP.   POT.      Rei\ — 

vesta.=s.C.  "  Third  brass"  of  Grallienus,  a.d.  254-268; 
"  Dianae  Cons.  Aug.5'  type.  "  Third  brass "  of  Allectus, 
a.d.  293-296.  Re  v. — viptvs  avg.  =  Galley  with  a  mast  and 
four  rowers  ;  in  exergue  QC.  "  Third  brass "  of  Constans, 
a.d.  333-350;  "  Victoriae  D.D.  Augg.  Q.N.N."  type.  "Third 
brass"  of  Magnentius,  a.d.  350. 

Bronze. — Two  large  pieces  of  bordering,  or  scabbard  bind- 
ing, with  projections  showing  method  of  attachment  (one  rivet 
remains  in  position)  ;  two  small  flat-headed  studs,  one  orna- 
mented, the  other  tinned ;  small  fibula,  tinned,  length  38*8mm., 
pin  detached,  Romano-British  ;  open  palmette  ornament,  cast, 
probably  for  helmet  or  horse-trapping,  Roman ;  handle  of  dish, 
showing  traces  of  gilding,  length  3|ins.,  Roman. 

Iron. — Spearhead  with  split  socket,  length  9|ins.,  found  with 
the  tinned  fibula  ;  pointed  piece,  perhaps  an  awl,  length  2Jins.  ; 
straight  slender  piece,  length  5|ins.,  crooked  at  one  end  and 
sharp. 

Glass. — Rough  clear  white  bead  on  which  a  zigzag  pattern 
can  be  traced. 

Bone. — Part  of  polished  tibia  of  sheep,  similar  to  dozens  of 
the  type  found  in  the  Lake  Villages ;  stumpy  piercer,  formed 
from  the  distal  end  of  a  metacarpus  of  sheep  ;  implement 
(length  5|ins.),  which  may  have  been  used  for  selecting  cer- 

VoL  L  VII  (Third  Series,  Vol.  X  VII),  Part  I.  h 
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tain  of  the  warp-threads  for  pattern-weaving,  similar  to  that 
from  "Ham  Turn,"  figured  in  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,9  lvj,  ii,  59. 

Antler. — Two  picks  (broken).  One  shows  considerable  evi- 
dence of  wear  ;  the  other  may  perhaps  have  been  used  as  a 
pick  also. 

Knife-handle  cut  from  a  section  of  a  red-deer  antler  tine, 
length  3ins. ;  tine,  length  5|ins.,  with  saw-marks  at  both  ends  ; 
smooth  tine,  length  4Jins.,  cut  into  the  form  of  a  scoop. 

Stone. — Two  rough  discs  of  Ham  stone,  perforated,  diams. 
about  2f  ins. ;  wdietstone  of  sandstone. 

Flint. — Horseshoe-shaped  scraper  and  another,  a  burnt  flint, 
a  piece  of  ground  flint,  and  two  flakes. 

Pottery  and  Baked  Clay. — Handle  of  an  amphora  stamped 
with  a  maple-leaf  device  ;  a  few  fragments  of  Romano-British 
pottery ;  portion  of  a  triangular  loom-weight  showing  one  of 
the  perforations. 

(d)  Found  on  Site  D  '10,  Ham  Hill.    {Proc.,  lvi,  i,  107). 

Roman  Coins  (all  "  third  brass "). — Barbarous  imitation, 
Constantine  period.  Constans,  a.d.  333-350.  Helena,  wife  of 
Constantine  I.  Obv. : — fl.  ivl.  helenae  avg.  Rev. : — pax 
pvblica=trp.  Valens  (three  coins),  a.d.  364-378.  Valen- 
tinian  I  (?),  a.d.  364-375.    Theodosius  I,  a.d.  379-395. 

Bronze. — Plain  finger-ring,  ext.  diam.  24  mm.,  plano-convex 
in  cross-section  ;  small  wire  ring  in  two  pieces  ;  two  pins  with 
moulded  heads  ;  point  of  stout  piercer,  cut  off  at  butt-end  ;  two 
nails,  the  head  of  one  of  palmette  design  ;  sundry  fragments, 
including  a  piece  with  a  small  tack  in  position  for  attachment. 

Iron. — Very  small  sickle  or  pruning-hook,  with  hammered 
socket,  height  2 fins. ;  rough  ring,  oval,  2^ins.  by  lfins. ;  small 
socketed  javelin-head,  broken  ;  long  spindle-shaped  object  of 
circular  section,  lessening  in  size  both  ways  from  the  middle — 
perhaps  a  punch,  length  9|ins. ;  arrow-  or  dart-head  (spiculum), 
similar  to  several  found  at  Newstead  (see  Curie,  Plate  xxxvn) ; 
curved  knife,  with  tang,  length  6f ins.,  apparently  double-edged 
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— similar  to  a  larger  one  found  in  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village 
(Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Sac,  liii,  ii,  126). 

Glass. — Fifteen  fragments  of  coloured  glass,  and  a  little 
black  "piece"  (for  games);  Roman. 

Bone. — Pin  with  ornamented  head,  length  3|ins.;  highly- 
polished  needle,  length  3ins. 

Antler. — Butt-end  and  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  knife-handle, 
smooth  and  well  finished,  Roman. 

Miscellaneous. — Thin  Hat  spindle-whorl  of  soft  stone,  orna- 
mented with  radiating  lines  on  both  faces  ;  half  a  spindle- 
whorl  of  fine  light  grey  stone,  split  across  the  hole  ;  whetstone 
of  fine  sandstone,  having  a  perforation  at  one  corner  bored 
from  both  sides  (found  with  the  worked  bone  pin). 

Pottery. — Fragment  of  red  ware,  painted  ;  two  pieces  of 
white  ware  ;  handle  of  painted  New  Forest  ware  ;  two  loops 
or  eyelets  ;  a  few  small  fragments  of  thin  Roman  pottery. 

(e)  Found  on  Site  E  '11,  about  15  yards  S.E.  of  Site  C  '07,  on 
the  Central  Plateau  of  the  N.  Spur  of  Ham  Hill,  over- 
looking the  East  Yalley. 

Silver. — Ring-brooch,  ext.  diam.  24mm.,  of  a  rare  form, 
found  with  a  bronze  fibula  of  Late-Celtic  type,  an  iron 
dagger,  etc.  There  is  a  similar  brooch  in  Colchester  Museum 
which  was  found  with  another  silver  brooch  of  undoubted 
Late-Celtic  elate. 

Bronze  Fibulae. — Finely  preserved  and  well  patinated  fibula, 
length  52'7mm.,  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  Backworth 
brooch  in  the  British  Museum,  and  figured  in  the  Early  Iron 
Age  Guide,  B.M.,  1905,  p.  102.  Found  with  the  silver  ring- 
brooch,  etc.  ;  part  of  the  pin  missing.  (Similar  brooches  are 
figured  in  Curie's  "  Newstead,"  Plate  lxxxvi.) 

T-shaped  fibula,  with  hinged  pin,  length  40*5mm.,  Roman  ; 
the  summit  of  the  bow  is  ornamented  with  three  lozenge- 
shaped  recesses  for  the  insertion  of  enamel,  of  which  a  trace 
remains. 
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Bow,  catch-plate  and  spring  of  a  fibula,  length  59mm.  ;  the 
spring  is  composed  of  thin  wire  having  about  eighteen  turns, 
the  chord  passing  along  the  back  being  attached  to  the  bow 
by  a  separate  piece  of  ornamented  bronze  ri vetted  to  the  fibula. 

Other  Bronze  Objects. — Part  of  a  rib,  of  concavo-convex 
section,  with  a  perforated  enlargement  at  one  end  ;  used  for 
strengthening  the  wing  of  a  Late-Celtic  shield  like  that  found 
at  Grimthorpe  (in  Brit.  Mus.). 

Tinned  scale  of  armour  (24'5  by  14*5mm.)  having  three  pairs 
of  perforations  for  attachment ;  also  two  fastenings.  Roman. 

Bar  of  square  section,  length  59mm. 

Bar  of  solid  bronze  of  flattened  oval  section,  finely  patinated, 
and  ornamented  along  one  side  by  a  sinuous  pattern  obtained 
by  punching  alternately  in  opposite  directions  (see  bronze  bowl, 
"Glastonbury  Lake  Village,"  I,  180);  perhaps  part  of  a  brace- 
let, hammered  out ;  Late-Celtic. 

Iron. — Well  preserved  dagger,  complete,  length  11  ins. ;  the 
moulded  grip  is  rather  short  for  the  average  hand  ;  Roman. 
Found  with  silver  ring-brooch,  etc. 

Fibula,  length  56*5mm.,  of  La  Tene  II  type,  the  nose  and 
catch-plate  turning  back  against  the  underside  of  the'  bow,  and 
apparently  attached  to  the  latter  by  means  of  a  ring. 

Roman  fibula,  length  60mm.,  with  hinged  pin. 

Bolt,  similar  to  head,  or  quarrel,  of  cross-bow  bolt,  length 
34mm. ;  socket  damaged.  Similar  bolts  were  found  at  New- 
stead  (see  Curie,  Plate  xxxviii,  figs.  12,  13,  15-17). 

Three  spearheads,  one  (3 fins,  long)  having  a  leaf-shaped 
blade  with  prominent  midrib  ;  the  others  are  3|ins.  and  5Jins. 
long  respectively. 

Broad,  flat  single-edged  knife,  with  tang ;  the  point  broken 
but  mended. 

Knife  with  tang  to  which  an  ornamented  antler  handle  is 
attached  (now  considerably  damaged)  ;  length  7^ins. 
Cleat  (for  foot-gear). 
Short  socketed  implement,  length  2§ins. 
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Ornamented  pin  with  moulded  bands  and  head  of  an  animal 
at  top  ;  length  5Jins. 

Five  styli,  one  being  of  particularly  good  make  and  ofins. 
long ;  also  another  piece  of  pointed  iron. 

Antler. — Trimmed  tine,  red-deer,  with  hole  for  suspension, 
length  ofins. 

Bone. — Rude  needle,  showing  signs  of  considerable  use, 
length  2jins.  ;  two  canine  teeth  of  large  dog,  one  being  per- 
forated for  suspension. 

Miscellaneous. — Piece  of  a  Kimmeridge  shale  bracelet  ; 
spindle-whorl  formed  from  a  fragment  of  black  Romano-British 
pottery;  spindle-whorl  of  baked  clay,  of  bi-convex  form,  diam. 
lfins. ;  two  small  flint  flakes  ;  fragment  of  red  Samian  pot- 
tery, marked  of.c.cai  (?)  ;  two  loop  handles  of  pottery,  one 
of  rare  form  ;  base  of  small  red  ware  vase. 

(f)  Found  on  Site  F  '11,  about  20  yards  N.  of  Site  C  '07,  on 
the  Central  Plateau  of  the  N.  Spur  of  Ham  Hill,  over- 
looking the  East  Yalley. 

Bronze. — Large  portion  of  a  lorica,  consisting  of  301  com- 
plete and  fragmentary  scales,  which  are  tinned  alternately ; 
average  size  of  scales  26  by  14*5 mm. ;  the  lorica  was  origin- 
ally found  in  twenty  pieces,  the  largest  fragment  consisting  of 
thirty-eight  scales  linked  together.  The  pieces  are  for  the 
most  part  in  good  condition.  These  remains  were  found  in 
November,  1911,  on  what  was  perhaps  the  site  of  an  interment, 
as  bones  are  said  to  have  been  found  wTith  the  lorica.  Other 
portions  of  the  armour  were  probably  lost  in  the  "  rubble." 
The  scales  are  of  precisely  the  same  type  as  those  figured  in 
Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  lvi,  ii,  plate  facing  p.  56. 

This  type  of  armour  (lorica  squamata)  has  been  found  in  the  early  fort  at 
Hofheim,  near  Wiesbaden,  a  site  of  known  date,  a.d.  40-60.  Mr.  Hensleigh 
Walter  writes  :  "  One  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  Ham  Hill  armour  was 
worn  by  a  centurion  or  legionary  of  the  army  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  under 
the  command  of  Vespasian  in  his  campaign  against  the  Belgae  and  Damnonii 
(circa  a.d.  45)." 

The  chief  references  to  "finds  "  of  scale  armour  in  Britain  are  the  following  : 
"The  Fort  of  Newstead  "  (Curie),  where  346  scales  found  at  this  Roman 
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station  are  described  ;  ArchcBolgia  jJ'Jliana,  3  ser.,  vu,  188,  193,  and  Proc.  Soc. 
Antiq.,  Lond.,  2  ser.,  xxiu,  487,  briefly  recording  a  large  "Hnd"  of  scalea  at 
Oorstopitum  ;  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.,  xxi,  135-G — Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xlviii,  ii,] 
31-33,  and  LVI,  ii,  56-57  (Gray),  where  the  scales  previously  found  at  Ham  Hill 
are  described  and  references  to  miscellaneous  "finds  "  given. 

Ornament,  length  3£ins.,  inlaid  with  fine  niello  work, — possi- 
bly a  shoulder  ornament.  Found  with  the  large  part  of  a  lorica. 

Boat-shaped  ornament,  length  2£ins.,  of  a  kind  which  has 
be$n  found  in  1st  century  graves  in  Bohemia.  Found  with 
the  Roman  armour. 

Bow  of  a  fibula,  length  2Jins.,  of  early  Roman  type,  with 
hinged  pin  :  of  the  same  style  as  that  from  Ham  Hill  figured 
in  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  LVI,  ii,  fig.  9,  plate  facing  p.  55. 

Miscellaneous. — Circular  baked  clay  disc,  diam.  l^ins., 
slightly  concave  on  both  faces  and  round  the  sides  ;  piece  of 
soft  grey  stone  with  incipient  hole,  perhaps  a  spindle-whorl  in 
process  of  manufacture. 

(g)  Found  on  indefinite  sites  on  the  Central  Plateau,  N.  Spur 
of  Ham  Hill. 

Bronze  fibula  of  the  "  Aucissa "  type,  but  uninscribed, 
length  2ins.  ;  Roman,  1st  century  a.d. 

Bronze  ring,  perhaps  a  finger-ring,  the  material  of  square 
section,  ext.  diam.  22mm.    Found  with  the  fibula  above. 

Portion  of  iron  ring,  covered  with  ribbed  sheet  bronze ; 
Late-Celtic.  Probably  a  terret-ring,  and  similar  to  one  in 
Taunton  Museum,  from  Barbury  Castle,  Wilts,  figured  in 

Glastonbury  Lake  Village,"  I,  230. 

The  following  deposited  on  loan  by  Master  Eric  Hens- 
leiGtH  Walter  : — 

Four  plain  bronze  bracelets  (one  damaged)  found  encircling 
the  left  fore-arm  of  a  young  adult  female,  whose  skeleton  was 
discovered  in  an  extended  position  with  feet  to  the  east.  The 
bones  distinctly  show  the  staining  of  the  bronze.  Roman. 

Found  adjacent  to  Site  D  '10,  on  the  Central  Plateau  of  the 
N.  Spur  of  Ham  Hill,  April,  1911. 
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From  January  1st,  1911,  to  December  31st,  1911. 


DONATIONS. 

A  large  number  of  volumes  by  Somersetshire  authors  to  be 
added  to  the  donor's  collection  of  books  in  Taunton  Castle. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Tite,  Hon.  Sec. 

Archceologia,  vol.  lxii,  pt.  2. — Presented  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London. 

Worlebury,  by  C.  W.  Dymond,  f.s.a. — Presented  by  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Tomkins. 

History  of  the  Forest  of  Exmoor. — Presented  by  the  Author, 
Mr.  E.  T.  MacDermot. 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Fishes,  by  F.  Buckland  ; 
Insect  Variety,  by  A.  H.  Swinton. — Presented  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Macmillan. 

Two  large  manuscript  volumes,  (1)  Cartulary,  or  Calendar, 
of  the  title-deeds  of  Sir  John  de  Moleyns,  of  Stoke  Pogeys, 
Bucks,  whose  property  included  the  Somerset  manors  of 
Cucklington  and  Stoke  Trister — written  about  1350  ;  (2) 
Cartulary,  drawn  up  about  1460,  of  the  vast  possessions  of 
the  Hungerford  family,  one-time  owners  of  Farleigh  Castle. 
(There  is  also  a  valuable  calendar  of  the  Somerset  portion  of 
no.  2,  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett.)  Worcestershire  County 
Records,  Division  I, — Documents  relating  to  Quarter  Sessions 
Papers,  1591-1643  ;  House  of  Lords  Manuscripts,  2  vols, 
1693-97  ;  53  volumes  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion, published  from  1891  to  1905. — Presented  by  the  Right. 
Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse. 
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The  Index  Library  (British  Record  Society),  pts.  122-124, 
including  portions  of  the  following:  (1)  Lincoln  Wills, 
vol.  il;  (2)  Huntingdon  Wills  ;  (3)  Wilts  Inquis.  p.m.,  vol.  ill. 
— Presented  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Domesday  Maps,  Somerset  and  Dorset,  and  Index  to  the 
same  (2  vols.) — Presented  by  the  Compiler,  Mr.  H.  Rodney. 

The  following  books  were  presented  by  Sir  Prior  Gold- 
NEY,  Bart.,  c.v.o.,  c.b.  : — 

Several  volumes  of  Botanical  Works,  collected  by  the  late 
Dr.  R.  C.  A.  Prior.  (A  list  of  these  books  may  be  seen  on 
application  at  Taunton  Castle.) 

Proceedings,  Linnean  Society,  Nov.  1848,  to  June,  1855. 

Transactions,  Linnean  Society,  1851  to  1894,  but  not  com- 
plete. 

Series  of  Engravings  illustrating  the  Structure  of  the 
Human  Brain,  1827. 

Badenoch's  Romance  of  the  Insect  World,  1893. 

23  volumes  of  Humboldt's  works. 

Vernon's  Guide  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,  1850. 

Klipstein's  Analecta  Anglo- Saxonica,  2  vols.,  1849. 

The  Ormulum,  edited  by  R.  M.  White,  d.d.,  from  manu- 
script in  the  Bodleian  Library,  2  vols. 

Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Dictionary,  1  848. 

The  Origin  of  the  English,  Germanic,  and  Scandinavian 
Languages  and  Nations,  by  Dr.  J.  Bosworth,  1848. 

Conybeare's  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  1826. 

King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Boethicus,  by  J.  S. 
Cardale,  1829. 

Layamons  Brut,  or  Chronicle  of  Britain,  by  Sir  F.  Madden, 
1847. 

The  Poetry  of  the  Codex  Vercellensis,  by  J.  M.  Kemble, 
1843. 

Codex  Exoniensis  :  a  Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  by 
B.  Thorpe,  1842. 
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Ccedmon's  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  Anglo-Saxon,  by  B.  Thorpe,  1832. 

Account  of  Ccedmons  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Scripture 
History,  by  H.  Ellis,  f.r.s.,  1833. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beowulf  the  Scop  or  Gleemans 
Tale,  by  B.  Thorpe,  1855. 

Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  by  B.  Thorpe, 
1842. 

Anglo-Saxon  Version,  from  the  historian  Orosius,  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  by  D.  Barrington,  1773. 

Fox's  Poetical  Calendar  o  f  the  Anglo-Saxons,  1830. 

Scripta  Versionem  Ulphilanam  ct  Linguam  Mocso-Gothicum 
Illustrantia,  by  A.  F.  Biisching,  1773. 

Ulfilas — old  and  new  testaments,  2  vols.,  1843. 

Heliand  :  Poema  Saxonicum,  by  J.  A.  Schmeller,  1830. 

Anglo-Saxon  Gospel  of  St.  John,  by  H.  F.  Massman,  1834. 

Report  on  Foedera,  App.  B. 

The  Lives  of  the  North  Family,  by  the  Hon.  Roger  North, 
1826  ;  Memoirs  of  R.  Lovel  Edgeworth,  1820. — Presented  by 
Mr.  F.  Marks. 

Crockford's  Clerical  Directory,  1910  ;  The  Royal  Universal 
Family  Bible,  1780. — Presented  by  Mrs.  Askwith. 

Zummerzet  Volk  and  Devonshire  Diversions. — Presented  by 
the  Author,  the  Rev.  W.  Gregory  Harris. 

Civil  War  Tract, — A  More  full  Relation  o  f  the  great  Battell 
fought  betivcenc  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Goring  (Battle  of 
Langport),  July  10th,  1645  ;  South  Petherton  MSS.— Book 
of  Accounts  of  the  Church-  and  Poor- Wardens,  1695-1740, 
another  vol.  1804-1819;  three  documents  relating  to  North 
Quarme,  Exton,  1282-1463  ;  a  grant  relating  to  Hatherleigh, 
Devon,  1338. — Left,  with  other  things,  forming  part  of  the 
Hugh  Norris  Collection. 

The  Customs  of  Old  England. — Presented  by  the  Author, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Snell. 
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Weston-super-Mare  —  Village  Jottings ;  Weston- super- Mare 
Parish  Church,  1226-1910.— Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr. 

E.  E.  Baker,  f.s.a. 

Handbook  to  the  Ethnographical  Collections,  British  Museum. 
— Presented  by  the  Trustees. 

Fortunes  of  Perkin  Warbcck,  3  vols.,  1830. — Presented  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  II.  Powell. 

Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  and  of  Tomnagrew  (including  Easton 
pedigree).— Presented  by  the  Compiler,  Mr.  P.  P.  Easton. 

Third  Interim  Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Maumbury 
Rings,  Dorchester,  1910;  The  Earthwork  at  B title?/,  Suffolk; 
Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Avcbury,  1911  ;   Report  on  the  I 
Meare  Lake  Village  Excavations,   1911. — Presented  by  the 
Author,  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray. 

Charles  I. —  The  Trial  of  the  Pyx,  the  Mint-marks,  and  the 
Mint  Accounts,  and  Some  Dorset  Privateers,  by  H.  Symonds  ;  i 
Conveyance  of  the  Manor  of  Huntspill  Delaheyes,  1557. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Symonds,  f.s.a. 

Drawing  of  the  West  and  South  Elevations  of  Taunton 
Castle,  showing  the  general  effect  of  substituting  for  the 
modern  windows  of  wood,  windows  of  stone  in  agreement 
in  style  with  the  older  masonry — also  MS.  notes  on  the 
same. — Presented  by  the  Architect,  Mr.  J.  Houghton 
Spencer. 

The  following  books  were  presented  by  the  Rev.  F.  M.  T. 
Palgrave  : — 

Fresh  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  Somersetshire  Dialect,  by 

F.  T.  Elworthy. 

West  Somerset  Patois,  by  F.  T.  Elworthy. 

The  Dialect  of  the  West  of  England,  particularly  Somerset- 
shire, by  J.  Jennings. 

Dialogue  in  the  Devonshire  Dialect,  by  a  Lady,  1837. 

The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  Library,  4  vols.,  by  G.  L. 
Gomme,  viz.,  (1)  Manners  and  Customs;  (2)  Popular  Super- 
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stitions  ;  (3)  Dialect,  Proverbs  and  Word-Lore  ;  (4)  English 
Topography,  vol.  iii  (Derbyshire-Dorsetshire). 

Observations  on  the  Western  Counties  of  England,  1794-96, 
by  W.  G.  Maton,  2  vols. 

Dorsetshire  Illustrated,  by  J.  Pouncy,  2  vols,  1857. 

Devonshire  Scenery,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Everitt. 

Memoirs  of  a  Smuggler,  containing  Events  in  the  Life  of 
John  Rattenbury,  1837. 

Poems,  by  E.  Capern,  1856. 

Lost  Beauties  of  the  English  Language^  by  Dr.  C.  Mackay. 
Sc  Gefylsta:  an  Anglo-Saxon  Delectus,  by  W.  Barnes,  1866. 
Early  England  and  the  Saxon-English,  by  W.  Barnes,  1869. 
Leuiesdon  Hill,  with  other  poems,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Crowe, 
1804. 

Lyme  Lyrics  (Lyme  Regis,  1884). 

Peasant  Life  in  the  West  of  England,  by  F.  G.  Heath,  1883. 

Picture  of  Cottage  Life  in  the  West  of  England,  by  Margaret 
E.  Poole,  1870. 

The  West  Country  Garland,  by  R.  N.  Worth,  1875. 

Mistcrtons  Mistake,  by  Walter  Raymond. 

The  Dewy  Morn,  by  R.  Jefferies,  1891. 

Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  by  J.  Brand,  1877. 

Tourists'  Guides  to  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  by  R.  N. 
Worth. 

A  Week  at  the  Land's  End,  by  J.  T.  Blight. 
A  Week  at  the  Lizard,  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns. 
A  Ride  from  Land's  End  to  John  O  Groats,  by  E.  Burnaby. 
Nature  and  Woodcraft,  by  John  Watson. 
The  Amateur  Poacher  and  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,  by  R. 
Jefferies. 

Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  1829. 

Ferny  Coombcs  {Devonshire),  by  Charlotte  Chanter,  1857. 
Glossary  of  Devonshire  Plant  Names,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Friend. 
Principles  of  Scientific  Botany,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Schleiden,  1849. 
The  Elements  of  Botany,  by  J.  Lindley,  1861. 
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British  Moths,  by  J.  W.  Tutt. 
British  Butterflies,  by  W.  S.  Coleman. 

The  Domesticated  Animals  of  the  British  Isles,  by  D.  Low. 

The  Folklore  of  British  Birds,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Swainson. 

British  Birds,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson. 

Wild  Nature  icon  by  Kindness,  by  Mrs.  Brightwen. 

Our  Bird  Allies,  by  Theodore  Wood. 

The  Feathered  Tribes  o  f  the  British  Isles,  by  R.  Mudie. 

The  Parochial  Boundaries  of  Bristol. — Presented  by  the 
Author,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor,  f.s.a. 

Early  History  of  Nonconformity  in  B our ton-on-the- Water, 
Glos. — Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr.  H.  Clifford. 

The  Farleigh  Hungerford  Estate,  Somerset— illustrated 
sale  catalogue,  9th  July,  1907. 

The  Story  of  Bath,  by  A.  Trice  Martin,  f.s.a. — Presented 
by  Mrs.  Marson. 

The  Post  Office  Bath  Directory,  1903  ;  Official  Programme, 
Bath,  Coronation  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary,  22nd 
June,  1911. — Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Spraavson. 

The  Cult  of  the  Circle- Builders  (with  supplement). — Pre- 
sented by  the  Author,  Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson. 

The  Distribution  of  Bryophytes  in  the  Woodlands  of  Somer- 
set.— Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr.  Walter  Watson. 

British  Orchids,  by  Colonel  J.  S.  E.  Mackenzie  and  Miss 
A.  E.  T.  Ponsonby. 

Account  of  a  hoard  of  Ancient  British  coins  discovered 
near  Frome  (Nunney),  1860,  copied  from  the  Nurnis.  Chron., 
Dec,  I860.— Presented  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Baker. 

Memoir  of  William  Ellis  Metford,  1824-1899.— Presented 
by  Miss  L.  M.  Badcock. 

Two  Albums  containing  newspaper  cuttings  and  manu- 
scripts relating  to  "  The  Abbey  and  Abbots  of  Tavistock," 
collected  by  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Afford  ;  Indenture  of  the  return 
of  Sir  Thomas  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  to  serve  in  Parliament 
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for  the  Borough  of  Taunton,  11th  February,  1842  ;  Papers, 
Programmes,  etc.,  referring  to  meetings  of  the  Taunton  Field 
Club  and  Taunton  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  from 
1899  (in  album).— Presented  by  Mrs.  D.  P.  Alford. 

Nine  deeds  relating  to  Chew  Magna  ;  Sketch  of  the  Geology 
of  the  Western  Part  of  Somerset,  by  L.  Horner  (Phillipps 
MS.). — Presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  M.  Price. 

Miscellaneous  Notes  and  Pedigrees  relating  to  Persons  of  the 
Surname  of  "  Bull "  parts  1,  2. — Presented  by  the  Compiler, 
Mr.  J.  Cecil  Bull. 

A  Late- Celtic  and  Romano- British  Cave-dwelling  at  Wookey 
Role,  near  Wells,  by  H.  E.  Balch  and  R.  D.  R.  Troup.— Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  BALCH. 

Sale  Catalogue  and  Plan  of  the  Castle  Green  Estate  and 
Taunton  Castle,  22  March,  1866  ;  Constitution  of  the  Borough 
of  Taunton — Presentation  of  the  Jury  at  the  Court  Baron, 
18  January,  1849  ;  Minutes  of  "The  Society,"  Taunton,  1681- 
84;  Notice  of  Court  Leet,  16  October,  1776,  issued  by  the 
Deputy-Clerk  of  the  Castle  of  Taunton  ;  Notice  for  meeting 
of  "  The  Choice  Court "  at  the  Exchequer,  Taunton  Castle 
(undated)  ;  "Penance/'  Kingston,  1708,  Lucretia  Aysh ;  Pass 
for  a  vagrant  woman  to  place  of  settlement  (King's  Teignton, 
Devon),  1630  :  Printed  sheet  entitled  "  Form  of  an  Appoint- 
ment to  Guides,"  signed  by  Earl  Poulet,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Somerset,  dated  1803. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Byard 
Sheppard. 

Act  to  enable  Sir  Benjamin  Hammet  to  lay  out  Hammet 
Street,  Taunton,  1788. — Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Norman. 

Lithographed  map  of  the  Taunton  Turnpike  Roads,  lin.  to 
the  mile ;  marked  Wm.  Easton,  surveyor  to  the  trustees  of 
the  roads,  Dec,  1871. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Goddard. 

Sweetma.il  s  Almanack  for  1912,  containing  article  on  Win- 
canton. — Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Sweetman. 

Sermon  preached  at  Lullington  on  All  Saints'  Day,  1909, 
by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Marshall. 
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A  Short  Paper  on  Thurloxtou,  read  to  the  Taunton  Field 
Club,  13  July,  1911. — Presented  by  the  Author,  the  Rev.  R. 
GROS VENOR  B A  RT ELOT. 

72nd  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy -Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records. — Presented  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin. 

Grave-stone  Inscriptions  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  a 
Becket,  Pensford  (typewritten ). — Presented  by  the  Compiler, 
Mr.  Vivian  Ritson. 

Downside  Review,  nos.  88,  89. — Presented  by  St.  Gregory's 
Society. 

Report,  Wells  Nat.  Hist,  and  Archceol.  Society,  1910. — Pre- 
sented by  the  Society. 

Proceedings,  Prehistoric  Society  of  East  Anglia,  vol.  I,  pt.  1. 

Proceedings,  Sheffield  Naturalists'  Club,  vol.  I,  1910. 

Journal,  Torquay  Nat.  Hist.  Society,  vol.  I,  no.  3,  1911. 

Transactions,  Leicester  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society,  vol.  XV. 

The  Shcptonian,  vol.  I,  no.  13,  containing  account  and  por- 
trait of  Colonel  W.  Strode. 

Report,  National  Trust,  1910-11. 

Further  Reports  on  Flies  as  Carriers  of  Infection. 

Two  Prayer  Books,  containing  the  canons  ecclesiastical,  used 
for  many  years  by  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Taunton  (deposited  on  loan)  ;  Official  Copy  of  Sequestration 
of  the  Benefice  rendered  void  by  the  death  of  the  Ven  Arch- 
deacon Askwith,  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton,  1911. — 
From  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Mary's. 

A  Rentall  for  Otterford  part  of  the  Hundred  of  Holway, 
1659, — also  a  typewritten  transcript  of  the  same  ;  Letter  from 
Henry  Smith  to  his  wife,  dated  16  April,  1668,  and  a  trans- 
cript of  the  same. — Deposited  on  loan  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith. 

The  Preservation  of  Treasure  Trove  and  other  Relics,  1911, 
by  Dr.  W.  Martin  ;  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Treasure  Trove,  1911. — Presented  by  the  S.E.  Union 
of  Scientific  Societies. 

Regimental  poster  and  leaflet  of  the  Prince  Albert's  (Somer- 
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setshire  Light  Infantry). — Presented  by  the  Officer  Command- 
ing the  loth  Recruiting  Area. 

Societe  Arclu:ologique  dc  Bordeaux,  vol.  xxx,  pts.  1,  2  ;  vol. 
xxxi,  pts.  1,  2. 

The  following  Museum  and  Library  Reports  : — 5th  Report, 
Taunton  Free  Library  ;  10th  Report,  Museum  and  Library, 
Weston-super-Mare;  Colchester  Museum,  1910-11;  Ashmolean 
j  Museum,  Oxford,  1910  :  Horniman's  Museum,  1910  ;  Yar- 
mouth Library  and  Museum,  1910-11  ;  Bristol  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery,  1911. 

I    The  Times,  1911. — Presented  by  the  Somerset  County  Club. 

Som.  County  Gazette,  1911. — Presented  by  the  Proprietors. 

Som.  County  Herald  and  Taunton  Courier,  1911. — Pre- 
sented by  the  Proprietors. 

West  Somerset  Free  Press. — Presented  by  the  Proprietors. 

Nickel-plated  Reading-lamp  (for  use  in  Library). — Pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  C.  Tite. 

RECEIVED  FROM  SOCIETIES  IN  CORRESPONDENCE  TOR 
THE  EXCHANGE  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

British  Association — Report,  1910;  Report  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Societies'  Committee,  1910. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London— Proceedings,  vol.  xxiii, 
pt.  2. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 

Journal,  vol.  lxvii,  pt.  4  ;  vol.  LXVIII,  pts.  1,  2,  3. 
British  Archaeological  Association — Journal,  vol.  xvi,  n.s., 

pt.  2  ;  vol.  xvn,  pts.  1,  2. 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Part 

exchange)—  Journal,   vol.  XL,  pt.  2  ;   vol.  xli,  pt.  1  ; 

Man,  1911. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland — Proceedings,  vol.  xliv. 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland — Journal,  vol.  XL, 
pt.  4  ;  vol.  xli,  pts.  1-3. 

I 
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Royal  Irish  Academy — Proceedings,  vol.  xxix,  section  J).,  pts. 
1-6  ;  sect.  C,  pts.  1-8  ;  vol.  xxxi,  Clare  Island  Surrey, 
pts.  4,  5,  10,  14,  22,  24,  35-36,  37-38,  39  (i),  52,  65. 

Royal  Dublin  Society — Scientific  Proceedings,  vol.  XII,  no.  37  ; 
Index  to  vol.  xii  ;  vol.  Xlir,  nos.  1-11  ;  Economic  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  II,  pts.  3,  4. 

Associated  Architectural  Societies  of  Counties  in  the  Mid- 
lands— Reports  and  Papers,  vol.  xxx,  pt.  1. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society — Trans- 
actions, vol.  xxxiii,  pts.  1,  2. 

Bristol  Naturalists'  Society — Proceedings,  4th  ser.,  vol.  II,  pt. 
3  ;  vol.  ill,  pt.  1. 

Cambrian  Archaeological  Association — Journal,  6  ser.,  vol.  x, 
pts.  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  vol.  XI,  pt.  1  ;  Parochialia,  pt.  2. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society — Proceedings,  vol.  xv,  pts.  1, 
2,  3.    List  of  Members,  1911. 

Chester  and  North  Wales  Archaeological  and  Historic  Society 
— Journal,  n.s.,  vol.  xvil. 

Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — 
Journal,  vol.  xxxiii. 

Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club — Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  xxxi. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society — Transactions,  vol.  xn,  n.s., 
pts.  1,  2. 

Essex  Field  Club — Essex  Naturalist,  vol.  xvi,  pts.  1-6. 
Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society — Transactions,  vol. 
xiv,  pt.  2. 

Kent  Archaeological  Society — Archcelogia  Cantiana,  vol.  xxix. 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society — Transactions,  vol. 

LXII. 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society — Proceedings, 

vol.  lv,  pts.  1,  2,  and  3. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of — ArchcBologia 
liana,  vol.  VII,  3rd  ser. ;  Proceedings,  vol.  IV,  3rd  ser., 

pp.  285-331  ;  vol.  v,  pp.  1-136. 
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Northamptonshire  Natural  History  Society  —  Journal,  nos. 
121-124. 

Powys-Land  Club — Montgomery  shire  Collections,  vol.  XXXVI, 

Pt.  i. 

Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — 
Transactions,  vol.  I,  4th  ser.,  pts.  1,  2,  3. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History — Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  xiv,  pt.  1. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society — Collections,  vol.  xxiv. 

Thoresby  Society,  Leeds — vol.  XV,  pt.  3,  1909;  vol.  xvm, 
1910;  vol.  xix,  pt.  i,  1911. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — Maga- 
zine, vol.  xxxvi,  no.  1 14  ;  vol.  xxxvn,  no.  115  ;  Abstracts 
of  the  Inquisitions  P.M.  relating  to  Wilts  from  Edward  III, 
pts.  2,  3. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society — Journal,  pts.  82,  83. 

Geologists'  Association — Proceedings,  vol.  XXII,  pts.  1-5  ;  Pro- 
gramme of  Excursion  to  Burlescombe,  Chard,  Ham  Hill, 
etc.,  June,  1911. 

The  Scottish  Historical  Review — vol.vin,pts.  2-4 ;  vol.  ix,pt.  1. 

The  Antiquary — vol.  vn,  new  series,  1911. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  vol.  lxv, 
nos.  257-260. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A. — The  following 
reprints  : —  The  Antarctic  Land  of  Victoria  from  the  Voyage 
of  Discovery  ;  From  the  Niger,  by  Lake  Chad,  to  the  Nile  ; 
Mesopotamia — Past,  Present  and  Future  ;  Albert  Gandry 
and  the  Evolution  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  ;  Recent  Dis- 
coveries bearing  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man  in  Europe  ;  The 
European  Population  of  the  United  States;  The  Republic 
of  Panama  and  its  People,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Indians  ;  Ceramic  Decoration — its  Evolution  and  its  Appli- 
cations ;  Some  Notes  on  Roman  Architecture  ;  The  Relation 
of  Science  to  Human  Life ;  The  Relation  of  Mosquitoes, 
Flies,  Ticks,  Fleas,  and  other  Anthropods  to  Pathology . 

Vol.  L  VII  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XVII),  Part  I.  i 
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Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington  -Bulletin,  nod 
30  (pt.  2),  40  (pt.  1 ),  43,  44,  50,  51. 

United  States  National  Museum,  U.S.A. — Proceedings^  vols, 
xxxvm,  xxxix.  Bulletin,  nos.  73,  74,  75,  76.  Annual 
Report,  1910.  Contributions  from  the  U.S.  National  Her- 
barium, vol.  xin,  pts.  7-11  ;  xiv,  pt.  2. 

Canadian  Institute — Transactions,  vol  ix,  pt.  1,  1910. 

PURCHASED. 

Harleian  Society — vol.  lxii,  The  Visitation  of  the  County  of 
Warwick,  1682-83  ;  The  Registers  of  St.  Bene't  and 
St.  Peter,  Pants  Wharf,  London,  vol.  Ill,  Marriages ; 
The  Registers  of  St.  Pants  Church,  vols.  IV  and  v, 
Burials. 

Early  English  Text  Society — no.  141,  Erthe  upon  Erthe. 
Palseontographical  Society — vol.  lxiv. 
Pipe  Roll  Society — vol.  xxxi,  1910. 

Somerset  Record  Society — vol.  xxvi,  1910,  A  Feodary  of 

Glastonbury  Abbey. 
Leather-bound  manuscript  volume,  measuring  8^ins.  by  6|ins., 

containing  transcripts  from  -the  Glastonbury  Cartulary 

preserved  at  Longleat,  made  by  the  Rev.  G.  Harbin,  d.d. 

about  1720. 

The  late  Canon  Jackson  wrote  of  this  cartulary  that  "while  many  of  the 
more  important  documents  are  already  in  print  ....  still  a  complete  epitome 
giving  just  the  several  places,  manors,  etc.,  with  dates  and  names  of  witnesses, 
would  be  a  valuable  work"  (Som.  Bee.  Soc.,  V,  xxiv).  This  transcript  is  prac- 
tically the  work  desired  by  the  canon. 

A  short  life  of  Dr.  Harbin  will  be  found  in  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  XXIV,  316. 
Being  a  non-juror  and  unable  to  exercise  his  office,  he  became  chaplain  and 
librarian  at  Longleat ;  and  spent  practically  the  whole  of  a  long  life  (he  died 
1744,  aged  80)  in  forming  a  large  collection  of  transcripts  of  important  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  England.  At  his  death  the 
papers  came  into  the  possession  of  his  nephew,  Alexander  Malet,  and  were  by 
his  descendant,  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  offered  for  sale  in  1829-  "  The  Athenaeum ' 
of  that  date  in  announcing  the  sale  expressed  the  hope  "that  these  collections 
might  be  thought  worthy  of  being  purchased  for  one  of  our  national  institu- 
tions."   The  national  authorities  of  course  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  so  they 
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came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  and  are  now  being  gradually  dis- 
persed in  the  successive  sales  of  that  vast  library.  To  the  diligence  of  Dr. 
Harbin,  Somersetshire  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  Cartularies  of 
Athelney  and  Bruton  (nos.  1-179),  Som.  Bee.  Soc,  XIV  and  VIII,  the  originals 
of  which  have  long  since  disappeared. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  11th  edition,  vols,  xv-xxix, 

(first  14  vols,  received  1910). 
The    Glastonbury  Lake   Village :   A  full  Description  of  the 

Excavations  and  the  Relics  discovered,  1892-1907,  vol.  I, 

by  Arthur  Bulleid,  f.s.a.,  and  H.  St.  George  Gray ; 

with  introductory  chapter  by  Robert  Munro,  m.d.,  ll.d. 
Notes  and  Queries,  11th  ser.,  vols,  in,  iv  (1911). 
Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,  nos.  93-96. 
Commonwealth  Probates,  vol.  I,  pts.  3  and  4  (1650-1). 
Somerset  Parish  Registers,  Marriages,  vol.  XIII. 
The  Parish  Registers  of  Street  (Baptisms  and  Marriages  to 

1755  ;  Burials  to  1762.) 
Transactions,  Devonshire  Association,  vol.  vi,  pt.  1. 
Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kilmer sdon,  by  Lord 

Hylton,  f.s.a. 
Wifela's  Combe,  by  the  Rev.  Preb.  F.  Hancock,  f.s.a. 
The  Roman  Era.  in  Britain,  and  Romano-British  Buildings 

and.  Earthworks,  by  John  Ward,  f.s.a. 
Civil  War  Tract, — A  Declaration  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 

assembled  in  Parliament  for  the  prevention  of  a  .  .  .  de- 

signe,  pursued  by  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  .  .  .  in  Cornwall  and 

Devon,  etc.,  1642. 
Langport  and  its  Church,  pts.  8-10,  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Ross. 
The  Connoisseur,  1911. 

Wood  Carvings  in  English  Churches,  (1)  Misericords,  (2)  Stalls 

and  Tabernacle  Work,  by  Francis  Bond.* 
Architectural  Handbook  of  Glastonbury,  1910,  by  F.  Bligh 

Bond. 

Country  IAfe,  June  24th,  1911,  containing  article  on  Ven 

House,  Milborne  Port. 
Report  of  the  Inspector  o  f  Ancient  Monuments,  March,  1911. 
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Historical  Associations  of  Farleigh  Castle  (pamphlet),  by  Rev. 
Canon  Jackson. 

Guide  to  the  Antiquities  oj  the  Stone  Aye,  British  Museum 
(2nd  edit.). 

Illustrated  London  News,  containing  article  on  the  (xlastonbury 
Lake  Village,  by  A.  Forestier  (artist)  and  A.  Bulleid. 

Geologists''  Assoc.,  vol.  xxu,  pt.  5,  1911,  containing  chapter  on 
West  Somerset  geology. 

Hull  Museum  Publications,  nos.  74,  76-82,  84. 

The  Oldest  Human  Industry  (pamphlet),  by  Rev.  H.  G.  0. 
Kendall. 

Guide  to  Manuscripts  and  Printed  Books,  British  Museum, 
1911. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Plans  of  Courts  and  Rooms  in. 
Badminton  Magazine,  Jan.,  1911,  containing  Somerset  article, 

Fish-dogs  :  after  Glatts,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler. 
Introductory  Guide  to  the  Study  oj  Roman  Coins  (pamphlet), 

by  Edgar  Lincoln,  191 1. 
Northern  British-Israel  Review,  Oct.,  1910,  containing  Rosslyn 

Chapel:  the  Prentice  Pillar,  by  J.  H.  Spencer  (illustra- 
tion, Compton  Martin). 
The  Covenant  People,  Feb.,  1911,  containing  The  Jerusalem 

Cross,  by  J.  H.  Spencer. 
The  Northern  British- Israel  Review,  April,  1911,  containing 

Unique  Things  in  British  Archaeology,  by  F.  R.  Coles. 
Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Directory  and  Almanack,  1911  and 

1912. 

The  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Gazette,  1911. 
Whitaker's  Almanack,  1912. 
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sgjonmouti)  at  pinUp's  iBorton. 

BY  MISS  H.  C.  FOXCROFT. 

THE  events  which  led  to  the  fight  at  Philip's  Norton  are 
familiar  to  all  students  of  Macaulay  ;  of  Macaulay's 
authority,  Roberts  ;  or  of  Monmouth's  more  recent  biographer, 
Mr.  Allan  Fea.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  fight — on  June 
11th,  1685 — the  exiled  Duke  of  Monmouth,  illegitimate  nephew 
of  the  reigning  James  II,  had  landed  at  Lyme  in  Dorset,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  He  brought  but  a  modest  fol- 
lowing, and  very  scanty  supplies.  But  the  West  country 
knew  and  loved  the  brilliant  adventurer,  the  champion  of  the 
Protestant  faith ;  and  within  twenty-four  hours  his  recruits 
numbered  1500.  As  he  crept  slowly  northward  the  disaffected 
militias  of  Dorset  and  Devon  fled  from  before  him.  Hundreds 
deserted  to  his  standard  ;  and  ere  he  reached  Bridgwater  he 
commanded  6000  men.  But  these  were  ill-accoutred  ;  few  pos- 
sessed muskets  ;  most  bore  the  mower's  scythe,  set,  bayonet- 
wise,  on  its  pole,  or  the  pick  of  the  Mendip  miner. 
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Meanwhile  more  imposing  forces  closed  around  the  doomed 
array.  The  South  Somerset  militia  dogged  its  rear ;  the 
Wiltshire  militia  marched  on  Chippenham  ;  the  Gloucester 
and  other  trained  bands,  under  Beaufort,  made  for  Bristol ; 
while  contingents  from  the  Midlands  and  south-east  also  con- 
verged upon  Wessex.1  The  regulars,  meagre  in  number,  were 
in  great  part  needed  at  the  capital,  of  which  the  temper  seemed 
somewhat  uncertain.  But  Lord  Churchill  (afterwards  famous 
as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough)  was  hurried  south  with  eight 
troop  of  horse,  subsequently  raised  to  thirteen,  and  five  com- 
panies of  foot.  With  his  horse  alone  he  pressed  ahead  ;  and 
thenceforth  harassed,  with  characteristic  skill  and  energy,  the 
flanks  of  the  rebel  force.2 

Greatly  to  his  disgust,  however,  Lord  Feversham,  who  fol- 
lowed with  reinforcements,  was  appointed  over  his  head  to  the 
supreme  command.  From  Maidenhead  the  new  general  de- 
spatched a  scouting  party  of  fifty,  under  Colonel  Oglethorpe, 
to  locate  the  enemy  ;  and  after  a  flying  visit  to  Bristol  (where 
he  viewed  the  city  and  conferred  with  the  militia  leaders),  he 
met  the  bulk  of  his  own  forces  at  Bath.  He  had  now  160 
horse  guards  and  horse  grenadiers,  with  three  mounted  troops. 
His  infantry  (three  battalions  of  foot)  and  his  sixteen  brass 
pieces  had  not  yet  reached  him,  being  detained  by  the  state  of 
the  roads.  But  the  North  Somerset  militia,  under  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  were  quartered  in  the  town.  And  soon  after  his 
arrival  there  (which  took  place  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th),  Colonel  Oglethorpe,  the  head  of  the  scouting 
party  which  he  had  despatched  from  Maidenhead,  rode  into 
Bath  to  collect  stragglers,  and  reported  progress.  He  had 
proceeded,  by  Andover  and  Warminster,  to  Philip's  Norton.3 

1.  Hatcher  and  Benson's  "History  of  Salisbury,"  p.  813;  Wolseley's 
"Marlborough,"  I,  282,  284. 

2.  Wolseley's  "Marlborough,"  I,  277-80. 

3.  Anonymous  Report,  Stopford  Sackville's  Mss.,  Hist.  Mss.  Com.  Rep., 
IX,  pt.  iii,  p.  3. 
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Philip's  Norton  has  since  then  greatly  declined  in  dignity 
and  population  ;  for  in  coaching  and  pre-coaching  days  it  was 
a  centre  of  some  importance.  The  London  road,  which  passes 
through  Devizes  on  its  way  to  Wells,  goes  through  it,  and  is 
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Fig.  I.    General  Map  of  the  Area  of  Operations,  June  24-28,  1685. 

crossed  by  the  highway  which  runs  from  Bath  and  Bristol, 
through  Warminster,  to  Salisbury.  Thence,  no  doubt,  the 
significance  of  Norton's  three  yearly  fairs ;  one  of  which,  the 
wholesale  fair  of  the  cloth  district,  was  considered,  for  a  one- 
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day  fair,  as  great  as  any  in  England.1  The  "  George "  and 
"  Fleur-de-lys  "  ranked,  even  then,  as  very  ancient  inns  ;2  the 
"George"  recollected  with  pride  how  Henry  VTII's  elder 
brother  had  slept  within  its  walls  ;  and  in  its  ample  loft  or 
garret  the  wool  bales  for  the  great  fair  were  yearly  housed. 

The  market  cross  of  such  a  local  centre  was  naturally  a 
focus  of  gossip ;  and  here  Oglethorpe  had  learnt  that  Mon- 
month  had  crossed  Mendip,  after  sleeping  a  night  at  Shepton 
Mallet. 

Feversham,  says  his  reporter,  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
despatched  Oglethorpe  with  "forty  fresh  horse  and  a  militia 
troop"  to  his  party  at  Philip's  Norton  "to  observe  the  enemy's 
march  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  rid  out  himself  towards  Philip's 
Norton,  where  from  the  market  people  we  heard  that  a  small 
party  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  horse  had  that  day  at 
Frome  proclaimed  him  king,  and  fixed  up  their  proclamation 
in  the  market  place ;  which  my  Lord  Pembroke  with  some  of 
his  militia  pulled  down  the  day  following  and  put  up  the  king's 
proclamation  in  its  place,  although  above  a  thousand  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  and  Warminster  were  in  arms  to  oppose 
him." 

Feversham  no  doubt  returned  at  once  to  Bath,  and  thither 
"About  12  at  night  came  intelligence  from  Colonel  Oglethorpe 
that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  with  his  army  were  at  Pensford 
within  six  miles  of  Bristol,"  which,  being  then  the  second  city 
of  the  kingdom,  was  the  main  object  of  the  duke's  plan  of 
campaign.  This  news,  continues  our  authority,  "made  my 
Lord  Feversham  march  back  the  horse  under  his  command 
with  great  expedition  from  Bath  into  Bristol,"  which  he 
reached  before  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.3 

1.  Ogilvy's  "Britannia,"  1675,  p.  35. 

2.  Parsons'  "Mss.  Survey  of  Norton  and  Henton,  1638,"  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Withers,  of  Norton. 

3.  All  this  from  Hist.  Mss.  Com.  Rep.,  IX,  pt.  iii,  p.  3  (as  above).  The 
account  of  the  affair  at  Frome  is  not  very  correct.  For  the  true  version  see 
Hatcher  and  Benson's  "  Salisbury,"  p.  813. 
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Meanwhile  Monmouth  had  determined  to  cross  the  Avon 
at  Keynsham,  and  thus  assault  Bristol  on  the  northern  and 
weaker  side  (Fig.  1).  But  at  Keynsham  he  came  into  con- 
tact with  Oglethorpe's  party,  which  was  probably  on  his 
track ;  and  which  blundered  into  the  village,  not  knowing 
by  whom  it  was  held.  The  rebels  were  no  less  surprised. 
Mistaking  the  little  party  for  Churchill's  force  (which  had 
really  received  orders  from  Feversham  to  concentrate  on 
Bath,  and  was  still  in  their  rear),  the  raw  levies  fell  back ; 
and  Monmouth,  in  alarm,  abandoned  the  attempt  on  Bristol. 

This  decision  meant  the  renunciation  of  all  chance  of  suc- 
cess ;  for  only  the  capture  of  Bristol,  where  his  sympathisers 
were  many,  could  have  given  the  rebel  leader  dangerous 
prestige.  A  vague  detour  into  Wiltshire,  on  the  mere  chance 
of  reinforcement,  was  but  a  forlorn  hope.  But  this  desperate 
plan  was  adopted  by  the  vacillating  leader  ;  and  at  midnight, 
June  26th,  still  dogged  by  Churchill,  the  fatal  march  began. 
As  they  had  failed  to  cross  the  Avon,  the  insurgents  perforce 
took  the  lower  Bath  road.  But  it  seems  improbable  that 
they  proceeded  through  Twer  ton  to  the  old  Bath  bridge, 
which  then  rose,  in  fortified  grandeur,  beyond  the  South 
Gate  of  the  little  walled  city.  More  probably  they  took 
the  short  cut  through  Newton  St.  Loe  to  Odd  Down  ;  turn- 
ing aside,  perhaps,  towards  Beechen  Cliff  at  the  top  of 
Holloway  (Fig.  1).  For  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  "they 
halted  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  above  the  town,  which  they 
required  by  a  trumpet  to  surrender."1  Confident,  however, 
in  its  strong  walls  and  stout-hearted  defenders,  which  by 
now  included  Feversham's  newly-arrived  foot,  besides  several 
militia  regiments,  the  city  defied  him  and  put  his  herald  to 
death.  Lord  Churchill,  obeying  instructions,  now  retired 
into  the  city  and  left  the  rebels  temporarily  unmolested  ;2 
while  Feversham,  who  had  discovered  the  Duke's  evasion, 

1.  Hist.  Mss.  Com.  Rep.,  IX,  pt.  iii,  p.  3  (as  above). 

2.  Wolseley's  "Marlborough,"  I,  300. 
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and  had  left  Bristol  by  the  north  road  in  pursuit  of  him, 
entered  Bath  by  the  West  Gate  as   the   rebels  left  the 


% 

Fig.  2.    Probable  Route  of  the  Duke's  March  from  Midford  to  Norton. 

heights.1  It  is  here  that  the  interest  of  our  story  really 
begins. 

1.    See  Feversham's  Despatch  in  our  Appendix. 
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The  rebels  proceeded  towards  Frome  ;  which  line  did  they 
take  ?  To  those  who  now  survey  the  noble  breadth  and  well- 
graduated  curves  of  the  Old  Warminster  road  the  question 
seems  absurd ;  but  in  Monmouth's  time  it  was  narrow,  and 
very  badly  engineered.  We  presume,  however,  that  the 
rebels  descended  its  former  precipitous  course,  now  degraded 
into  by-roads,  as  far  as  Midford.  Near  Midford  begins  the 
ascent  of  the  steep  plateau  on  which  Hinton  Charterhouse 
and  Norton  stand,  and  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
hollows,  each  hiding  its  own  little  brook  (Fig.  2).  The  road 
even  now  rises  270  feet  in  the  course  of  a  single  mile.  But  it 
then  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  near  a  field  called  "  Money 
Quar,"  which  is  still  vaguely  connected  with  soldiers,  coin 
and  the  erection  of  a  temporary  shoeing-forge.1  Thence, 
after  running  along  the  water-meadows,  it  rose  abruptly  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  by  a  gradient  which,  at  the  best,  must 
have  been  cruelly  severe.2  From  this,  presumably,  the  rebel 
leaders  shrank  ;  preferring  to  follow  the  water-meadows  to 
Twynhoe  Ford,  with  which  vague  rumours  still  connect  their 
march  (Fig.  2).  By  crossing  the  ford,  they  could  have  entered 
an  old  road,  now  partially  disused,  leading  to  Wellow  village  ; 
and  from  Wellow,  through  the  next  hollow,  they  could  have 
followed  the  Norton  lane.  Wellow,  at  any  rate  has  preserved 
the  tradition  of  the  march  ;  and  men  now  alive,  passing  down 
Wellow  street,  have  fled  affrighted  to  the  pavement  when  a 
jingle  of  airy  bridles  and  a  clatter  of  unseen  swords  appeared 
to  herald  the  passing  of  Monmouth's  ghostly  train. 

But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  rebels  never  traversed 
the  ford  ;  that  they  pursued  their  way  along  the  water- 
meadows,  still  on  the  right  of  the  stream  ;  that  they  crossed 
the  Wellow-Hinton  road  above  the  bridge,  where  the  little 
Norton  rivulet  falls  into  the  brook  they  had  hitherto  fol- 

1.  I  heard  this  story  from  an  old  woman  named  Jane  Swift. 

2.  Mr.  Withers  of  Norton,  now  dead,  told  me  the  field-way,  known  locally 
as  "  The  drang-way,"  repr-esents  its  termination. 
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lowed  ;  and  that  they  traced  this  smaller  rivulet  through  its 
water-meadows,  following  an  old  track  which  is  still  dis- 
cernible, till  they  struck,  at  Tuckston  Bridge,  into  the 
Norton-Wellow  lane  (Fig.  2).  This  would  have  been  the 
shorter  route  ;  and  Henry  Rose,  Mr.  Foxcroft's  keeper,  tells 
me  that  at  one  spot  the  noise  of  the  brooklet  running  through 
a  pool  recoils  from  the  hill  and  sounds  like  the  rumbling  of 
cannon.  This,  old  men  have  informed  him,  is  the  echo  of 
Monmouth's  guns. 

Near  Tuckston  Bridge  the  lane  is  still  sometimes  under 
water.  The  summer  of  1685  was  exceptionally  wet ;  and  at 
this  point  the  guns  seem  to  have  become  bogged.  The  local 
etymology  which  connects  the  ancient  name  "  Baggeridge," 
on  the  right-hand  slope,  with  a  bivouac  of  Monmouth's 
baggage,  is  idle  enough.  But  Baggeridge  is  just  above  the 
lowest  and,  consequently,  the  wettest  part  of  the  road,  where 
an  involuntary  halt  may  have  taken  place.1  A  ford  recrosses 
the  streamlet  to  the  right-hand  bank  again  and  gives  access  to 
Spy  Close,  half-way  up  Baggeridge  heights.  This  field  is 
still  the  favourite  look-out  of  gamekeepers  and  shepherds  ; 
for  from  it  three  combes  can  be  seen.  Thence,  it  is  said, 
Monmouth's  scouts  looked  on  ahead,  and  may  have  detected 
the  field-ways  on  the  opposite  slope  which  lead  up,  past 
Norton  Barn  and  Hinton  Field,  to  the  high  road  above. 
Up  one  of  these,  says  tradition  (probably  the  latter),  the 
four  guns  were  hauled.  Fields,  close  to  where  they  debouch, 
are  still  called  "  The  Camp"  and  "Monmouth'';  and  an 
intelligent  old  Hinton  labourer,  named  Samuel  Huntley,  who 
died  in  1891  at  the  age  of  94,  told  me  he  could  remember  a 

1.  A  third  route  is  just  possible.  Both  old  Huntley  and  an  old  woman 
quoted  by  Mrs.  Akery,  of  Norton,  supposed  the  guns  were  hauled  down  from 
Baggeridge.  This  is  probably  an  error  induced  by  the  false  etymology.  But 
it  is  in  fact  possible  to  go  to  Norton  from  Wellow  by  leaving  the  lower  lane 
at  Gooseberry  Buildings,  ascending  the  steep  Baggeridge  hill,  and  descending 
to  the  ford  by  the  farm  track,  passing  through  the  field  next  Spy  Close,  called 
King  Copse. 
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Norton  man,  named  Charles  Pearce,  whose  grandfather  had 
assisted  in  the  operations. 

On  the  way  may  have  occurred  a  tragic  incident,  related  to 
Monmouth's  biographer,  more  than  60  years  since,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Singer,  of  Frome.  Near  Norton,  says  the  story,  a 
countryman  opened  the  gate.  The  rebels,  after  their  custom, 
asked  for  whom  he  stood ;  and  as  he  answered  "For  the  King," 
they  slew  him.1 

The  bulk  of  the  force,  says  the  Hinton  legend,  struggled 
on,  along  the  lower  lane,  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
the  weary  crowd  entered  Norton.  Since  the  preceding  mid- 
night, it  had  marched  fourteen  miles,  most  of  it  over  the 
execrable  roads  of  the  period,  in  their  worst  state. 

Monmouth  himself  now  took  up  his  quarters  at  the 
I  George,"  where  his  room  is  still  shown.  The  four  field 
pieces  were  planted  before  it,  near  the  old  market  cross,  then 
still  standing.2  The  horse  found  billets  in  the  "town"  (for 
so  was  Norton  then  described)  ;  the  foot  were  posted  in  the 
fields,  near  the  manor  house  below.3  There  seems  to  have 
been  some  attempt  at  military  precaution,  since  we  hear  of 
a  "  barrier  "  ;  but,  as  usual,  the  insurgents  lived  at  free  quar- 
ters, and  were  under  little  discipline.  Mrs.  Sarah  Andrews, 
of  Hinton  Charterhouse,  relates  on  the  authority  of  her  late 
father-in-law,  old  Mr.  Charles  Andrews,  that  the  house  of 
his  great-grandmother  (then  living  at  Norton),  was  stripped 
bare  by  them  as  the  housewife  sat  by  the  fire.  But  they  got 
no  money;  for  the  astute  good  wife  sat  on  a  huge  "crock" 
or  earthen  pitcher  in  wdiich  she  had  secreted  her  coin. 

The  night  passed  quietly  ;  for  Feversham,  on  his  arrival  in 
Bath,  had  contented  himself  with  sending  out  a  party  of  ob- 
servation "  with  orders  to  see  the  start  of  the  enemy  on  [the 

1.  Roberts'  "  Monmouth,"  II,  21. 

2.  Ibid.,  on  the  authority  of  a  Norton  man,  then  living,  whose  great- 
grandfather had  been  in  the  fight. 

3.  Roberts,  II,  16,  apparently  from  Wade. 
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following]  morning,  if  he  did  march,  and  to  bring  intelligence  ij 
of  the  fact,  and  of  the  direction  in  which  the  van  advanced."1  c 

In  Bath,  Feversham  had  found,  as  we  have  already  seen,,  t 
besides  his  own  foot,  the  North  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Oxford  ; 
militias,  Churchill's  contingent,  and  a  part  only  of  his  own' 
belated  artillery. 

Next  morning,  Saturday,  June  27th,  "  My  lord  Feversham,"  i 
says  a  contemporary  informant,2  "drew  all  his  forces  out  of; 
Bath  (it  being  the  first  time  they  met)  into  a  meadow  near  the: 
town,"  and  started  for  Philip's  Norton.  The  country  was  then  fj 
"very  wooded,"  for  the  hill  slopes  were  covered  with  wood-ji 
land,  much  of  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  wasl 
turned  into  inferior  arable.  He  therefore  divided  his  force  I 
into  two  parts.  Under  his  own  immediate  command  he  took! 
most  of  his  horse,  all  the  dragoons,  and  a  detachment  of  500  i 
musketeers;  these  included  five  companies  of  grenadiers,  andl 
was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  notorious  j 
Colonel  Kirke.  In  its  van  Feversham  placed  a  company  of  j 
horse  grenadiers.  The  remainder  of  his  force,  including  the 1 
militia  regiments,  a  few  horse  and  his  scanty  artillery,  followed  i 
at  a  slower  pace  some  considerable  distance  in  the  rear. 

We  are  not  told  by  which  route  the  little  army  advanced,  j 
nor  at  what  point  Feversham  met  his  returning  vedettes.    The  j: 
officer  says  Feversham  (  in  a  hitherto  unpublished  despatch,  of  1 
which  Mr.  Stopford  Sackville  has  kindly  given  us  a  copy),  j 
"only  told  me  he  had  been  assured"  that  the  rebels  had  not  j 
left  Norton.    "  I  do  not  think,"  proceeds  Feversham,  "  one  \\ 
should  ever  rely  on  hearsay,  but  trust  to  one's  own.  eyes  ;  so  I 
first  despatched  another  party  on  the  same  errand,  who  did  as 
I  had  directed,  and  drew  the  enemy's  fire.    But  ....  the 
place  was  on  my  line  of  march,  and  [I  was]  indeed  so  near 
that  the  vanguard,  which  was  confident  of  beating  the  enemy, 

1.  All  that  follows  from  Feversham's  despatch  (see  Appendix),  save  where 
otherwise  stated. 

2.  Hist.  Mss.  Com.  Rep.,  IX,  part  iii,  p.  3. 
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if  it  should  encounter  them,  had  advanced  so  fast  and  in  such 
close  order  that  it  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  place  within  the 
very  hedges,  where  there  was  a  barrier." 


Fig.  3.    The  Scene  of  Norton  Fight. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  exact  area  of  Norton  in  the 
XVII  Century  ;  but  it  was  certainly  much  better  adapted 
than  at  present  for  purposes  of  defence.    The  old  line  of  the 
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Bath  road  (which  now  descends  by  a  broad  sweep  from  the 
crest  of  the  plateau  into  the  heart  of  the  village  near  the 
"George")  is  seen  in  the  short  piece  of  lane  which  joins 
the  London  road,  above  the  village,  at  the  forge.  Parallel  to 
the  high  road,  but  lower  down  the  slope,  runs  the  North  Street 
of  the  village ;  in  the  hollow,  houses  cluster  round  the  church 
and  the  Wellow  lane  entrance.  All  three  streets  are  con- 
nected on  the  south  by  the  steep  descent  of  the  London  road, 
now  known  as  Bell  Hill,  and  parallel  to  it,  on  the  Bath  side 
of  the  village,  straight  down  from  the  high  road,  passing  the 
mouth  of  North  Street  on  its  way  to  the  Wellow  lane,  runs  a 
steep  walled  passage  (Fig.  3  ).  This  is  called  Chivers  Lane  ; 
but  is  sometimes  known,  in  memory  of  the  fight,  as  War  or 
Bloody  Lane. 

Tradition  connects  the  fight  with  all  three  localities.  On 
the  plateau,  to  the  left  of  the  highway,  is  a  field  called  "  Sand- 
pits," in  which  a  sword,  a  cannon  ball,  and  bones,  have  been 
found  ;l  and  a  paddock  almost  opposite,  within  the  village, 
was  once  (Mr.  Humphreys  tells  me)  known  as  "  Blood  Close." 

The  steep  slopes  of  Chivers  Lane  and  Bell  Hill  are  said  to 
have  "run  with  blood;"  and  the  dreadful  torrent,  we  are  told, 
even  swept  into  the  house  on  Bell  Hill,  which  was  formerly 
an  inn,  but  is  now  Mr.  Grist's  shop.  This  also  would  suggest 
that  the  main  struggle  took  place  on  the  plateau  above  ;  but 
the  fall  of  a  wounded  man  in  a  rain-swept  gutter  would  suffice 
to  justify  the  tale. 

In  the  hollow,  Norton  mill2  and  the  old  manor  house  are 
traditionally  concerned. 

With  all  these  indications  it  would  seem  easy  to  realise  the 
battle,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so  because  we  are  not  cer- 
tain of  the  route  by  which  the  Royal  troops  advanced,  nor  of 

1.  Information  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Burney,  Vicar  of  Norton;  Mrs. 
Akery,  Norton  Post  Office,  had  heard  "Sandpits  "  mentioned  by  an  old  Miss 
Puckstone,  who  died  about  1880,  and  was  full  of  stories  of  the  battle,  heard 
from  her  father  and  grandfather. 

2.  Miss  Puckstone. 
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possible  alterations  in  the  approaches  to  the  village.  I  confess, 
I  cannot,  with  anything  like  certainty,  identify  the  "lane  a  J 
of  a  mile  long,"  with  thick  hedges  on  both  sides,  which  led 
out  of  a  "ploughed  field"  to  the  "barrier."  It  has  usually 
been  identified  with  the  Norton  and  Wellow  lane  ;l  but  it 
occurs  to  me  that  a  lane  may  formerly  have  run,  by  the 
present  foot-way,  from  the  high  road  at  White  Cross  to  the 
entrance  of  North  Street.  This  would  have  then  been  the 
most  vulnerable  point,  leading  straight  to  the  "Duke's  quarters  " 
at  the  "  George,"  which  the  barrier,  we  are  told,  was  intended 
to  protect. 

The  barrier  was  guarded  by  fifty  of  Monmouth's  musketeers. 
"  I  halted  the  party,"  says  Feversham,  "  which  I  had  sent  to 
draw  the  enemy's  fire,  and  as  but  two  or  three  shots  had  been 
fired,  I  ordered  my  Lord  Churchill  to  move  forward  a  com- 
pany of  grenadiers.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Grafton  commanded 
the  detachment,  and  showed  great  courage  .  .  .  for  he  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  company  of  his  regiment  of  foot- 
guards,  of  which  Hawley  is  captain,  and  which  advanced  to 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  where  they  encountered  a  very 
heavy  fire." 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  occasional  accuracy  which, 
amidst  ludicrous  errors,  can  dignify  tradition.  Samuel  Huntley, 
discussing  the  skirmish,  told  me  "  it  was  a  fight  between  two 
brothers."  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  son  of  Charles  II  by  Barbara 
Villiers,  was  Monmouth's  half-brother. 

"  When,"  continues  Lord  Feversham,  "  I  saw  that  the  affair 
was  serious,  and  those  ahead  were  certainly  in  great  danger, 
I  ordered  the  horse  grenadiers  to  pass  the  barrier  and  cover 
their  retreat,  as  this  seemed  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  commanded  the  musketeers  to  line  the  hedges.  1 
was  at  the  barrier  when  they  told  me  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
danger.  I  hurried  on  the  horse  grenadiers,  who  had  already 
passed  the  barrier,  and  they  arrived  just  in  time.    For  there 

1.    As  by  Mr.  Burney. 
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was  a  considerable  body  of  Monmouth's  cavalry,  who  were 
approaching  by  another  way  to  cut  off  their  retreat."  Wade,1 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  force,  says  these  horsemen, 
composed  of  the  Duke's  own  regiment,  went  through  the 
gentleman's  court  by  a  little  byeway.  If  the  barrier  was 
at  the  entrance  of  North  Street,  they  could  have  reached  it 
by  riding  half-way  up  Chivers  Lane. 

But  to  quote  the  words  of  Feversham,  these  rebel  reinforce- 
ments "  halted  and  even  retired  rapidly  before  the  grenadiers. 
There  was  already  a  troop  there,  which  would  have  cut  off  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  A  quarter-master  of  Oxford  ['s  horse] — 
the  same  man  who  was  at  that  affair  near  Taunton — commanded 
the  first  twenty  troopers,  and  he,  seeing  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
in  such  peril,  offered  him  his  horse.  He  would  not  take  it, 
but  found  another  horse,  which  was  wounded,  I  fancy  ;  for 
when  he  returned  to  the  barriers  [where  I  was],  the  horse  was 
stumbling  .  .  .  [and]  the  Duke  much  out  of  breath ;  and  I 
begged  him  not  to  act  so  again,  for  it  was  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  though  all  very  well  once  in  a  way."2  The  courtly 
general  evidently  realised  that  the  young  man  was  a  favourite 
with  his  uncle.3 

"  When,"  proceeds  Feversham,  "  I  saw  that  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  had  returned,  and  that  the  horse  grenadiers  were  not 
pursued,  I  realised  that  it  was  not  so  serious  a  matter  as  it 
might  have  been,  for  the  dragoons  and  the  cavalry  were  so 
huddled  together,  that  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  they  had  fallen  upon  us  from  any  other  direction. 
Seeing  that,  I  was  only  anxious  to  get  them  into  a  position  of 
greater  safety,  and  withdrew  them  one  after  another,  without 
betraying  their  evil  plight,  for  fear  of  causing  a  panic,  even 

1.  Quoted  in  Roberts'  "Monmouth,"  I,  18.  Hist.  Mss.  Com.  Hep.,  IX, 
pt.  iii,  p.  3,  also  mentions  a  'lane  '  in  a  manner  which  is  not  very  easily  recon- 
ciled with  the  other  accounts. 

2.  We  have  had  to  alter  a  little  Feversham's  grammar  and  arrangement, 
which  are  very  confused. 

3.  Fountainhall,  March,  1685. 
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without  the  enemy's  approach.  My  Lord  Churchill  remained  at 
the  barrier  ...  to  repel  anything  approaching  from  that  side, 
while  I  was  posting  the  cavalry  where  I  thought  best ;  which 
was  on  a  height  behind  us,  a  musket  shot  away,  where  I  drew 

I  it  up  in  battle  order.  My  Lord  Churchill  then  withdrew7  with 
the  infantry,  without  sustaining  any  attack,  for  I  left  behind 
the  three  squadrons  of  guards,  having  separated  the  detach- 

:  ment  into  three  troops  on  their  original  ground,  only  in  some- 
what open  order,  to  assist  the  infantry  in  case  of  attack,  which 
did  not  happen.    The  rest  of  the  infantry  and  the  cannon  had 

II  not  yet  arrived.  I  ordered  the  infantry  to  advance  without 
waiting  for  the  artillery,  which  it  did.    I  posted  it  in  battle 

I  array  on  the  height  where  the  cavalry  was,  and  placed  the 
cavalry  in  the  rear,  and  on  one  flank,  the  other  being  pro- 
tected by  hedges  and  ditches;  and  there  we  remained  to  see  if 
we  should  attempt  anything  more.1  The  cannon  had  not  yet 
arrived — small  blame  to  Mr.  Sheres,  whom  I  find  very  diligent 
in  all  things  ;  but  the  roads  are  bad.  As  soon  as  the  cannon 
arrived,  I  ordered  discharges,  which  disquieted  them  much. 
They  made  some  answer  to  our  fire  by  means  of  two  very 
small  pieces,  I  think  two-pounders.  An  hour  afterwards  they 
brought  up  two  others,  rather  better,  but  very  insignificant." 

The  sound  of  the  firing  was  heard  by  a  body  of  Wiltshire 
militia,  then  marching  between  Farleigh  and  Freshford  along 
the  Iford  road,2  and  tradition  still  avers  that  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day,  the  woods  above  repeat  the  sound. 

"  I  once,"  continues  Feversham,  "  thought  of  remaining  face 
to  face  with  the  enemy  all  the  night,  but  we  had  very  heavy 
rain,  which  would  have  caused  much  inconvenience,  as  we  had 
no  tents  ;  so  I  decided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  colonels  " 

1.  It  is  possible  that  the  cavalry  was  posted  as  far  back  as  the  field  called 
"The  Camp  "  on  the  Norton-Hinton  high  road.  It  is  traditionally  connected 
with  the  battle  ;  it  would  answer  to  the  ' '  Hill  about  a  mile  north-west  of  the 
town  "  pointed  out  by  Rossiter  to  Roberts  (II,  21)  ;  and  old  Huntley  told  me 
military  relics  had  been  dug  up  there. 

2.  Hatcher  and  Benson,  p.  813. 
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(the  omission  of  Churchill's  name  seems  significant)  "that  the 
very  best  tiling  we  could  do  was  to  march,  which  we  did" 
(about  4  p.m.),  "leaving  Oglethorpe  with  80  horse  dragoons 
to  collect  intelligence.  .  .  .  He  met  a  man  who  came  .  .  . 
from  Philip's  Norton  who  was  in  the  place  the  whole  time. 
He  told  him  that  the  enemy's  army  was  actually  marching 
when  I  arrived,  and  that  incontinently  all  returned.  I  fancy 
he  had  not  marched  far,  if  he  had  done  so  at  all  ;  I  mean  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  It  is  true,  however,  that  his  cannon 
never  fired  till  two  hours  after  we  had  arrived.  We  saw  five 
white  standards  and  a  battalion  of  pikemen,  but  all  protected 
by  hedges  ;  he  had  pioneers  at  first,  for  they  were  ordered  to 
work  at  the  spot  where  his  cannon  were  posted,  of  which  I 
was  very  glad,  since  it  assured  me  he  had  not  stolen  a  march 
on  me,  for  I  think  he  would  not  leave  his  cannon  behind.  I 
only  saw  one  man  on  a  white  horse,  who  showed  more  activity 
than  the  rest.  Parker  assures  me  that  he  saw  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  who  came  to  watch  us  as  we  marched — they  were 
only  five,  which  makes  me  think  they  marched  at  the  same 
time." 

The  royal  army  retired,  no  doubt,  by  way  of  Hinton  Char- 
terhouse, to  Bradford,  where  it  stayed  all  Sunday,1  "  to  clean 
our  arms  and  recover  the  fatigue  of  the  foregoing  day." 
Thence  Feversham  wrote  the  long  despatch  we  have  so  freely  I 
quoted.    His  loss  he  estimates  as  low  as  seven  or  eight  killed 
and  about  twenty  wounded,  no  officer  being  among  the  num- 
ber.   Other  authorities,  however,  some  apparently  well  in-  I 
formed,  place  it  higher — some  as  high  as  eighty.  Monmouth 
had  lost  eighteen  men,  including  several  officers.    Many  of  I 
the  wounded,  it  is  said,  crawled  away  into  the  standing  corn, 
where  their  dead  bodies  were  subsequently  found  by  the 
reapers.2 

Several  anecdotes  of  the  fight  are  preserved.    Among  the 

1.  Hist.  Mss.  Com.  Rep.,  IX,  pt.  iii,  p.  3. 

2.  Roberts,  II,  20,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Singer. 
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rebels,  a  u  ne'er-do-well  "  French  gamester  called  "  Shevalier  " 
(perhaps  The  Chevalier),  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  back. 
He  believed  he  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  men, 
among  whom  he  was  unpopular.  "  Ah,"  said  the  dying  man, 
in  his  broken  English,  as  a  King's  officer  approached,  "  Dis  is 
none  of  my  foe  dat  shot  me  in  the  back."  "  By  God,"  replied 
the  other,  "  it  is  none  of  your  friends."1 

Major  (or  Colonel)  Holmes,  an  old  Cromwellian,  lost  a  son 
in  the  affair,  and  was  himself  badly  wounded  in  the  arm.  He 
went  straight  to  the  kitchen  of  the  "  George,"  borrowed  the 
cook's  cleaver,  and  himself  amputated  the  limb.2  The  fine  old 
soldier  lived  to  be  hanged  ;  for,  though  the  King  would  have 
pardoned  him,  Jeffreys  proved  obdurate. 

But  Monmouth,  despite  his  losses,  could  claim  the  honours 
of  the  day.  The  enemy  had  retired  ;  and  Feversham's  des- 
patch is  distinctly  apologetic  in  tone.  In  some  quarters, 
indeed,  too  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  event.  The  historian 
Burnet,  in  his  formal  history,  does  not  mention  the  encounter  ; 
but  the  contemporary  memoirs,  recently  published,  magnify 
the  skirmish.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  [Monmouth's]  men  had  pur- 
sued the  advantage  that  they  had  at  Philip's  Norton,  matters 
had  gone  much  otherwise."3  Burnet,  however,  who  was  abroad 
at  the  time,  relied  on  exaggerated  reports.  The  victory,  what- 
ever its  scope,  was  but  a  flash  in  the  pan.  At  eleven  o'clock 
that  night,  in  the  drenching  rain,  Monmouth's  weary  followers 
resumed  their  march  towards  Frome,  leaving  the  camp  fires 
burning  to  delude  the  enemy,  of  whose  evasion,  seven  hours 
earlier,  they  seem  to  have  been  ignorant.4  Their  progress 
through  the  miry  ways  was  pitifully  slow  ;  for,  though  the 
distance  is  but  six  miles,  it  was  not  till  nine  hours  later  that 

1.  The  story  occurs  in  "  Memoirs  of  Gamesters,"  by  Theophilus  Lucas, 
1714  ;  aud  the  extract  was  given  me  by  the  late  Canon  Jackson. 

2.  Roberts,  II,  19  ;  and  Mr.  Burney,  who  vaguely  quoted  "  a  writer  in 
Nooks  and  Corners.'''' 

3.  Supplement  to  Burnet's  "  History,"  1902,  p,  167- 

4.  Roberts  (from  Wade),  II,  p.  21. 

Vol.  L  VII  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XVII),  Part  II.  b 
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the  exhausted  rebels  struggled  into  Frome.1  The  house  at 
which  the  Duke  lodged  has  been  variously  identified  ;  but 
Roberts  declares  that  many  of  the  cavalry  stayed  at  Lower 
Keyford.  Others  took  possession  of  the  old  Nunnery  House, 
and,  turning  the  oak  tables  upside-down,  used  them  as  a  rack 
and  manger.  Roberts  also  tells,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Mr.  R.  B.  Singer  of  his  day,  how  a  man  at  Oldford,  named 
Toop,  hid  his  money  in  the  brewing  tub.  Monmouth's  men 
demanding  the  grains,  he  asked  a  skittleful  for  his  pigs,  and 
skilfully  dipped  out  the  purse  which  held  the  money.  Parties 
are  said,  on  the  same  authority,  to  have  been  placed  on  the 
Roddenbury  and  Marston  Hills,  with  a  chain  of  sentinels 
between.  One  drew  his  sword  to  kill  a  snake,  the  glittering 
of  which,  suggesting  a  surprise,  alarmed  the  Marston  party. 
Discipline,  as  usual,  was  bad  ;  and  the  rebels  are  said  to  have 
committed  murder  and  robberies  near  Cottell's  Oak.2 

The  rebel  army,  however,  stayed  at  Frome  for  but  two 
days.  News  from  Scotland  and  Wiltshire  showed  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  situation,  and  initiated  the  pitiful  retreat,  by 
Shepton  to  Bridgwater,  which  ended  a  week  later  in  the 
awful  rout  of  Sedgmoor.  And  this  was  but  the  prologue  to 
the  tragedy  of  Tower  Hill,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Bloody 
Assize. 

On  Norton,  as  might  be  anticipated,  vengeance  fell  heavy. 
Only  twelve  victims  suffered  at  Frome,  six  at  Bath,  and  twelve 
at  Norton  St.  Philip.3  They  were  hanged  in  a  field  near  the 
"  Fleur-de-Lys,"4  and  the  last  of  the  long  list  is  one  Thomas 
Pearce,  perhaps  the  very  man  mentioned  by  old  Huntley. 
These  men  did  not  receive  Christian  burial,  so  their  deaths  do 
not  appear  in  the  register  ;  but  the  Churchwardens'  book 
notes  the  sum  of  twelve  shillings  paid  for  the  faggots  of  the 

1.  Roberts  (from  Wade),  II,  p.  23. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

3.  Bloody  Assize. 

4.  Norton  tradition. 
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fire  then  required  for  the  last  hideous  details  of  a  traitor's 
execution. 

From  these  dreadful  scenes,  let  us  turn  to  pleasanter  epi- 
sodes. An  officer,  old  Huntley  declared,  left  behind  him  at 
Hinton  Charterhouse,  a  valise  never  claimed.  It  proved  to 
be  full  of  coin,  which  made  the  fortune  of  a  yeoman  family, 
long  flourishing,  of  which  offshoots  still  exist.1  Two  Norton 
fellows,  says  another  legend,  caught  a  loaded  sumpter  mule. 
Its  value  never  transpired  :  but  its  captors,  as  their  visits  to 
the  "  George  "  and  "  Fleur-de-Lys  "  increased  and  their  pota- 
tions deepened,  had  often  to  face  the  sarcastic  query,  "  How 
'bout  thic  there  sumptuous  mule  ?  "2  The  name  Monmouth 
Street  long  clung  to  a  Norton  lane  ;  and  as  late  as  1825  frag- 
ments of  a  song  still  lingered,  which  told  how 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  is  at  Norton  Town, 
All  a-nghting  for  the  Crown — 
Ho  !  boys,  Ho  !8 

Early  in  the  XIX  Century  the  philanthropic  Misses  More 
found  still  among  the  rude  miners  of  Mendip,  a  wild  legend 
that  King  Monmouth  the  Deliverer  was  at  hand,  to  right  all 
wrongs.  Thirty — even  twenty — years  ago,  unpublished  tradi- 
tions still  lingered  ;  one  or  two  were  recovered,  only  the  other 
day,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper.  A  few  years  more,  and 
the  last  echoes  of  local  history  will  have  died  away. 

1.  The  Morgans. 

2.  This  story  I  had  from  Canon  Jackson  ;  his  authority,  the  Eev.  H.  Ward, 
curate  of  Farleigh,  had  heard  it  from  James  Packer,  an  old  labourer  of  Norton, 
"full  of  stories  about  the  battle." 

3.  Roberts,  II,  21,  note. 
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APPENDIX. 

Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  Lord  Feversham  to  James  II,  kindly- 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Stopford  Sackville  (mentioned  in  Hist.  Mss.  Com. 
Report,  ix,  pt.  iii). 

From  Bradford,  June  28th,  1911. 

Je  suis  bien  fache  que  la  relation  que  je  fais  a  Votre  Majeste  ne  soit 
pas  comme  je  la  souhaiterais  quoique  je  la  crois  fort  bonne  puisque 
j'empechai  les  ennemis  de  marcher  tout  hier  et  que  la  perte  que  nous 
avons  fait  est  si  inconsiderable  que  je  ne  l'appelle  pas  perte  n'ayant  eu 
de  tues  que  sept  ou  huit  hommes  et  environ  trente  de  blesses  dont  je 
n'ai  .pas  un  officier,  Dieu  merci,  au  nombre.  J'ai  voulu  commencer 
comme  je  fais  ma  relation  ne  doutant  point  que  le  bruit  ne  soit  alle 
jusques  a  Londres  d'un  grand  combat  et  nieme  battue  puisque  je  me 
suis  retire  le  premier,  ce  que  j'ai  fait  il  est  vrai,  mais  serais  bien  faclie" 
de  ne  l'avoir  pas  fait  et  j'espere  que  Yotre  Majeste  ne  m'en  blamera 
pas,  je  lui  dirai  la  verite  tout  comme  elle  est.  Dans  ma  derniere  lettre 
a  my  Lord  Sunderland  datee  du  26igme  de  Bathe  je  marquais  comme 
quoi  j'avais  vu  marcher  les  ennemis  en  arrivant  a  Bathe  droit  a  un 
lieu  qui  s'appelle  Phillips  Norton  qui  est  le  chemin  de  Frome,  je 
marchai  hier  au  matin  droit  a  Phillips  Norton;  j'oubliais  de  dire  a, 
Yotre  Majeste  que  j'avais  envoye  un  parti  la  nuit  avec  ordre  de  voir 
marcher  l'armee  des  ennemis  hier  au  matin,  si  elle  marchait  et  de  m'en 
donner  avis,  et  de  quel  cote  la  tete  tournait — mais  celui  qui  le  com- 
mandait  se  contenta  de  revenir,  et  de  me  dire  que  des  gens  l'avaient 
assure  qu'ils  n'avaient  point  marche.  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  doit 
jamais  tenir  a.  un  oui  dire  mais  qu'il  fallait  voir  soi-meme,  de  sorte  que 
je  commandai  d'abord  un  autre  parti  pour  la  meme  chose  qui  alia 
comme  je  lui  avais  dit,  et  se  fit  tirer,  mais  comme  c'etait  dans  ma 
marche  et  meme  si  avancee  que  l'avant  garde  qui  ne  doutait  point  de 
battre  les  ennemis  s'ils  les  trouvaient,  avait  marche  si  vites  et  si 
presses  les  uns  sur  les  autres  qu'ils  etaient  dans  l'entree  du  lieu 
jusques  dans  les  haies  ou.  il  y  avait  une  barriere  ou  je  fis  faire  halte  le 
parti  que  j'avais  envoye  avec  ordre  de  se  faire  tirer  s'il  y  avait  des 
troupes,  mais  comme  ce  ne  fut  de  deux  ou  trois  coups  je  dis  a  My 
Lord  Churchill  de  faire  avancer  une  compagnie  de  Grenadiers  pour 
voir  ce  que  c'etait — j'avais  oublie  de  dire  a  Yotre  Majeste  que  j'avais 
commande  cinq  cent  mousquetaires  et  les  dragons  pour  marcher  a  la 
t6te  e^ant  en  pays  fort  couvert,  les  cinq  compagnies  de  grenadier 
etaient  dans  le  nombre  des  cinq  cent  mousquetaires,  les  grenadiers  a 
cheval  avaient  la  tete  de  tout.    Le  Due  de  Grafton  commandait  le  de- 
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tachment  qui  s'y  est  comporte  avec  une  forte  grande  valeur,  et  telle- 
ment  que  je  le  priai  de  ne  le  vouloir  plus  faire,  car  tout  de  bon  c'etait 
trop,  mais  que  pourtant  c'etait  fort  bien  de  l'avoir  fait  une  fois,  corame 
il  revint  a,  la  barriere  ou  j'etais  il  etait  fort  essouffle  et  avec  raison,  car 
il  alia  a  la  tete  de  la  compaguie  des  grenadiers  du  regiment  des  gardes 
qu'il  commande  dont  Hawley  en  est  capitaine  qui  alia  jusques  a 
I'entree  du  village  ou  il  trouva  un  fort  grand  feu.  Comme  je  vis  que 
la  chose  etait  tout  de  bon  et  que  ce  qui  avait  marche  etait  surement 
en  grand  danger  je  commandai  les  grenadiers  a  cheval  de  passer  la 
barriere  et  de  favoriser  leur  retraite  croyant  bien  qu'il  la  fallait  faire 
et  en  meme  temps  commandai  de  couler  des  mousquetaires  le  long 
des  haies;  ce  fut  la  barriere  ou  Ton  me  dit  que  le  due  de  Grafton 
etait  en  danger  je  fis  doubler  le  pas  aux  Grenadiers  a  cheval  qui 
avaient  deja  passe  la  barriere,  et  ils  arriverent  si  a  propos  qu'il  y  avait 
un  assez  gros  corps  de  cavalerie  qui  venait  par  un  autre  chemin  pour 
les  couper  mais  qui  s'arreterent  et  meme  se  retirerent  fort  vite  devant 
les  grenadiers,  il  y  avait  deja  une  troupe  qui  aurait  coupe  le  due  de 
Grafton,  et  les  vingt  maistre  qui  avaient  pousse  les  premiers — c'etait 
un  marechal  de  logis  d'Oxford  qui  les  commandait,  le  meme  homme 
qui  etait  a  cette  affaire  pres  de  Taunton,  qui  voyant  le  due  de  Grafton 
dans  ce  danger  lui  offrit  son  cheval  qui  ne  le  voulut  pas  prendre  mais 
trouva  un  autre  cheval  qui  etait  blesse  je  crois,  car  quand  it  revint  a 
la  barriere  le  cheval  boitait.  Comme  je  vis  que  le  due  de  Grafton 
etait  revenu  et  que  les  Grenadiers  a  cheval  n'etaient  point  pousses  je 
vis  bien  que  ce  n'etait  point  une  si  grosse  affaire  qu'elle  pouvait  etre 
car  les  dragons  et  la  cavalerie  s'etaient  tellement  presses  les  uns  sur 
les  autres  que  je  ne  sais  ce  qui  serait  arrive  s'ils  etaient  sortis  par 
quelque  autre  endroit  sur  nous.  Voyant  cela  je  ne  songeai  plus  qu'a 
les  mettre  en  etat  de  n'etre  plus  battu,  et  les  fis  retirer  les  uns  apres 
les  autres  et  sans  montrer  trop  qu'ils  n'etaient  pas  bien,  de  peur  de  les 
effrayer  sans  que  les  ennemis  vinssent.  My  Lord  Churchill  demeura 
a  la  barriere  avec  l'infanterie  pour  arreter  ce  qui  viendrait  de  ce  cote 
la,  cependant  que  je  mettrals  la  cavalerie  oil  je  la  croyais  mieux,  qui 
etait  sur  une  hauteur  derriere  nous  a  la  portee  du  mousquet,  ou  je 
la  mis  en  bataille.  My  Lord  Churchill  revint  avec  l'infanterie  sans 
qu'elle  fut  poussee,  car  je  fis  toujours  demeurer  les  trois  escadrons  des 
gardes,  ayant  separe  le  detachement  en  trois  troupes  la  ou  ils  etaient 
d'abord,  seulement  un  peu  enlargis  pour  favoriser  l'infanterie  en  cas 
qu'on  la  voulut  pousser,  ce  qu'ils  ne  firent  point — le  reste  de  notre  in- 
fanterie  ni  le  canon  n'etaient  point  encore  arrives  j'envoyai  a  l'infanterie 
d'avancer  et  meme  avant  le  canon  ce  qu'elle  fit ;  je  la  fis  mettre  en 
bataille  sur  la  hauteur  ou  la  cavalerie  etait  et  mis  la  cavalerie  derriere 
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et  sur  une  aile,  l'autro  etant  couverte  par  des  haies  et  fosses,  et  la  nous 
demeurames  pour  voir  si  nous  entreprendrions  quelque  chose  d'avant- 
age — le  canon  n'etait  point  encore  venu  ce  n'etait  pourtant  manque  de 
soin  de  Mr  Shiers  que  je  trouve  fort  diligent  en  tout,  mais  les  chemins 
sont  mechants.  D6s  que  le  canon  fut  arrive  je  leur  fis  donner  quelques 
voices  qui  les  inquictant  fort  ils  nous  repondirent  un  peu  apres  que  le 
notre  eu  tire,  de  deux  fort  petites  pieces,  je  crois  de  deux  livres,  une 
heure  apres  ils  en  eurent  deux  autres  un  peu  meilleures  mais  fort  in- 
considerables,  je  croyais  une  fois  demeurer  la  devant  eux  toute  la  nuit, 
mais  nous  eumes  une  forte  grande  pluie  qui  nous  aurait  fort  incom- 
mode n'ayant  point  de  tentes,  de  sorte  que  je  jugai  avec  l'opinion  des 
Colonels  qu'assurement  le  mieux  que  nous  pourrions  faire  ce  serait  de 
marcher,  ce  que  nous  fimes.  Je  donnai  ordre  au  Marechal  de  logis 
de  l'armee  qui  est  Capitaine  Coleford  de  qui  je  me  sers  pour  cela, 
d'aller  au  logement  et  que  j'etais  resolu  de  venir  ici  qui  est  un  lieu 
qu'on  appelle  Bradford  ou  Mr  Hall,  beaufrere  de  feu  Mr  Thomas  Thin 
qui  n'est  pas  des  mieux  affectiones  comme  Yotre  Majeste  sait,  a  une 
fort  jolie  maison  ou  Ton  m'a  loge,  mais  avec  le  consentement  de  ceux 
qui  ont  soin  de  la  maison  et  meme  je  leur  ai  dit  moi-meme  que  tout 
ce  qu'on  prendrait  serait  paye,  c'est  la  maison  ou  il  demeure  ordinaire- 
ment ;  je  me  suis  mis  ici  parceque  c'est  a  portee  et  pour  Londres  et 
pour  Bristol  et  pour  l'artillerie  que  j'ai  fait  marcher  hier  de  Marl- 
borough a  un  lieu  que  se  nomme  Devizes  qui  est  a  sept  milles  d'ici, 
je  ne  marche  point  daujourdhui  a  moins  d'une  necessite,  car  les 
troupes  ont  eu  une  fort  rude  journee  hier  car  il  etait  onze  heures  du 
soir  avant  que  mon  arriere  garde  n'arriva,  et  Yotre  Majeste  sait  que 
cavalerie  ni  infanterie  n'a  pas  eu  un  jour  de  repos  depuis  que  je  suis 
parti  de  Londres,  et  voici  le  neuvieme  jour,  la  cavalerie  que  j'ai  eu 
avec  moi  n'a  pas  eu  trop  de  repos  Ce  n'est  pas  jusques  a  hier  elle  etait 
en  fort  bonne  etat ;  un  jour  de  repos  la  remettra  assez  bien,  car  je 
reglerai  ma  marche  selon  les  avis  que  j'aurai  de  celle  des  ennemis 
Des  que  j'eu  resolu  de  marcher  hier  de  devant  les  ennemis  je  detachai 
Oglethorpe  avec  quatre  vingt  chevaux  ou  dragons  pour  alter  savoir 
des  nouvelles  si  les  ennemis  marchaient  aussi  bien  que  moi,  ce  qu'ils 
firent,  car  Oglethorpe  revint  hier  au  soir  apres  minuit  qui  me  rap- 
porta  que  les  ennemis  marchaient  droit  a  Frome,  je  l'ai  renvoye  ce 
matin  avec  le  meme  parti,  et  lui  ai  donne  ordre  de  prendre  cinquante 
maistre  de  la  milice  de  Md  Pembroke  qui  est  sur  son  chemin  a  un 
lieu  qu'on  appelle  Troubridge  et  de  la  il  s'en  ira  vers  Frome,  pour  me 
faire  savoir  des  nouvelles  et  la  dessus  je  me  reglerai,  Oglethorpe  ren- 
contra  un  homme  qui  venait  hier  de  Philips  Norton  qui  etait  dans  le 
lieu  tout  le  temps,  il  lui  dit  que  l'armee  des  ennemis  avait  commence 
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a  marcher  quand  j'arrivai  et  qu'incontinent  tout  revint,  je  crois  qu'il 
n'avait  pas  marche  fort  loin  s'il  l'avait  fait ;  j'entends  le  due  de  Mon- 
mouth— il  est  vrai  que  son  canon  ne  tira  que  plus  de  deux  heures  apres 
que  nous  fumes  arrive  il  nous  fit  paraitre  quatre  drapeaux  blancs  et  un 
bataillon  avec  des  piques  mais  le  tout  couvert  de  haies,  il  eut  d'abord 
des  pionniers  car  il  fit  travailler  oil  etait  son  canon,  de  quoi  j'etais  fort 
aise  car  j'etais  sur  qu'il  ne  m'avait  point  derobe  sa  marche  car  je  crois 
qu'il  ne  vondrait  pas  laisser  son  canon  derriere,  il  ne  me  parut  qu'un 
homme  sur  un  cheval  blanc  qui  se  remuait  plus  que  les  autres.  Parker 
m'assure  qu'il  vit  le  due  de  Monmouth  qui  vint  nous  regarder  comme 
nous  marchions  ;  ils  n'etaient  que  cinq — cela  me  fait  croire  qu'ils  mar- 
chaient  en  memc  temps  se  qui  s'accorde  avec  Oglethorpe  [name  illegible, 
query  Mr.  Turner]  m'assure  qu'il  tua  Capitaine  Mathews  quand  je  lis 
avancer  les  grenadiers — si  le  due  de  Monmouth  marche  vers  Bridgwater 
et  je  crois  dans  quel  lieu  qu'il  marche  il  me  serait  de  la  derniere  ne- 
cessity d'avoir  des  tentes,  si  j'en  avais  je  suis  sur  qu'il  ne  durerait  pas 
six  jours,  et  sans  cela  il  me  faut  regler  par  les  villages  ou  je  puis  loger, 
je  croyais  qu'elles  etaient  venues  avec  le  due  de  Grafton,  j'espere  que 
Yotre  Majeste  ne  trouvera  pas  mauvais  que  my  Lord  Dartmouth  m'en- 
voie  en  toute  diligence  car  si  je  n'en  ai  point  je  suis  assure  que  je  pour- 
rais  fort  bien  etre  blame  de  ne  pas  finir  la  chose  vitement,  car  Sire 
si  j'avais  des  tentes  je  m'irais  camper  a  un  demi  mille  de  lui  et  comme 
cela  il  n'oserait  jamais  marcher  et  n'aurait  point  de  provision,  au  lieu 
que  comme  je  suis  il  me  faut  toujours  etre  a  trois  ou  quatres  milles  de 
lui  pour  le  plus  pres  •  et  est  toujours  en  etat  d'aller  presque  oil  il 
voudra  ou  bien  de  m'arreter  dans  le  moindre  village  du  monde  et  puis 
de  s'en  aller  quand  il  voudra  ce  qui  pent  paraitre  au  monde  un  peu 
extraordinaire,  de  le  laisser  subsister  si  long  temps,  je  crois  bien 
qu'avec  les  troupes  que  j'ai  je  le  battrai  partout  mais  pourquoi  hasar- 
der  d'honnetes  gens  quand  assurement  on  le  peut  miner  autrement, 
et  fort  aisement  je  supplie  tres  humblement  Votre  Majeste  de  me 
pardonner  de  la  presser  comme  je  fais,  mais  e'est  qu'il  paraitra  fort 
extraordinaire  qu'on  aie  i'honneur  de  commander  nos  troupes  contre 
une  compagnie  de  vagabonds  qui  se  moqueront  de  lui  Major  Ramsey 
m'a  rendu  la  lettre  que  Votre  Majeste  m'a  fait  I'honneur  de  m'ecrire 
Je  suis  confus  de  tant  d'honneur  qu'elle  me  fait  je  tacherai  a  le  pou- 
voir  meriter,  si  j'ai  nouvelles  que  le  due  de  Monmouth  soit  a  Frome, 
et  qu'il  montre  qu'il  croit  etre  la  en  surete,  je  le  dis  par  avance  a 
Votre  Majeste  que  je  crois  qu'il  est  assure  qu'il  serait  mieux  ne  le 
point  tant  presser,  car  e'est  un  lieu  ouvert  jusques  a  que  les  tentes 
viennent  de  peur  qu'il  n'aille  marcher  vers  Bridgwater,  oil  dans 
quelque  autre  endroit  qui  nous  donnera  plus  de  peine.    Par  la  lettre 
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de  Votre  Majeste  vous  me  commandez  de  prendre  garde  a  Londres  et 
a  Bristol  je  crois  que  si  je  ne  le  presse  pas  presentement  mais  detacher 
Md  Churchill  pour  se  mettre  sur  le  chemin  de  Bristol  et  moi  sur  celui 
de  Londres  mais  pourtant  a  portee  de  se  joindre  l'un  a  l'autre  si  nous 
pouvons  trouver  des  villages  propres  je  marcherai  toujours  demain 
pour  me  mettre  a  portee  de  Tun  et  de  l'autre  s'il  ne  marche  pas  lui 
meme  avant  ce  que  je  saurai  par  Oglethorpe  je  ne  sais  ce  que  je  ferai 
touchanfc  Major  Ramsey  et  Colonel  Conon  car  n'entendant  rien  dire  de 
Ramsey  le  jour  que  je  devais  joindre  l'infanterie  j'ai  prie  Conon  de 
faire  la  charge  qui  etait  destinee  pour  l'autre,  et  il  etait  en  possession 
quand  il  arriva,  j'ai  dit  a  Ramsey  je  crois  que  ce  que  Votre  Majeste 
pourrait  faire  la-dessus  e'est  de  renvoyer  chercher  Conon  parce  que  son 
Regiment  doit  revenir  d'Hollande  qui  est  une  bonne  raison,  je  fais 
faire  a  M  harpe  le  detail  de  la  eavalerie,  Mr  Shales  venant  et  l'artil- 
lerie  etant  dans  l'ordre  oil  elle  est  je  ne  manque  qu'un  Capitaine  de 
charois  qui  me  serait  absolument  necessaire  je  ferai  toujours  du  mieux 
qu'il  me  sera  possible,  Je  suis  si  long  que  j'ai  peur  que  Votre  Majeste 
me  trouvera  ennuyeus  mais  j'espere  qu'elle  me  pardonnera  ne  le  faisant 
que  pour  connaitre  les  intentions  de  Votre  Majeste  qui  seront  ex- 
ecutees  avec  toute  la  ponctualite  imaginable  par  la  personne  da  monde 
qui  est  et  sera  toute  sa  vie  avec  toute  la  soumission  imaginable 


de  V.M.    &c,  &.,  &c. 


FEVERS  HAM. 


©n  a  IBortng;  at  IPuriton,  near  TBrtOgtoater,  in 
©earcb  of  Coal  ^outb  of  tbe  s©enoip  ©His. 


BY  JAMES  McMURTRIE,  F.G.S. 


THE  idea  of  a  Boring  for  Coal  at  Puriton  originated 
with  Mr.  Christopher  W.  M.  Greenhill  of  Puriton 
Manor,  who,  having  inherited  it  from  his  father,  requested 
the  writer  to  give  some  preliminary  advice  on  the  subject 
ten  years  ago.  The  investigations  then  commenced,  having 
for  their  object  the  exploration  of  estates  at  Pawlett,  Puri- 
ton, Knowle  and  elsewhere,  were  resumed  at  intervals  in 
subsequent  years,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1908  that 
the  writer  prepared  a  formal  report  which  led  to  the  recent 
undertaking. 

For  that  purpose  a  company,  consisting  of  local  landowners 
and  others,  was  formed,  the  leading  promoter  being  Mr. 
Ernest  Jardine,  m.p.,  of  the  Abbey  House,  Glastonbury, 
to  whose  substantial  support  it  was  largely  due  that  the 
boring  was  ultimately  carried  out.  It  is  well  that  the  origin 
of  an  enterprise,  conceived  and  carried  out  with  so  much 
spirit,  should  be  placed  on  record  in  the  Proceedings  of 
this  Society. 

Historical. 

It  is  a  matter  of  early  geological  history  that  both  Dr. 
Buckland  and  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  had  formed  a  favourable 
opinion  as  to  the  possible  extension  of  the  Somerset  coalfield 
to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Mendip  Hills.    In  the  year  1 846 
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Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  who  followed  them,  gave  a  seetion  show- 
ing, to  use  his  own  words,  "that  the  Mendips  must  have  broken 
through  an  overlying  mass  of  Coal  Measures,  of  which  one 
disjointed  portion  is  partly  exposed  on  the  north  side,  while 
that  on  the  south  possibly  exists  concealed  by  the  newer  j 
rocks."    In  the  year  1871  it  formed  the  subject  of  a  careful 
enquiry  before  a  Royal  Coal  Commission,  when  Mr.  Godwin  ! 
Austin  and  others  gave  important  evidence  bearing  on  the  ]  ' 
question,  the  general  finding  of  the  Commission  being  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  a  South  Mendip  Coalfield  ;  and,  as  time 
has  gone  on,  this  view  has  obtained  a  stronger  hold  on  the  ; 
minds  of  most  scientific  men  who  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  subject.  j 

The  latest  writers  on  this  question  have  been  Professor  i 
Boyd  Dawkins,  of  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester,  and 
Messrs.  Horace  B.  Woodward  and  W.  E.  Ussher,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  who  have  all  taken  a  favourable  view  j 
of  the  prospects  south  of  the  Mendip  Hills.    Mr.  Woodward,  j 
who  surveyed  the  district  and  wrote  the  Geological  Survey 
Memoir  "  On  the  East  Somerset  and  Bristol  Coalfields,"  in 
1876  (pages  46  and  47),  expressed  the  opinion  that  "the 
probable  occurrence  of  Coal  Measures  in  this  southern  tract 
is  fully  warranted  by  the  anticlinal  structure  of  the  Mendip  ! 
Hills,"  and  that  "probably  no  tract  in  England  offers  a 
greater  likelihood  of  concealed  Coal  Measures  than  does  this 
area  .  .  .  bounded  by  the  Quantocks  above  Bridgwater." 

Mr.  Ussher  has  embodied  his  views  in  a  series  of  valuable 
papers  to  this  and  other  societies,  his  opinions  being  for  the 
most  part  favourable.  In  his  official  memoir  on  "The  Geology 
of  the  Quantock  Hills  and  of  Taunton  and  Bridgwater" 
(page  38),  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  between  Wells, 
Chapel  Allerton,  Burtle  and  Bason  Bridge,  "  the  prospects 
of  the  occurrence  of  basins  of  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks 
are  very  strong,"  and  that  although  it  was  "  possible  that 
such  basins  might  exhibit  the  unproductive  Devon  type  .  .  . 
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there  was  no  proof  that  productive  Coal  Measures  might 
not  occur  at  a  depth  of  1,000  to  1,500  feet." 

Amongst  practical  mining  men  should  be  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  late  Mr.  George  C.  Greenwell,  f.g.s.,  formerly 
of  Rad  stock,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  district  under 
consideration,  and  often  expressed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  occurrence  of  a  Coalfield  to  the  south  of  the  Mendip 
I  Hills. 

The  writer,  on  his  part,  had  long  held  similar  convictions. 
Having,  during  a  long  residence  in  the  district,  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  known  Coalfield  to  the  north  of 
the  Mendips  and  of  the  geological  conditions  on  which  the 
prospects  south  of  the  hills  must  depend,  all  the  circumstances 
within  his  knowledge  seemed  to  point  conclusively  to  the 
possibility  and  in  favour  of  the  probability  of  the  existence 
of  a  Coalfield  to  the  south  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  he  had 
advocated  those  views  in  a  series  of  papers  contributed  to 
this  and  other  societies. 

Geological  Conditions. 

The  geological  basis  on  which  all  such  opinions  have  been 
formed  is  that  the  Mendip  range,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  known  Coalfield,  is  not  the  edge  of  the 
basin  in  which  the  Carboniferous  strata  were  originally  de- 
posited, but  that,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  al- 
ready quoted,  the  Mendips  broke  through  an  overlying  mass 
of  Coal  Measures  which  may  have  extended  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  south-west.  Although  bearing  evidence  of 
periclinal  movements,  the  Mendip  elevation  is  for  the  most 
part  a  typical  example  of  anticlinal  structure,  the  strata  on 
the  northern  flank  dipping  northwards  and  on  the  southern 
flank  dipping  southwards  from  a  central  ridge  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  Silurian,  the  strata  which  appear  on  one  side 
of  the  ridge  being  for  the  most  part  repeated  on  the  opposite 
side.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Mountain  Limestone  shales, 
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Mountain  Limestone  and  Millstone  grit  of  the  northern  slopes 
arc  all  found  in  their  proper  order  on  the  south  side,  and  there 
is  no  geological  reason  why  the  Coal  Measures,  which  come 
next  in  ascending  order,  should  not  also  be  found  there,  al- 
though hidden  by  newer  formations,  as  they  also  are  under 
large  areas  of  the  known  Coalfield  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
hills. 

The  geological  conditions  of  and  adjoining  to  the  Mendips 
being  thus  favourable  to  an  extension  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
a  question  has  naturally  arisen  as  to  their  probable  limits  to 
the  south  and  west.  In  the  country  stretching  away  west- 
wards the  strata  met  with  at  or  near  the  surface  are  in  de- 
scending order,  Alluvial  deposits,  Lias,  Rhaetic  and  New  Red 
Sandstone,  which  are  well  seen  near  the  Polden  Hills,  but 
these  formations  being  all  higher  in  the  geological  order, 
their  presence  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
Coal  Measures  beneath.  The  nearest  elevation  of  the  older 
rocks  in  that  direction  is  at  Cannington  Park,  where,  to  all 
appearances,  the  same  Mountain  Limestone  which  dips  be- 
neath the  marshes  near  Wells,  again  emerges  from  beneath 
the  newer  formations  and  may  thus  possibly  mark  the  south- 
western boundary  of  a  Coal  basin  lying  under  the  inter- 
mediate area.  The  Cannington  Limestone,  which  is  almost 
identical  in  structure  with  the  same  formation  at  Bleadon,  is 
now  generally  accepted  as  true  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  valuable  landmark  in  defining  the  area  within 
which  productive  Coal  Measures  may  possibly  exist. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  the  wTriter  has  endeavoured  to 
describe,  attention  is  directed  to  a  Section  from  Combe  Down 
to  Chewton  Mendip,  passing  through  one  of  the  best-known 
and  least-disturbed  parts  of  the  known  Coalfield  from  east  to 
west.  (See  Plate  I,  fig.  1,  a  to  b.)  It  shows  the  overlying 
formations  from  the  Great  Oolite  down  to  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  resting  unconformably  on  the  upturned  edges  of; 
the  Coal  Measures,  the  basin  form  of  which  is  conspicuous 
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Mountain  Limestone  and  Millstone  grit  of  the  northern  slopes 
are  all  found  in  their  proper  order  on  the  south  side,  and  there 
is  no  geological  reason  why  the  Coal  Measures,  which  come 
next  in  ascending  order,  should  not  also  be  found  there,  al-i 
though  hidden  by  newer  formations,  as  they  also  are  under 
large  areas  of  the  known  Coalfield  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
hiljs. 

The  geological  conditions  of  and  adjoining  to  the  Mendips 
being  thus  favourable  to  an  extension  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
a  question  has  naturally  arisen  as  to  their  probable  limits  to 
the  south  and  west.  In  the  country  stretching  away  west- 
wards the  strata  met  with  at  or  near  the  surface  are  in  de- 
scending order,  Alluvial  deposits,  Lias,  Rhsetic  and  New  Red 
Sandstone,  which  are  well  seen  near  the  Polden  Hills,  but 
these  formations  being  all  higher  in  the  geological  order, 
their  presence  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
Coal  Measures  beneath.  The  nearest  elevation  of  the  older 
rocks  in  that  direction  is  at  Cannington  Park,  where,  to  all 
appearances,  the  same  Mountain  Limestone  which  dips  be- 
neath the  marshes  near  Wells,  again  emerges  from  beneath 
the  newer  formations  and  may  thus  possibly  mark  the  south- 
western boundary  of  a  Coal  basin  lying  under  the  inter- 
mediate area.  The  Cannington  Limestone,  which  is  almost 
identical  in  structure  with  the  same  formation  at  Bleadon,  is 
now  generally  accepted  as  true  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  valuable  landmark  in  denning  the  area  within 
which  productive  Coal  Measures  may  possibly  exist. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to 
describe,  attention  is  directed  to  a  Section  from  Combe  Down 
to  Chewton  Mendip,  passing  through  one  of  the  best-known 
and  least-disturbed  parts  of  the  known  Coalfield  from  east  to 
west.  (See  Plate  I,  fig.  1,  a  to  b.)  It  shows  the  overlying 
formations  from  the  Great  Oolite  down  to  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  resting  unconformably  on  the  upturned  edges  of: 
the  Coal  Measures,  the  basin  form  of  which  is  conspicuous 
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in  this  section,  its  western  margin  at  Chewton  being  cut  off 
by  the  anticlinal  elevation  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  The  section 
also  shows  what  the  writer  has  pointed  out  in  former  papers 
to  this  Society,  that,  between  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous 
period  and  the  deposit  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  there  must 
have  been  great  physical  disturbances,  leading  to  enormous 
elevations  of  the  older  rocks,  which  were  afterwards  exten- 
sively removed  by  denudation,  the  New  Red  Sandstone  being 
ultimately  deposited  comparatively  level  on  their  denuded  sur- 
face at  the  bottom  of  a  tranquil  sea.  The  thickness  of  strata 
so  denuded,  which  on  the  summit  of  the  Mendips  cannot  have 
been  far  short  of  15,000  feet,  does  not,  however,  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  and  is  only  mentioned  incident- 
ally in  order  to  explain  the  physical  conditions  of  the  district 
through  which  the  section  passes. 

To  throw  light  on  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Mendip 
range,  an  extension  of  the  section  has  been  added,  extending 
across  the  hills,  near  Wells,  and  crossing  the  flat  country  to- 
wards Bridgwater.  (See  Plate  I,  fig.  2).  It  was  prepared 
before  the  Puriton  boring  had  been  commenced,  its  object 
being  to  define  approximately  the  Carboniferous  basin  c  to  D, 
believed  to  exist  between  Wells  and  Cannington,  together  with 
the  overlying  formations  expected  to  be  met  with,  the  Devonian 
outliers  of  the  Quantocks  appearing  at  the  south-western  end 
of  the  section.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  construction  of 
this  section  wTas  a  series  of  isolated  areas  of  Mountain  Lime- 
stone occurring  at  Nylands,  Lodge  Hill  (at  c  on  the  Section). 
Wookey  and  south  of  Dinder,  which,  separated  as  they  are 
from  the  main  ridge  of  the  Mendips,  are  difficult  to  account 
for.  The  section  has  assumed  that,  subordinate  to  the  main 
physical  disturbance,  a  narrow  synclinal  basin  and  anticlinal 
ridge  may  lie  parallel  with  the  Mendip  range,  another  possible 
solution  being  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  great  slide  or  ver- 
tical fault,  but  there  is  at  present  no  evidence  of  either. 

Some  obscurity  will  be  observed  at  the  western  end  of  the 
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section,  the  relative  positions  of  the  Cannington  Limestone 
and  of  the  Devonian  inliers  of  Charlinch,  Radlet  Farm,  Pad- 
noller  and  Cannington  being  surrounded  with  uncertainty. 
Mr.  Ussher  considers  it  almost  certain  that  the  intervening 
newer  rocks  must  conceal  a  pre-Triassic  fault  or  thrust  occur- 
ring between  the  Cannington  Limestone  and  the  Devonian 
to  the  south  of  it ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  the  writer 
has  thought  it  best  to  leave  that  part  of  the  section  incom- 
plete, with  an  intervening  break,  to  allow  room  for  a  pos- 
sible extension  of  the  Limestone  to  the  eastward  under  the 
overlying  formations. 

Former  Explorations, 

Such  being  its  geological  structure,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  at  various  times  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  the 
country  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Mendip  Hills. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances  on  record  was  in  the  year 
1815,  when  the  then  Earl  of  Ilchester,  under  the  advice  of 
Mr.  William  Smith,  the  pioneer  of  English  geology,  put 
down  a  trial  shaft  at  Compton  Dundon  on  the  south-western 
side  of  the  Poldens.  It  began  in  the  Keuper  Marls  of  the 
New  Red  Sandstone,  in  which  it  was  continued  to  a  total 
depth  of  175  yards,  when  it  was  abandoned  without  meeting 
with  success.  Particulars  of  the  strata  passed  through  have 
been  published  in  a  paper  "On  Abnormal  Secondary  Deposits," 
contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Moore  to  the  Geological 
Society  in  March,  1867,  and  they  appear  to  have  consisted 
of  the  ordinary  red  and  variegated  marls. 

In  the  year  1835,  a  trial  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  at  Easton,  near  Wells,  and  reached  a  depth  of 
70  yards,  without  accomplishing  any  practical  result.  Another 
trial  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  former  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  a  seam  of  Coal  from  six  inches  to  one  foot 
thick  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  ;  but  all  information  on 
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the  subject  appears  to  have  been  lost  and  the  authenticity  of 
this  alleged  discovery  may  be  open  to  doubt. 

Next  in  order,  probably,  came  the  borings  put  down  by  the 
late  Mr.  Greenhill,  at  Puriton,  which  are  said  to  have  reached 
a  depth  of  300  feet  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  at  which  depth 
they  were  abandoned. 

A  more  recent  exploration  was  made  on  the  late  Earl  of 
Cork's  estate  at  Marston,  where  a  boring  was  put  down  in 
the  Oxford  Clay,  and  abandoned  at  a  depth  of  600  feet, 
having  been  commenced  too  high  up  in  the  geological  order  to 
give  it  any  chance  of  success. 

Although  in  every  instance  which  has  been  mentioned  the 
attempts  were  unsuccessful,  it  only  shows  that  none  of  the 
borings  went  deep  enough  to  pass  through  the  overlying 
formations,  which  have  been  the  great  obstacle  to  success  in 
the  area  under  consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  trials  for  Coal  alluded  to,  various  borings 
for  water  and  other  purposes  have  been  made  throughout  the 
district,  amongst  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Boring  put  down  by  Mr.  Strangways  at  a  farm  near  Shap- 
svick  Station  : 

Peat,  clay,  sand,  etc.  ...  ...  ...  ...         60  feet. 

Lias  and  other  rocks  not  described         ...  ...       202   , , 


Total 


262 


Boring  at  Messrs.  Starkey,  Knight  and 
Bridgwater  : 


Co.'s  Brewery, 


Feet. 


Inches. 


Made  ground 

Red  and  blue  marl  stone 

Red  marl 

Red  sandstone 

Hard  red  sandstone 

Ditto  ditto 

Red  marl  with  layers  of  rock 

Hard  red  marl 

Very  hard  red  marl  with  layers  of  rock 


10 
12 
28 
70 
1 
12 
64 
2 
101 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
8 
1 


Total 


301 
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Boring  for  water  at  East  Huntspill  School,  600  yards  south 
of  Bason  Bridge  : 

Feet.  Inches. 

1.  Clay      ...          ...          ...          ...          ...        15  0 

2.  Compressed  peat  (Pill  Coal)           ...          ...          9  0 

3.  Soft  ooze  or  mud             ...          ...          ...        30  0 

4.  Quicksand  many  feet  thick,  supposed  to  be  \ 

an  old  sea  bottom       ...          ...          ...  >     446  0 

5.  Hard  blue  clay    ...  ...  ...  . . .  J 

Total    ...       500  0 


This  boring  is  instructive,  showing  as  it  does  Alluvial  de- 
posits and  Blue  Clay  to  a  depth  of  500  feet  without,  apparently, 
having  reached  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  it  would  indicate 
an  unusual  thickness  of  overlying  strata  in  that  locality. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  leading  borings  in  the  area  between 
the  Mendips  and  the  Quantocks,  and  there  may  have  been 
others  ;  but  none  of  them  were  of  sufficient  depth  to  prove 
the  thickness  of  the  overlying  formations.  In  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence,  widely  diverging  estimates  of  their  thick- 
ness have  been  made  by  various  authorities. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  whose  painstaking  work  in 
the  west  of  England  will  ever  be  remembered,  does  not  seem 
to  have  attempted  any  positive  estimate,  but  in  his  paper, 
"  On  Abnormal  Secondary  Deposits,"  already  referred  to,  he 
has  drawn  the  following  striking  comparison  between  the 
thickness  of  the  overlying  rocks  within  the  known  Coalfield 
and  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  Secondary  beds  without 
the  Coal  basin  : 

Without  Coal-basin.   Within  Coal-basin. 
Feet.  Feet. 

Triassic  beds...          ...          ...  2000  50 

Rhaetic  beds  ...          ...          ...  50  50 

Lower  Lias    ...          ...          ...  700  2 

Middle  and  Upper  Lias           ...  500  42 

Inferior  Oolite    170  25 

3420  169 

In  this  comparison  the  depths  within  the  Coal  basin  have 
been  rather  understated,  and  those  without  the  basin  possibly 
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overstated,  the  greatest  depths  having  been  taken  from  differ- 
ent localities,  which  could  hardly  be  expected  at  any  one  point. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  this  great  disparity,  Mr.  Moore 
has  pointed  out  that,  after  their  first  elevation,  the  Mendips 
had  seldom,  or,  perhaps,  never  been  entirely  submerged.  They 
had  formed  a  Carboniferous  island,  which,  for  many  ages, 
proved  a  barrier  to  the  incursion  of  the  deeper  sea  deposits 
which  were  taking  place  to  the  south,  in  which  were  being 
accumulated  the  materials  composing  many  of  the  Secondary 
rocks. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Coal  Commission,  1871,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  Mr.  Prestwich  esti- 
mated the  Lias  to  the  south  of  the  Mendips  at  from  400 
to  500  feet,  and  the  New  Red  Sandstone  at  from  500  to 
800  feet ;  so  that,  where  both  of  these  formations  were 
present,  the  total  thickness  might  be  from  900  to  1,300  feet 
to  reach  the  older  rocks. 

In  the  Memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey  by  Mr.  Horace 
Woodward,  he  estimated  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  Lias 
in  the  valley  of  llchester  at  350  feet,  and  of  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  at  800  feet,  making  a  total  of  1,150  feet.  But 
farther  north,  as  at  Meare  and  Wedmore,  he  thought  the 
Coal  Measures  might  reasonably  be  expected  at  1,000  feet. 
Mr.  Ussher  formerly  adopted  a  similar  view  ;  but,  in  a  later 
geological  memoir,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  depth 
to  the  older  rocks  might  be  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet. 

The  question  of  depth  obviously  depended  very  much  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  lower  members  of  the  Trias 
and  Permian  from  the  Bunter  downwards,  none  of  which  had 
been  met  with  in  the  known  Coalfield  north  of  the  Mendips, 
or  had  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  Bridgwater  area,  a 
branch  of  the  subject  which  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in 
a  later  part  of  this  paper.  It  also  depended  very  much  on 
the  geographical  position  of  the  proposed  boring,  for  any 
boring  north  of  the  Poldens  must  necessarily  pass  through 
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a  considerable  thickness  of  alluvial  deposit,  Lias  and  Rhaetic 
—before  reaching  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  while  immediately 
to  the  south  of  those  hills  it  would  begin  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  New  Red  formation  almost  at  once.  After  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances,  a  site  was  selected  between 
Puriton  Hill  and  the  Sedgmoor  Drain,  640  yards  east  of 
Dunball  Station,  where  an  abundant  supply  of  water  was 
obtainable,  an  important  requisite  in  boring  operations. 

Puriton  Boring. 

The  site  having  thus  been  decided,  a  contract  was  entered 
into  with  Vivian's  Boring  and  Exploration  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Cleator  Moor,  Cumberland,  a  firm  possessing  great  expe- 
rience in  such  work,  and,  after  some  necessary  delay  in  the 
erection  of  plant,  boring  operations  were  commenced  in  De- 
cember, 1909.  The  apparatus  supplied  was  the  diamond 
boring  machine,  using  chilled  shot,  with  provision  for  the  use 
of  a  diamond  drill  in  passing  through  minerals  requiring 
special  care.  Having  reason  to  anticipate  a  deep  exploration, 
the  boring  was  commenced  with  a  diameter  of  17^  inches, 
which  was  maintained  until  it  reached  a  depth  of  49  feet, 
after  which  it  was  reduced  from  time  to  time  as  became  neces- 
sary in  lining  the  hole,  the  following  being  the  dimensions  at 
various  depths  : 


Depths. 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

From. 

To. 

Bore-hole. 

Core. 

Feet. 
Surface 
49 

711 
1036 

Feet. 
49 

711 
1036 
2072 

Inches. 

m 

12| 
lOf 

Inches. 
None  obtained. 
13 
10f 

The  boring  reached  the  depth  of  2,072  feet  4  inches  on  the 
24th  November,  1910,  having  occupied  nearly  twelve  months, 
being  at  the  rate  of  173  feet  per  month,  including  occasional 
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stoppages.  Out  of  the  total  depth  bored,  1962  feet  of  core 
was  brought  to  the  surface  and  ranged  in  consecutive  lines 
within  the  boring  enclosure,  their  fine  appearance  being 
generally  remarked  upon  by  visitors,  some  of  whom  had 
seen  similar  operations  elsewhere. 

Duplicate  cabinet  specimens  were  also  taken  at  regular 
depths,  and  upon  every  change  in  the  strata,  one  set  having 
since  been  presented  to  the  Society's  Museum  at  Taunton 
Castle,  and  the  other  to  the  Bristol  Museum,  where  they  will 
be  carefully  preserved  for  future  reference. 

Photographs  of  the  cores  were  taken  at  the  close  of  the  bor- 
ing operations,  and  a  reduced  copy  of  one  of  these  will  be  found 
on  Plate  II.  The  bottom  cores  appear  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  others  in  ascending  order,  ranging  from  left  to  right. 

In  order  that  full  particulars  of  this  exploration  may  be 
preserved,  a  copy  of  the  boring  record  is  given  in  an  appen- 
dix to  this  paper.  The  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  work  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

Alluvial  Deposits  : — From  the  surface  down  to  a  depth  of 
23  feet,  the  ground  consisted  of  clay  of  the  description  usually 
met  with  in  the  Bridgwater  area.  A  bed  of  sandy  shale,  one 
foot  in  thickness,  occurring  at  that  depth  seemed  to  drain  off 
the  water  from  the  bore- hole  into  the  adjoining  stream,  for 
whenever  boring  operations  ceased,  the  water  in  the  hole 
always  fell  to  that  level. 

Kcuper : — After  passing  through  the  superficial  beds,  the 
boring  entered  the  Keuper  Marls  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
which,  for  the  first  589  feet,  differed  little  from  the  same 
formation  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  red  marl  was  as 
usual  the  predominating  feature  in  the  entire  deposit,  but  it 
was  interspersed  at  irregular  intervals  with  thin  beds,  streaks 
and  spots  of  bluish-green,  generally  harder  than  the  red  marl 
in  which  they  occurred.  The  upper  part  of  the  deposit  was 
of  a  soft  and  friable  character,  and  under  the  influence  of  sun 
and  rain  some  of  the  cores  gradually  crumbled  away ;  but  in 
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going  downwards  the  marls  became  more  indurated,  being  in 
places  fairly  hard. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  section,  Gypsum  was  frequently 
present,  few  drawings  of  the  core  being  free  from  it.  Some 
times  it  occurred  in  thin  streaks  or  veins,  passing  diagonally 
or  nearly  vertically  through  the  marls  ;  in  other  places  it  was 
obviously  interstratified  with  the  marl,  for  the  most  part  in 
very  thin  layers  of  from  half-an-inch  to  an  inch  or  two  in 
thickness  ;  but  at  a  depth  of  359  feet  5  inches  the  boring 
passed  through  a  bed  of  Grypsum  2  feet  in  thickness,  being 
the  only  one  calling  for  special  notice.  It  was  very  striking 
to  find  this  pure  white  substance,  so  different  in  appearance 
and  chemical  composition,  occurring  in  these  variegated  marls, 
and  indicating  recurring  changes  in  the  character  of  the  de- 
posit laid  down  in  the  Triassic  sea. 

Between  the  depths  of  589  and  608  feet  a  marked  change 
was  observable,  the  beds  of  red  marl  being  interspersed  with 
dark  blue  shale  and  breccia,  which  preponderated,  with  occa- 
sional small  cavities  lined  with  crystals  and,  in  one  instance, 
with  a  dark  cindery-looking  substance  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
This  change  seemed  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  new  discovery 
which  will  always  be  associated  with  the  Puriton  boring,  viz., 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  Salt  deposit,  not  previously  met 
with  in  the  south  and  west  of  England. 

The  first  indications  of  this  discovery  were  observed  by 
the  writer  in  certain  cores  of  red  and  dark  blue  marl  with 
breccia  at  a  depth  of  611  feet,  which  contained  crystals  of 
Rock  Salt.  Below  this  point  the  strata  became  very  jointy 
and  broken,  with  occasional  indications  of  false  bedding,  con- 
veying the  impression  that  the  bore-hole  might  be  passing 
through  a  fault,  but  of  this  there  was  no  conclusive  indication. 
In  consequence  of  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground,  it  became 
difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  cores  as  formerly,  but  sufficient 
was  recovered  to  show  a  continuance  of  the  red  and  blue  marl, 
varied  by  an  occasional  bed  of  grey  shale  or  sandstone. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Yorkshire,  where  large  de- 
posits of  salt  have  been  met  with  in  the  Keuper  Marls,  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  similar  rotten  strata  were  invariably 
found  overlying  and  associated  with  the  salt-bearing  ground. 

Rock  Salt : — The  first  actual  proof  of  the  existence  of 
Rock  Salt  was  obtained  from  a  core  between  646  feet  6  inches 
and  648  feet  8  inches,  in  red  and  grey  sandy  marl  with  grey 
sandstone.  From  there  down  to  a  depth  of  719  feet  4  inches, 
Rock  Salt,  associated  with  red  and  blue  marl,  was  recorded 
from  time  to  time,  the  range  of  the  deposit  being  thus  about 
73  feet  in  depth.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  specimens  obtained 
afforded  proof  of  continuous  beds  or  masses  of  Rock  Salt, 
which  may  have  been  due  to  the  dissolving  of  the  salt  by  the 
water  used  in  the  process  of  boring.  In  the  method  adopted, 
a  continuous  stream  of  fresh  water  is  forced  down  the  hollow 
boring  rods  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  from  which  it  after- 
wards flows  up  the  hole  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  the 
debris  produced  in  the  course  of  the  boring  operations.  In 
this  way  any  salt  contained  in  the  cores  or  exposed  in  the 
sides  of  the  bore-hole  may  have  been  more  or  less  dissolved, 
and  there  were  indications  of  a  considerable  cavity  having 
thus  been  formed  around  the  hole,  for  debris  kept  dropping 
from  there  to  the  bottom,  until  it  became  necessary  to  line 
that  part  of  the  hole  with  steel  tubing  before  the  work  could 
proceed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  this  melting  of 
the  salt,  coupled  with  the  broken  and  jointy  character  of  the 
ground,  the  cores  obtained  have  not  shown  with  certainty  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  salt  deposit. 

The  finest  specimens  of  Rock  Salt  occurred  in  a  curious 
form,  which  has  puzzled  the  minds  of  experts  and  others  who 
have  examined  them,  and  is  very  difficult  to  account  for. 
The  specimens  in  question  were  five  in  number  and  consisted 
of  vertical  columns  of  Rock  Salt  from  17  inches  to  21 J  inches 
in  length  and  from  to  7  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  semi- 
transparent  light-brown  colour,  hardly  distinguishable  in  ap- 
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pearance  from  the  Rock  Salt  of  Cheshire,  their  outer  surface 
being  pitted  all  over  with  shallow  oval  depressions  of  an  ir- 
regular pattern.  The  novel  feature  was  that  in  each  instance 
the j  were  found  in  a  vertical  position  in  the  centre  of  cores 
10J  inches  in  diameter,  being  literally  encased  in  red  and 
blue  marl,  which  formed  the  top,  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
cores,  and  in  which  the  lines  of  stratification  were  quite  dis- 
tinct. From  this  it  would  appear  that  where  these  columns 
were  found,  the  Rock  Salt  cannot  have  been  continuous  either 
horizontally  or  vertically,  although  similar  masses  and  con- 
tinuous beds  may  have  existed  in  the  surrounding  strata. 

In  order  to  explain  their  structure  more  clearly,  photo- 
graphs of  three  of  the  cores  referred  to  have  been  taken  and 
subsequently  enlarged.    (See  Plate  in,  figs.  1,  2  and  3). 

In  Fig.  1  the  crevices  in  the  core  show  the  salt  column  with- 
in, which  is  almost  completely  encased  in  marl  about  1J  inches 
in  thickness  at  the  sides,  but  thicker  at  the  ends,  the  lines  of 
stratification  being  well  marked. 

In  Fig.  2,  the  encasing  marl  has  been  broken  up  during 
boring  operations  which  appear  to  have  ground  the  salt 
column  almost  to  a  point  at  one  end,  the  other  being  enclosed 
in  marl.  The  casing  of  this  specimen  was  more  complete 
when  first  drawn,  but  has  since  been  damaged  in  handling. 

In  Fig.  3,  the  casing  is  nearly  perfect  at  each  end,  but  the 
middle  part  has  broken  away,  laying  bare  the  Salt  column. 

The  writer,  being  unable  to  account  for  these  strange  phe- 
nomena, has  confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  the  facts. 

In  some  instances  angular  lumps  of  Rock  Salt  occurred 
irregularly  in  the  cores  associated  with  red  and  variegated 
marl,  whilst  in  others  long  attenuated  cores  of  a  dark  cindery 
substance  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  composed 
largely  of  salt  crystals,  were  brought  to  the  surface,  the  in- 
ference being  that  the  rest  of  such  cores  had  been  dissolved 
during  the  boring  operations. 

From  these  particulars  it  will  be  seen  that  no  exact  estimate 


Plate  III. 

Cores  at  Puriton  Boring  containing  Rock  Salt. 


Fjg.  i. 

Column  of  Salt  enclosed  in  stratified  Keuper  Marl. 


Fig.  3. 

Column  of  Salt  encased  in  Keuper,  partly  broken  off. 
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can  be  formed  from  the  result  of  this  boring  as  to  the  extent 
or  commercial  value  of  the  Salt  deposit.  Mr.  Greenhill  is  of 
opinion  that,  if  complete  cores  could  have  been  obtained,  they 
would  have  shown  a  succession  of  stratified  beds  of  Rock  Salt 
of  considerable  thickness ;  but  experts  in  the  salt  industry, 
who  have  enquired  into  the  facts  on  the  spot,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  facts  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  brine 
springs.  A  second  boring  is  now  being  put  down  to  the  north 
of  the  first,  for  pumping  the  brine  for  commercial  purposes,  a 
preliminary  plant  being  in  course  of  erection  for  its  treatment, 
so  that  further  information  on  the  subject  may  shortly  be  ex- 
pected. 

Until  further  evidence  is  obtainable,  it  cannot  be  said  posi- 
tively how  far  the  phenomena  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  Rock  Salt  and  how  far  by  the  occurrence  of  brine 
springs,  the  latter  however  being  probably  attributable  to  the 
former,  but  all  the  facts  undoubtedly  point  to  a  considerable 
deposit  of  Salt  in  some  form,  the  best  evidence  of  which,  prob- 
ably, is  the  continuous  yield  of  brine  over  a  period  of  eight 
months  from  its  first  discovery  uutil  the  stoppage  of  the  boring 
in  November  last,  the  following  being  a  summary  of  the  tests 
made  daily  with  the  hydrometer,  between  July  and  Novem- 
ber, 1910:— 


Month. 

Number  of 

Yield  of  Salt 

Tests. 

per  gallon. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

July 

36 

13} 

August 

61 

14 

September  ... 

59 

9* 

October 

46 

13* 

November  ... 

33 

15 

Average  of 

235 

tests  over  5  months 

1 

13 

When  it  is  remembered  that  during  this  period  the  bore-hole 
was  closely  lined  with  steel  tubes  all  through  the  salt-bearing 
ground,  so  that  the  brine  had  to  force  its  way  upwards  and 
downwards  behind  the  tubes  in  order  to  reach  the  surface,  this 
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long-continued  discharge  was  very  remarkable,  its  strength 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing  as  time  went  on. 

In  addition  to  the  above  hydrometer  tests,  the  following 
analyses  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Waterfall  and  O'Brien, 
Analytical  Chemists,  of  Bristol,  and  show  equally  satisfactory 
results. 

The  Laboratory, 

4,  Queen's  Square,  Bristol, 

tth  August,  1910. 

SAMPLE  OF  BRINE  SENT  BY  C.  ORE  EN  HILL,  Esq. 


Parts  by  weight.  lbs.  per  gallon. 
Sodium  Chloride  (Common  Salt)    ...       25 '41%  3-055 
Calcium  Sulphate           ...          ...        0"55%  *067 

Calcium  Chloride  ...  ..        0-04%  '005 

Magnesium  Chloride       ...  ..        0*07%  *008 


26-07%  3135 


Specific  gravity       ...  ...  1*202 

If  evaporated  to  dryness  the  residual  salt  would  have  the  following  per 
centage  composition : — 

Sodium  Chloride  ...  ...  ...  97-47 

Calcium  Sulphate  ...  ...  ...  2'13 

Calcium  Chloride  ...  ...  ...  *15 

Magnesium  Chloride  ...  ...  ...  '25 


100  00 

Signed,    WATERFALL  &  O'BRIEN. 

For  comparison  with  the  above,  the  analysts  furnished  the 
following  analyses  of  some  other  brines  obtained  in  England, 
and  with  which  the  Puriton  sample  compares  very  favourably. 


From   

Marston. 

Wheelock. 

Droitwich. 

Stoke  Prior. 

Cheshire 
EockSalt. 

Sodium  Chloride 

25  22 

25  33 

22-45 

25-49 

98-30 

Calcium  Sulphate 

•39 

•42 

•39 

•26 

1-65 

Calcium  Chloride 

Magnesium  Chloride  ... 

•17 

05 

Sodium  Sulphate 

•15 

•39 

Magnesium  Carbonate 

•10 

•10 

•03 

03 

Calcium  Carbonate  ... 

•05 

25-86 

26-07 

23-26 

25-78 

100- 
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Before  passing  from  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  Puriton  boring,  if  it  has  done  nothing  more, 
has  established  the  existence  in  this  county  of  a  new  and 
valuable  product  which  may  become  of  considerable  industrial 
importance.  The  presence  of  Salt  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone 
of  Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  has  been  known 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  discovery  of  Salt  in  the  same 
formation  in  South  Durham  and  Yorkshire  some  thirty  years 
ago  added  greatly  to  the  area  of  such  deposits  in  England. 
They  were  supposed  to  terminate  southwards  at  Stoke,  in 
Worcestershire,  for  in  the  large  exposed  area  of  the  Keuper, 
extending  through  Gloucester,  Somerset  and  Devon,  nothing 
more  than  a  few  pseudo  crystals  of  Salt  had  hitherto  been 
found,  either  within  or  without  the  Coal  measure  basin.  A 
glance  at  the  geological  maps  will  serve  to  show  what  a  large 
area  the  Keuper  occupies  to  the  south  of  the  Mendip  Hills, 
and,  should  the  discovery  at  Puriton  be  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended by  other  explorations,  it  may  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  new  industry  in  the  south  of  England. 

After  leaving  the  Salt  ground  at  719  feet  4  inches,  the 
boring  passed  into  6rdinary  red  and  variegated  marl,  the 
strata  for  the  next  100  feet  being  more  or  less  jointy  and 
broken,  but  gradually  becoming  harder  in  going  downwards, 
until  the  cores  became  more  like  marlstone,  being  very  diffi- 
cult to  break  off  when  drawing  the  rods.  Gypsum  was  still 
present,  sometimes  in  thin  beds  and  diagonal  veins,  at  other 
times  in  spots  like  white  pebbles.  In  one  instance,  between 
1,177  and  1,178  feet,  the  Gypsum  took  a  very  peculiar  form, 
its  vertical  section  being  in  the  form  of  a  V* 

Grey  Sandstone,  Breccia  and  Conglomerate. — At  a  depth  of 
1,279  feet  a  marked  change  was  observable  in  the  strata,  and 
it  continued  to  a  depth  of  1,490  feet.  Instead  of  the  ordinary 
red  and  variegated  marl,  the  boring  met  with  a  succession  of 
red,  grey  and  violet-grey  beds  of  sandstone,  the  latter  pre- 
vailing, and  being  so  marked  that  the  violet-grey  colour  of  the 
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cores,  when  ranged  in  the  yard,  stood  out  in  bold  contrast  with 
the  Keuper  Marls  met  with  above.  Occasionally  the  sand- 
stones were  of  a  gritty  character,  and  in  several  places  there 
were  beds  of  breccia  and  conglomerate.  Between  1,391  and 
1,401  feet  the  strata  were  partly  brecciated  ;  at  1,417  feet  the 
boring  passed  through  a  foot  of  conglomerate,  and  at  1,487 
and  1,490  feet  the  red  and  grey  sandstones  were  again  inter- 
spersed with  conglomerate. 

In  the  last  70  feet  of  the  Keuper  (between  1,219  and  1,279 
feet),  and  all  through  the  strata  last  described,  down  to  the 
lowest  bed  at  1,490  feet,  the  strata  were  highly  calcareous, 
effervescing  freely  when  tested  with  acid.  This  was  especially 
observable  in  the  pebbles  contained  in  the  conglomerate, 
which  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Limestone  seaboard 
of  some  not  far-distant  shore  ;  but  no  fossil  remains  of  any 
kind  were  detected  during  the  progress  of  the  boring  to  estab- 
lish the  age  of  the  strata  from  which  they  were  derived. 

With  the  appearance  of  these  conglomerates  and  breccias, 
meagre  though  they  were,  great  hopes  were  formed  of  the 
prospects  of  the  boring.  In  the  Chewton  and  Combe  Down 
section  already  referred  to,  and  within  the  known  Coalfield 
to  the  north  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  there  invariably  occurs  at 
the  base  of  the  Keuper  Marls  a  remarkable  bed  of  conglomer- 
ate known  as  the  Dolomitic  Conglomerate,  which  is  well  known 
to  all  observers.  Beginning  with  a  thickness  of  50  to  100  feet 
in  the  flanks  of  the  Mendips,  it  diminishes  to  about  20  feet  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  basin,  the  conglomerate  resting  in  all 
cases  unconformably  on  the  Coal  measures. 

The  beds  met  with  at  Puriton  did  not  exhibit  the  massive 
character  described,  but  it  was  thought  this  might  be  due  to 
different  local  conditions  prevailing  on  the  south  side  of  the 
hills.  During  its  deposition,  the  nearest  shore  line  may  have 
been  the  Devonian  of  the  Quantocks,  and  the  distance  from 
the  older  rocks  in  both  directions  might  have  prevented  the 
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deposit  of  conglomerate  in  continuous  massive  beds.  With  his 
knowledge  of  the  Radstock  Coalfield,  the  writer  felt  hopeful 
if  not  confident  that  the  object  of  the  boring  was  at  last 
within  reach  ;  but,  to  the  great  regret  of  everyone,  these 
hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Bright  Red  Marly  Sandstone. — At  a  depth  of  1,490  feet,  a 
great  change  again  took  place.  The  red  and  grey  sandstones, 
grits  and  conglomerates  came  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and 
the  boring  passed  into  a  bright  red  marly  sandstone  of  a  very 
distinctive  character,  with  occasional  blue  spots,  but  almost 
free  from  Grypsum  and  with  no  trace  of  calcareous  matter. 
This  deposit,  which  was  perfectly  homogeneous  in  its  char- 
acter, continued  with  hardly  any  perceptible  change  to  a 
depth  of  2,072  feet  4  inches,  at  which  the  boring  was  aban- 
doned, the  only  difference  being  that  the  lower  beds  were 
somewhat  less  bright  red.  It  had  then  passed  through  583 
feet  of  this  deposit,  a  circumstance  which  has  puzzled  experts 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

Taking  the  boring  as  a  whole,  the  contrast  in  colour  and 
lithological  structure  presented  by  the  cores  as  ranged  con- 
secutively in  the  yard  was  very  striking.  From  the  surface 
downwards  the  first  17  or  18  rows  were  of  a  dull  light  red 
colour  with  streaks  of  blue,  layers  of  Gypsum  and  the  deposit 
of  Salt,  the  whole  belonging  unquestionably  to  the  Keuper 
formation.  The  next  five  rows  consisted  of  grey,  violet-grey 
and  dark  red  sandstone,  with  beds  of  breccia  and  conglomerate, 
the  deposit  standing  out  in  striking  contrast  with  the  strata 
both  above  and  below  it.  The  remaining  rows  of  core,  con- 
sisting of  the  bright  red  marty  sandstone  already  described, 
differed  from  both  the  preceding  groups,  the  difference  being 
conspicuous  to  the  most  casual  observer,  and  suggesting  to 
the  writer  that  the  boring  had  entered  one  of  the  lower  groups 
of  the  Trias  not  hitherto  met  with  in  the  Mendip  and  Bridg- 
water area. 
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Inspection  by  Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher,  F.G.S. 
Suggested  Co-relation. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
obtain  a  further  opinion  on  the  new  features  which  had 
presented  themselves,  and,  on  the  writer's  recommendation, 
it  was  determined  to  call  in  Mr.  William  A.  E.  Ussher,  f.g.s., 
who  for  more  than  thirty  years  had  been  engaged  on  the 
Geological  Survey,  in  investigating  the  subdivisions  of  the 
New  Red  rocks  and  the  Devonian  System  in  the  south  and 
west  of  England.  His  geological  contributions  to  various 
societies  for  many  years  and  his  Memoir  of  the  Geological 
Survey  on  "  The  Geology  of  the  Quantock  Hills  and  of 
Taunton  and  Bridgwater,"  published  in  1908,  especially  fitted 
him  for  the  work  entrusted  to  him,  and  gave  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  much  importance. 

Having  informed  himself  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  exploration  had  been  undertaken,  as  described  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
boring  record  and  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  cores  and 
cabinet  specimens  obtained  from  the  boring,  the  following 
being  a  short  summary  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  ar- 
rived. 

I.  — From  the  superficial  deposits,  mostly  alluvial,  down  to 
a  depth  of  1,275  feet  from  the  surface,  he  considered  the  cores 
were  composed  of  Keuper  Marls,  thus  proving  them  to  accord 
closely  with  his  maximum  estimate  of  their  thickness,  1,350 
feet,  in  the  "Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society," 
1876,  page  392. 

II.  — From  1,275  to  1,491  feet  the  cores  consisted  of  sand- 
stone, degenerating  into  marl  in  places  and  irregularly  strati- 
fied with  marl.  These,  in  his  opinion,  were  certainly  Triassic 
— the  Upper  Sandstones  of  his  classification. 

III.  —  From  1,491  feet  downwards  the  cores  seemed  to  him 
to  present  great  similarity.     He  described  them  as  very  fine 
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grained  sandstones  of  a  uniform  rather  bright  red  colour,  and 
he  regarded  them  as  Permian. 

This  succession  was  not  what  he  would  have  expected,  for 
where  these  rocks  outcrop  at  about  10-13  miles  to  the  west, 
the  Triassic  Sandstones  (between  1,275  and  1,491  feet  in  the 
boring)  are  succeeded  by  Pebbly  Sandstones  or  Conglomerates 
from  70  to  100  feet  thick,  resting  on  Permian  or  Lower  Marls 
about  200  feet  in  thickness. 

The  general  succession  of  the  New  Red  rocks  in  the  south- 
western counties,  between  the  English  Channel  and  Williton, 
Mr.  Ussher  described  as  follows  :  — 

1.  — Keuper  Marls  proved  to  exceed  1,129  feet  in  thickness 
in  the  boring  near  Lyme  Regis. 

2.  — Upper  Sandstones,  500  feet  on  the  south  coast  (proved 
to  be  an  approximate  thickness  of  400  feet  in  Dotton  boring, 
near  Budleigh  Salterton). 

3.  — Pebble  beds,  70  feet  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  passing  into 
Conglomerate  70  to  100  feet  near  Milverton. 

4.  — Lower  Marls,  500  feet  on  the  south  coast,  not  including 
marls  and  sandstones  at  their  base  (which  may  pass  into  the 
upper  beds  of  the  succeeding  division  horizontally). 

5.  —  Lower  Sandstones  and  Breccias,  probably  about  1,500 
feet  thick  on  the  south  coast. 

Except  where  cut  out  by  faults,  all  these  divisions  extend 
continuously  from  the  south  coast  to  the  vicinity  of  Williton, 
but  in  tracing  their  outcrop  northwards,  numbers  2,  4  and  5 
attenuate,  especially  number  5,  the  Lower  Sandstones  and 
Breccias,  which  may  not  exceed  500  feet  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stogumber.  Number  5,  however,  no  doubt  thickens  con- 
siderably where  concealed  by  the  overlying  strata  to  the  east 
of  its  outcrop. 

The  identification  of  the  Keuper  Marls  in  the  Puriton  boring 
down  to  a  depth  of  1,275  feet  is,  Mr.  Ussher  considers,  not  open 
to  doubt,  but  his  first  impression  was  that  the  cores  below  that 
depth  might  be  capable  of  two  very  different  interpretations. 
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On  a  further  examination  of  the  cores,  however,  and  having  I  t 
given  the  subject  further  consideration,  his  decided  opinion  \  o: 
now  is  that  from  1,275  to  1,477  feet  the  cores  represent  the  I 
Upper  Sandstones  (No.  2),  their  thickness  in  the  boring  being  I  iii 
in  accord  with  their  northern  attenuation.     Also  that  from  I  k 
1,477  to  1,491  feet,  where  the  cores  contain  limestone  pebbles  re 
in  places,  the  strata  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  Con- 
glomerate  or  Bunter  pebble  bed  (No.  3),  its  attenuation  from  1 
70  or  100  feet  at  the  nearest  outcrop,  near  Combe  Florey,  i 
to  1 4  feet  in  the  boring  being  accounted  for  by  the  thinning  j 
of  the  coarse  beds  as  they  recede  from  the  older  rock  margin, 
their  ancient  shore  line. 

From  1,491  feet,  downwards,  the  cores  of  homogeneous  fine  j 
grained  sandstones  may  be  considered  to  agree  closely  in 
colour  and  character  with  the  Lower  Sandstone,  or  Permian,  | 
of  Division  5.    The  main  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is  the  j 
absence  of  the  Lower  Marl  (Division  4),  but  this  may  be 
explained  by  the  replacement  of  the  Marls  by  Sandstone  of 
the  subjacent  type,  or  by  their  absence  through  thinning  out. 

The  homogeneous  character  of  the  Lower  Sandstone  for  so  [ 
great  a  depth  is,  in  Mr.  Ussher's  experience,  quite  unparalleled 
in  the  rocks  of  the  south-west  of  England.    Its  nearest  out- 
crop being  13  or  14  miles  away,  he  has  found  it  quite  impos-  f 
sible  to  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  depth  of  New  Red 
(Permian)  strata  yet  to  be  penetrated,  or  to  discover  any  clue  j 
to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  which  may  lie  beneath. 

A  comparative  diagram  explaining  his  views  will  be  found 
on  Plate  IV,  in  which  the  boring  at  Puriton  is  placed  side 
by  side  with  sections  at  Milverton  and  the  south  coast  on  ( 
the  one  hand  and  an  unpublished  boring  at  Chewton  Mendip  I 
on  the  other,  the  Roman  numerals  indicating  the  suggested  I 
co-relation  already  pointed  out.    It  shows  the  marked  differ-  j 
ence  between  the  New  Red  Sandstone  on  the  north  and 
south  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  also  the  further  variations  which 
present  themselves  in  following  that  formation  southwards, 
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especially  the  great  increase  in  thickness  towards  the  south 
coast. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  the  writer  would  desire  to  ex- 
press his  obligation  to  Mr.  Ussher  for  the  great  care  he  has 
devoted  to  this  investigation  ;  also  for  his  kind  permission  to 
record  the  result  in  the  present  paper. 

Conclusion. 

Considered  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  regret  to  the  writer,  as  it  has  also  been  to  the 
Bridgwater  Company,  that  the  boring  had  to  be  abandoned 
without  having  accomplished  its  purpose.  Great  hopes  had 
been  formed  of  the  undertaking,  and  it  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment that,  after  having  gone  so  far  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  in  view,  its  promoters  should  be  forced 
to  abandon  it  without  having  solved  the  great  problem  of  a 
possible  South  Mendip  Coalfield. 

Although,  however,  this  is  still  left  in  doubt,  the  result 
must  not  be  regarded  geologically  as  an  adverse  conclusion  ; 
it  is  rather,  in  the  words  of  the  Scottish  verdict,  "not  proven." 
If  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  boring  had  left  off 
in  rocks  lower  in  sequence  than  the  Coal  Measures,  it  would 
have  been  otherwise,  but  all  who  have  seen  the  series  of  cores 
obtained,  including  some  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the 
study  of  the  question,  are  agreed  that  the  boring  left  off  either 
in  the  Triassic  or  Permian  formations,  in  either  case  higher  in 
the  geological  succession  than  Coal. 

The  reasons  for  the  abandonment  of  the  undertaking  were 
that,  having  regard  to  the  great  depth  which  the  boring  had 
reached,  the  farther  unknown  depth  which  might  be  necessary 
to  reach  the  older  rocks,  and  the  great  cost  of  sinking  after- 
wards, if  Coal  should  be  found,  the  Directors  were  advised 
that  the  enterprise  could  not,  probably,  be  carried  on  further 
with  any  prospect  of  financial  success.  It  is  true  that  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  Coal  has  been  worked 
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at  even  greater  depths  than  have  been  reached  at  Puriton. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  "  Royal  Commission  on  Coal 
Supplies,  1905,"  the  deepest  Coal  mine  in  England  at  that 
time  was  at  Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  with  a  depth  of  3,483 
feet,  this  being  exceeded  at  Produits  Colliery,  Belgium,  with 
a  depth  of  3,773  feet,  which  was  then  the  deepest  Coal  mine  in 
the  world  ;  but  at  such  depths,  thick  and  valuable  seams  are 
necessary  to  commercial  success,  and  at  Puriton  there  was 
uncertainty  as  to  the  character  of  the  seams  which  might  be 
found. 

No  other  site  within  the  Company's  sphere  of  operations 
suggested  any  better  prospect,  for,  northwards  the  alluvial 
and  Liassic  deposits  would  have  added  to  the  probable  depth, 
while  southwards  and  westwards  any  operations  undertaken 
would  have  been  getting  nearer  the  great  unproductive  Car- 
boniferous area  of  West  Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where 
workable  Coal  does  not  exist.  The  Puriton  bore-hole,  how- 
ever, remains  accessible,  and  Mr.  Greenhill  still  entertains  the 
hope  that  at  no  distant  date  it  may  be  continued  to  such  a 
depth  as  will  prove  once  for  all  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  a  South  Mendip  Coalfield. 

In  the  meantime,  the  promoters  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  fact  that  the  undertaking  has  not  been  altogether  in  vain, 
the  salt  discovery  having  introduced  a  new  industry  into  the 
county,  which  may  be  capable  of  considerable  development. 
If  the  works  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Puriton  are 
successful,  others  are  sure  to  follow  ;  and  it  will  be  the  desire 
of  all  that  these  undertakings  may  be  attended  with  success. 


Plate  IV. 

CompafPn  and  South  Devon  Coast. 
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APPENDIX. 


Record  of  Strata  passed  through  in  Puriton  Boring 
near  Bridgwater,  1909-10. 


Depth  from  base  of  Rhaetic  to  top  of  Boring  : 
Keuper  marls  about  75  feet. 

Depth  bored. 

Total  depth 
from  surface. 

Superficial  Deposits. 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Made  ground ... 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Boil 

0 

9 

o 

3 

Brown  clay  ... 

6 

6 

8 

9 

Loamy  clay  ... 

3 

3 

12 

0 

Brown  clay,  soft 

10 

0 

22 

0 

Grey  sandy  shale 

1 

0 

23 

0 

XViljUl^iljxC  lVXAKlj. 

Red  marl 

2 

0 

25 

0 

Do. 

3 

0 

28 

0 

Do.    with  blue  streaks 

5 

0 

33 

0 

Do. 

4 

0 

37 

0 

Do. 

2 

0 

39 

0 

Do.    with  blue  streaks 

2 

0 

41 

0 

Do. 

2 

0 

43 

0 

Do.    with  blue  streaks 

2 

0 

45 

0 

Do.          ...          ...       >  ... 

4 

0 

49 

0 

Do. 

0 

5 

49 

5 

Bed  and  blue  sandy  marl,  jointy 

10 

7 

60 

0 

Red  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots,  very  jointy 

19, 

1 

79 

1 

Red  marl 

11 

81 

0 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl,  very  jointy  ... 

4 

6 

85 

6 

Red  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots,  do. 

8 

97 

2 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl  do. 

15 

1 

112 

3 

Red  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots,  do. 

5 

0 

117 

3 

Do.         with  gypsum 

1 

10 

119 

1 

Do.         with  blue  spots,  very  jointy 

8 

0 

127 

1 

Do.          with  gypsum,  jointy 

8 

3 

135 

4 

Do.  do. 

20 

2 

155 

6 

Do.                       do.    very  jointy 

6 

11 

162 

5 

Do.                      do.  do. 

23 

7 

186 

0 

Do.         with  spots  of  blue  and  gypsum  ... 

6 

5 

192 

5 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl  with  gypsum  ... 

2 

7 

195 

0 

Red  sandy  marl  with  spots  of  blue  and  gypsum  ... 

9 

4 

204 

4 

Do.          with  gypsum  ... 

5 

8 

210 

0 

Do.         with  spots  of  blue  and  gypsum  ... 

10 

0 

220 

0 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl  with  gypsum  ... 

9 

10 

229 

10 
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RECORD  OF  STRATA — continued. 


Keuper  Makl — continued. 


Ft. 

Ins 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Jried  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots,  very  jointy  ••• 

s 

3 

238 

j 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl  with,  gypsum  ... 

5 

0 

243 

Red  sandy  marl  with  spots  of  blue  and  gypsum 

12 

g 

255 

7 

R^d  and  blue  sandy  marl  with  gypsum  ... 

8 

6 

264 

Kpfl    Qfin/lTT'  TY1QT*1    TPT^'n    CJT\r^^"C!    C\T    W\\  11  P    O  Tin    frtTTiQI  1 TY1 

XVCU.  odiilLiy  llla.ll   W I ull  oUUuo  Ul   UlUtJ  cLlliX  U.j  IJoUXll  ... 

12 

9 

276 

10 

Do.  do. 

22 

11 

299 

9 

Do.                    do.           and  gypsum 

6 

4 

306 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl  with  gypsum,  jointy 

17 

8 

323 

9 

G-ypsum 

o 

9 

324 

6 

Red  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots,  jointy  ... 

11 

10 

338 

4 

1  in                "W/Thn  of\7-ncnTYi 

X/U«                      W  1  ull   w  y  I J  o  LA  JJ 1       «SB  .. 

3 

10 

340 

2 

U\J .                 Wlull  UlUc  oUUlo  ctilU.  gVUSUili  ... 

1 

8 

341 

10 

T)n                           rln                   c\n  imnt,v 

J-r\J»                                              UUi                                vi.V7#                J  V/J.I1  IV  •  •  • 

7 

6 

349 

4 

Do.                   do.  do. 

10 

1 

359 

5 

J^lr                       *""                                    *""  *** 

2 

o 

361 

5 

T^Pfl  Qanrlxr  marl  wifcVi  "hi  hp  ctia+o  anrl  rrvnen m 

JLVCU  tsaiLiKiy  liicbLi  Wlull  UlUc  bUUto  ctHU.  gy  poU.Ul  ... 

22 

11 

384 

4 

T)n               "wiffli  orynom m 

jsvj,                wiuii  nJ  r              ***  ••■ 

14 

6 

398 

10 

VTlCy  SJ.ld.lU  Wlull  UXaiL  Ja.lJJ.yo  ctllLL  fc>  ul  tlciJlQ  Oi   ItJU.  LLLcLll 

10 

g 

409 

4 

npn  sannv  ttijitI    nliip  o-nntc  anrl  ofvnQii m 

-«-tvVl    0£*J_lV-lV     JJLLCll  X )    U1UC    QLFVJUO    Cl.LJ.Vl    ii  V  IJO  LI  111 

9 

3 

418 

7 

Do.              do.  do. 

58 

5 

477 

0 

Do                    dn  fin 

33 

7 

510 

7 

Grey  sandy  shale 

1 

o 

511 

7 

Rprl  cjn.n f\ \t  marl  wi+'.'h  TVInp  cnnfQ  Jinrl  o^Tnsinm 

JLVVy^X  oc*JJ.M-V    iliai  1    VVlUll    U1UC  OUUug   tl.XJ.LL   tlylJoLtlll  ... 

16 

Q 
O 

527 

10 

Tin                                  rl  n                      r\  t~\ 

UK),                                 LIU.                     ClU.  ... 

OA 
OU 

Q 

558 

7 

i"?Pfi  tushm  iS7ii".n  TVl  n  p  oi'fcvAfi  lr o  nun  orvnonm    y>c\\"\~ c^w 
i.\\j\X  mall   Wlull   L/l UC  oOi  CcllVo  ciXXLJ.          Uoll 111 ^  1UIICU  ... 

K 
O 

O 

564 

g 

Kpn  5}nri  rnnp  msiTM  onn  fft7T\cn tyi 

lieu  ctiJAi  uiuc  iiidii  ctuu  gyu&uiii                 ...  ... 

in 

lu 

C. 
O 

^74 

g 

Do.  do. 

14 

589 

o 

TfprI  fianfl"\7  Ttinvl  wi+:Ti  Vilnp  Q^vpalrcj  o n rl  ovncnm  nnrl 

IICU  O  Cl.  1 1 V I  V    IxlclilX    WlliXJ.   ML\JL\5   oylCdlvO   CfclXvL  LL  V  U  O  li  111  cvllU. 

"  loughs  "  or  sparry  cavities  ... 

3 

g 

592 

g 

\J\J.                W I ull  gyUoUlll  ctli-U.  LIU .       ...  ... 

9 

q 
o 

9 

1^1  up  a o r> rl \7  marl  Tirif.li  Ofvuanm 

-3 'i Lt c  totxxiyxy  nidi i  wlull  ci  V  fJotiiii    ...                 ...  ... 

o 

597 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl  and  gypsum  with,  cavities 

2 

3 

599 

4 

Do.       marl               do.  do. 

5 

o 

604 

4 

Oypsum  aud  blue  and  red  marl  mixed  "with  breccia. 

and  cavities  . . . 

3 

10 

608 

2 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl  with  breccia  and  gypsum 

and  CRYSTALS  OF  SALT  ... 

3 

0 

611 

2 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl  with  gypsum,  very  jointy 

and  broken  ... 

13 

3 

624 

5 

Do.             do.  do. 

0 

625 

5 

Do.             do.             do.        very  broken 

2 

8 

628 

1 

Grey  and  red  marly  sandstone  ... 

2 

10 

630 

11 

Red  and  grey  sandy  marl 

1 

6 

632 

5 

Red  and  blue       do.     very  broken 

5 

3 

637 

8 

Depth  bored, 
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RECORD  OF  STRATA — continued. 


Depth  bored. 

Total  depth 
from  surface. 

Iveuper  JMarl — continued. 

1 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Keel  and  blue  sandy  marl  with  grey  sandstone  bands, 

very  broken  ... 

7 

6 

645 

2 

Grey  and  red  sandy  marl,  very  broken  ... 

1 

4 

646 

6 

Do.             do.      with  beds  of  grey  sand- 

stone  and  ROCK  SALT  ... 

2 

2 

648 

8 

Grey  sandstone  with  steaks  of  red  and  blue  marl, 

broken  and  jointy  ... 

5 

6 

654 

2 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl  with  ROCK  SALT,  do. 

2 

0 

656 

2 

Grey  sandstone  with  red  and  blue  marl,  very  broken 

8 

0 

664 

2 

Eed  and  blue  sandy  marl,  very  broken  ... 

3 

6 

667 

8 

Red  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots,  veins  of  gypsum 

and  ROCK  SALT  ... 

7 

9 

675 

5 

Do.    with  veins  of  gypsum  and  ROCK  SALT  ... 

4 

8 

680 

1 

Do.    withbluespots.gypsumandROCK  SALT  ... 

18 

0 

698 

1 

Do.            do.            do.    and  ROCK  SALT  ... 

9 

3 

707 

4 

Do.            do.            do.        ROCK  SALT  and 

nodules  of  grey  shale  ... 

4 

3 

711 

7 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl  with  ROCK  SALT  joint 

1 

9 

713 

4 

Do.              do.                  do.  and  nodules 

of  grey  shale  ... 

6 

0 

719 

4 

Red  and  blue  marl  with  gypsum 

10 

9 

730 

1 

Do.                   do.        and  nodules  of  grey 

shale,  broken  ... 

3 

8 

733 

9 

Red  marl  with  spots  of  blue  and  gypsum 

4 

0 

737 

9 

Red  and  blue  marl  with  veins  of  gypsum,  broken 

and  jointy  ... 

9 

0 

746 

9 

Red  marl  with  veins  of  gypsum,  broken  and  jointy 

1 

4 

748 

1 

Red  and  blue  marl  do. 

4 

8 

752 

9 

Eed  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots  and  gypsum,  broken 

and  jointy  ... 

3 

6 

756 

3 

Do.                do.  do. 

51 

10 

808 

1 

Do.                do.                do.    broken  and 

jointy  ... 

11 

0 

819 

1 

Do.                do.          and  veins  of  gypsum 

12 

10 

831 

11 

Do.                do.  do. 

22 

1 

854 

0 

Blue  sandy  marl 

1 

4 

855 

4 

Red  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots  and  veins  of  gypsum 

1 

5 

856 

9 

Do.                  do.                  do.  jointy 

20 

0 

876 

9 

Do.                   do.  do. 

7 

0 

883 

9 

Do.                   do.  do. 

12 

3 

896 

0 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl  with  veins  of  gypsum  ... 

11 

10 

907 

10 

Red  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots  and  do. 

11 

8 

919 

6 

Do.                   do.         and  thin  veins  of 

gypsum  .. 

24 

1 

943 

7 
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RECORD  OF  STRATA — continued. 


Depth  bored. 

Total  depth 
from  surface 

Keupek  Marl — continued. 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Blue  marl  with  gypsum 

0 

9 

944 

4 

Blue  sandy  marl  with  gypsum  ... 

2 

945 

6 

Red  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots  and  gypsum 

13 

1 

958 

7 

',    Do.                   do.  do. 

40 

3 

998 

10 

Do.          with  blue  streaks  and  gypsum  ... 

6 

0 

1004 

10 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl  with  gypsum  ... 

21 

5 

1026 

3 

Red  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots  and  gypsum 

9 

3 

1035 

6 

Do.                   do.  do. 

3 

0 

1038 

6 

Red  and  blue  sandy  marl  with  gypsum  ... 

21 

9 

1060 

3 

Do.             do.  do. 

8 

11 

1069 

2 

Red  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots  and  gypsum 

56 

4 

1125 

6 

Do.                   do.  do. 

63 

o 

1188 

6 

Do.                  do.  do. 

34 

2 

1222 

8 

Rpd  and  Mnp  sanndv  •marl  nnrJ  r\n 

21 

g 

1244 

2 

±J\J.                                              \X.\J.                                  \JL\J.                                   .  .  . 

31 

o 

1275 

2 

CrTtv.'v  S a ATTiRTn'wv    Rtjutt'ta    Awn  (~ln"\rr!-T AMU1!? ATT? 

{~Nn    9.  nv  TVIt?  TT<s«!tt"b,p) 

v t r    XTXiv.    kj  o o 1 1. J j j ■ 

Red  and  blue  marly  sandstone  ... 

2 

10 

1278 

0 

Red  sandstone 

1 

0 

1279 

0 

Red  and  grey  marly  sandstone  with  gypsum 

43 

2 

1322 

2 

Do.                do.  do. 

5 

2 

1327 

4 

Do.                do.  do. 

2 

10 

1330 

2 

Red  sandy  marl  with  bands  of  grey  sandstone  and 

gypsum  ... 

1 

6 

1331 

8 

Grey  and  red  sandstone 

4 

0 

1335 

8 

Red  and  grey  marly  sandstone  with  gypsum 

10 

0 

1345 

8 

Red  sandy  marl  with  bands  of  grey  sandstone  and 

srvpsum  ... 

20 

9 

1366 

5 

Red  and  grey  marly  sandstone  with  gypsum 

11 

6 

1377 

11 

Red  and  grey  sandy  marl 

0 

9 

1378 

8 

Grey  sandstone 

1 

3 

1379 

11 

Red  and  grey  sandy  marl 

2 

2 

1382 

1 

Red  and  grey  marly  sandstone  ... 

10 

2 

1392 

3 

Do.  do. 

12 

0 

1404 

3 

Do.             do.  strong,  with  spots  of  gypsum 

5 

7 

1409 

10 

Do.  do 

7 

0 

1416 

10 

Conglomerate,  fine 

1 

0 

1417 

10 

Red  and  grey  marly  sandstone  .. . 

16 

7 

1434 

5 

Red  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots  and  bands  of  grey 

sandstone  ... 

11 

4 

1445 

9 

Red  and  grey  marly  sandstone  .. . 

9 

6 

1455 

3 

Grey  sandstone 

0 

10 

1456 

1 
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Depth  bored. 

Total  depth 
from  surface. 

Grey  Sandstone,  Etc. — continued. 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Red  marly  sandstone  ... 

7 

9 

1463 

10 

Red  sandy  marl  with  bands  ot  grey  sandstone 

6 

0 

1466 

10 

Do.         with  spots  of  blue 

11 

0 

1477 

10 

Conglomerate  (supposed  No.  3  Bunter  Pebble 

Grey  and  red  marly  sandstone,  strong,  with  bands 

of  conglomerate  . . . 

if 

O 

1487 

4 

Grey  sandstone  with  conglomerate 

Q 

Q 
O 

1490 

0 

(?)  Lower  Sandstones  or  Permian 

(No.  5  of  Mr.  Ussher). 

Red  marly  sandstone  ... 

42 

4 

1532 

4 

Do.   

47 

3 

1579 

7 

Red  sandy  marl  with  grey  spots 

6 

0 

1585 

7 

Red  marly  sandstone  with  grey  spots 

1 

3 

1586 

10 

Do.                with  blue  spots 

70 

5 

1657 

3 

Do.  do. 

30 

2 

1687 

5 

Do.                with  grey  spots 

21 

1 

1708 

6 

Do.  do. 

44 

9 

1753 

3 

Do.  do. 

39 

2 

1792 

5 

Do.  do. 

31 

2 

1823 

7 

Red  sandy  marl  do. 

5 

3 

1828 

10 

Red  marly  sandstone  do. 

18 

2 

1847 

0 

Do.  do. 

7 

6 

1854 

6 

Do. 

40 

0 

1894 

6 

Do. 

51 

8 

1946 

2 

Do.   

4 

8 

1950 

10 

Red  sandy  marl 

1 

6 

1952 

4 

Red  marly  sandstone 

22 

8 

1975 

0 

Red  sandy  marl 

2 

10 

1977 

10 

Red  marly  sandstone  ... 

5 

2 

1983 

0 

Do.   

55 

9 

2038 

9 

Red  sandy  marl  with  blue  spots 

10 

0 

2048 

9 

Red  marly  sandstone  do. 

23 

7 

2072 

4 

(Boring  stopped  24th  November,  1910). 


Caunton  Cofeeng  of  tfce  ©etoenteentb  Century 


N  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  following  pages  to  com- 


pile  a  supplement  to  the  list  of  Taunton  tokens  of  the 
period  1650-72,  as  drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr,  fm.  Bidgood, 
when  he  edited  the  Somerset  portion  of  the  second  edition 
(1891)  of  Boyne's  text-book  on  the  subject.  This  list  was 
also  printed  by  our  Society,  with  other  kindred  matter,  in 
Vol.  xxxn  of  the  Proceedings,  and  afterwards  separately  as 
a  pamphlet.  The  extension  of  Mr.  Bidgood's  work  will  take 
the  form  of  re-arranging  the  tokens,  as  far  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  streets  in  which  the  issuers  lived,  with  addi- 
tional biographical  notes  where  such  are  available. 

This  method  of  arrangement  has  been  rendered  practicable 
by  the  discovery  at  the  Public  Record  Office  of  an  unusually 
full  and  perfect  Hearth-tax  return   for  the  year  1664-5, 
wherein   the   taxpayers   are   scheduled   under   the  various 
streets,  and   not  according  to  parishes,  as  was  the  more  I 
general  custom.    I  have  been  able  to  locate  about  four-fifths  I 
of  the  persons  mentioned  in  Boyne's  catalogue,  and  to  append  | 
to  their  names  the  number  of  their  fire-places,  for  each  of  I 
which  an  annual  payment  of  2s.  was  demanded  by  the  Crown.  | 
These  details  form  an  approximate  guide  to  the  size  of  the  I 
houses  and  the  status  of  the  occupants,  and  indicate  the  dis-  I 
tricts  which  were  chiefly  used  by  the  trading  community  1 
during  the  Commonwealth  and  Restoration  times.     It  has  ! 
been  needful  to  abandon  Boyne's  alphabetical  classification,  I 
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but  his  numbers  have  been  retained  in  order  to  facilitate 
reference  to  his  two  volumes. 

It  is,  I  think,  not  unlikely  that  many  of  these  pieces  were 
actually  struck  in  the  town  by  travelling  die-sinkers  or  metal- 
workers, who  periodically  visited  the  neighbourhood  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century  when  this  unauthorised  currency  was 
in  favour  with  the  public.  There  is  sometimes  so  strong  a 
resemblance  between  the  minor  details  of  tokens  issued  in 
places  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  as  to  raise  the  inference 
that  they  were  produced  by  one  pair  of  hands  using  one  set  of 
punches.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  one  known 
case  in  which  a  trader  had  a  pair  of  dies  cut  for  his  sole  use, 
and  that  was  in  Derbyshire.  If  the  latter  practice  had  been 
at  all  general,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  other  survivals 
from  among  the  thousands  of  dies  which  must  have  been  in 
existence  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  such  an  instrument  is 
almost  indestructible  except  by  intent. 

In  one  respect  the  Taunton  series  differs  from  those  else- 
where, viz.,  in  the  comparatively  few  instances  where  the 
Arms  of  one  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  London  were 
adopted,  either  wholly  or  partially,  to  denote  the  occupation 
of  the  trader.  There  are  just  fifty  issuers  at  present  identi- 
fied, of  whom  only  five  or  six  made  use  of  such  heraldic 
bearings,  the  great  majority  preferring  more  distinctive  em- 
blems, which  probably  also  appeared  upon  the  sign-boards  of 
their  dwellings,  thus  adding  to  the  interest  of  these  little 
items  as  aids  to  local  history.  The  exhibition  of  a  sign  did 
not,  of  course,  necessarily  imply  that  the  house  was  an  inn  or 
an  alehouse  ;  at  that  time  a  pictorial,  rather  than  a  written, 
form  of  announcement  or  advertisement  wras  almost  universal. 

The  earliest  date  on  a  token  of  Taunton  is  1652  and  the 
latest  1667,  but  the  undated  specimens  may  have  made  their 
appearance  at  any  time  between  1649  and  1672.  The  far- 
thing issued  "By  the  Constables"  (presumably  on  behalf  of 
the  manor  court)  is  dated  1667,  and  therefore  had  a  life  of 
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only  five  years  before  the  whole  system  was  abolished  by 
royal  proclamation.  Nevertheless,  these  town  pieces,  as  they 
are  now  called,  were  both  numerous  and  widely  circulated,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  credit  of  the  local  governing  body 
stood  higher  than  that  of  any  individual  trader,  to  which  con- 
sideration may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  official  token  was 
superior  in  size  and  weight  to  those  put  forth  by  private 
venturers,  which  might  in  itself  impart  greater  confidence  to 
the  holders.  The  anonymous  Constables  who  gave  to  the 
town  these  "  promises  to  pay "  were  Stephen  Savage  and 
Henry  Crosse,3  who  held  office  in  1667,  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  books  of  the  Court  Leet  do  not  contain 
any  minute  authorising  the  issue,  or  any  account  of  the  ex- 
penditure involved.  There  is  also  a  much  less  familiar  variety 
of  the  town  piece  bearing  only  the  word  "  Taunton  "  by  way 
of  legend  ;  this  was  almost  certainly  earlier  than  the  farthing 
last  mentioned,  but  its  history  is  at  present  obscure  and  its 
circulation  must  have  been  very  limited. 

Where  the  hearth-tax  or  subsidy  rolls  of  the  period  men- 
tion only  one  person  whose  names  correspond  with  those  of  a 
token  issuer,  I  have  felt  justified  in  assuming  that  they  point 
to  the  same  man,  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  contradictory 
character  from  other  sources.  Direct  testimony  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  as  the  wills  and  inventories  of  these  traders 
never,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  throw  any  light  upon 
their  past  efforts  to  provide  "  necessary  change "  for  everyday 
purposes. 

Although  the  Government  tacitly,  but  unwillingly,  sanc- 
tioned this  minor  currency,  some  of  the  issuers  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Wiltshire  were  prosecuted  at  Quarter  Sessions. 
Oddly  enough,  the  offence  charged  against  them  was  not  the 
striking  of  unlawful  money,  but  that  the  tokens  were  of  in- 
sufficient size  !    For  instance,  John  Bushell,  mercer,  of  Great 

1.  Stephen  Savage,  East  Street,  three  hearths  ;  Henry  Crosse,  Fore  Street* 
five  hearths. 
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Bed  win,  was  indicted  in  1670  for  uttering  farthings  100  of 
which  were  only  of  the  (intrinsic)  value  of  16d.  Our  Taunton 
traders,  presumably,  did  not  offend  in  the  same  way,  or,  may- 
be, the  justices  of  Somerset  took  a  more  lenient  view  of  the 
situation. 

It  may  be  useful  to  repeat  again  here  that  when  three 
initials  are  shewn  in  triangular  form  on  the  field  of  a  token, 
the  two  lower  letters  represent  the  Christian  names  of  husband 
and  wife  respectively. 

The  two  documents  at  the  Public  Record  Office  from  which 
the  information  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  extracted,  are 
Lay  Subsidies,  nos.       and  ^yf. 

The  wills  quoted  are  from  the  Probate  Registry  at  Taunton, 
except  when  otherwise  stated. 

EAST  STREET. 

242.  0.  Christopher  cooke  =  A  bunch  of  grapes. 

R.  IN  TAN  TON  .  1667  =  C  .  R  .  C 

Two  hearths.  He  was  an  overseer  of  the  will  of  Hugh  Gray, 
a  neighbour.  The  will  of  a  namesake,  perhaps  a  son,  was  proved  in 
1730. 

251.  0.  Matthew  gatlard  =  A  hand  holding  a  woolcomb.  1666. 

B.  OF  TAUNTON  .  1666  =  M  .  A  .  G 

The  tithingman's  list  of  1662  shows  "Matthew  Gillard  "  of  this 
street.  The  same  name  appears  on  the  Association  Oath  Eoll  of 
1695  (P.R.O.). 

253.  0.  hugh  graye  —  A  woolpack. 

R.  OF  TAUNTON  .  1666  =  H  .  A  .  G 

Two  hearths.  He  was  married  in  1643,  31  Dec,  to  Ann  Stone, 
at  St.  Mary's  Church.  His  will,  dated  and  proved  in  1670,  describes 
him  as  "  serge wea ver, "  and  mentions  Ann  his  then  wife,  three  sons, 
John,  James  and  Hugh,  and  a  daughter  Mary.  Two  of  the  over- 
seers were  Tobias  Osborne  and  Christopher  Cooke. 

254-5.  0.  robart  gray  =  A  caldron. 

R.  IN  TAUNTON  .  1659  —  R  .  K  .  G 

In  1660  he  and  his  wife  contributed,  under  the  heading  "East 
St.,"  2s.  towards  disbanding  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  (subsidy  Jff), 
but  he  died  before  1664,  in  which  year  Katherine  Gray,  widow, 
executed  her  will,  mentioning  three  sons,  William,  Jonathan  and 
John.  In  1635  one  Robert  Gray  founded  almshouses  in  the  town, 
and  his  monument  survives  in  St.  Mary's  on  the  north  side. 


.OS 
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257.  0.  jeffery  grove  in  =  The  Cloth  workers'  Arms. 

R.   TANTON  OEANE  .  1664  =  I  .  R  .  G 

Five  hearths.  His  name  appears  among  the  debtors  of  Richard 
Palmer,  a  contemporary  fuller,  who  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Richard 
Snow,  another  token  issuer. 

270.  0.  peter  parry  of  =  A  hart  sejant. 

R.  TANTON  .  CLOTHWORK  =  P  .  P  .  1654. 

Four  hearths.    In  1657,  15  June,  Peter  Parry  married  Shusannah 
Blake  at  St.  Mary's.    The  Feet  of  Fines,  Mich.,  19  Chas.  II,  show 
r  him  as  the  "  querent"  (probably  the  purchaser)  of  two  houses,  etc., 

and  two  acres  meadow  in  St.  James's  parish. 

271.  0.  tho  pearce  .  at  ye  white  =  A  lion  rampant. 

R.  LYON  IN  TAUNTON  .  1664  =  T  .  E  .  P 
Four  hearths. 

274-5.  0.  james  pitts  .  1661  =  A  pair  of  shears. 

R.   IN  TANNTON  =  I  .  A  .  P 

The  tithingman's  list,  1662,  gives  this  name  under  East  Street. 


FORE  STREET. 

236.  0.  samve  binden  in  =  A  pair  of  scales. 

R.   TAUNTON  .  SOMMERSET  =  S  .  S  .  B 

Five  hearths.  Samuel  Bindon  was  Mayor  in  1680  and  1689,  and 
signed  the  Oath  Roll  of  1695.  His  will,  dated  1696  and  proved  in 
the  following  year,  describes  him  as  grocer,  and  mentions  three 
sons,  Samuel,  Joseph  and  John,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth.  The 
Feet  of  Fines  record  that  in  1652  he  was  the  querent  in  respect  of  a 
house  in  Taunton,  locality  unnamed.  He  was  Constable  in  1670 
and  again  in  1676. 

239.  0.  thomas  carpenter  =  A  soldier. 

J%.   OF  TAUNTON  =  T  .  A  .  C 

The  subsidy  roll  of  1660,  already  cited,  places  him  in  Fore  Street. 
In  1633  a  wine  licence  was  granted  to  one  of  the  same  name,  and 
certain  litigation  concerning  the  dyeing  of  cloth  tells  us  that  he  was 
rated  in  1652  "after  the  proportion  of  £100  by  the  year."  The 
will  (P.C.C.  262  Wootton)  of  Thomas  Carpenter,  clothier,  dated  in 
1657,  mentions  "Alice,  my  now  wife,"  four  sons,  Richard,  Robert, 
Samuel  and  Edward,  and  a  daughter,  Thomasine.  Two  freehold 
messuages  on  the  south  side  of  East  Street,  in  which  Edward  Webber 
sometime  dwelt.  A.  life  interest  to  his  wife  in  two  leasehold  mes- 
suages wherein  the  testator  then  lived,  "heretofore  known  by  the 
name  of  the  King's  Armes  and  now  by  the  name  of  the  Valiant 
Souldier,"  and  then  also  used  as  a  tavern,  with  a  licence  granted 
for  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  son  Richard.  Two  overseers  were 
Roger  Gale  the  elder  and  John  Porter  of  Taunton  Castle,  yeoman. 

The  will  of  Alice,  the  widow,  was  proved  at  Taunton  in  1661, 
her  son  Robert  being  described  as  a  pewterer  of  London.  The  in- 
ventory refers  to  French  wines  and  the  like. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  Thomas  Carpenter,  the 
issuer,  was  both  cloth-weaver  and  inn-holder,  and  I  draw  the 
further  inference  that  Richard,  who  was  taxed  for  eleven  hearths 
in  Fore  Street  in  1664-5,  was  then  the  occupier  of  the  "Valiant 
Soldier,"  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  This  sign  is  not  noted  in 
Hotten's  Sign  Boards,  nor  does  it  occur  in  this  form  on  any  other 
token. 

240-1.  0.  william  chace  =  A  unicorn. 

R.  IN  T ANTON  .  1662  =  W  .  B  .  C 

Four  hearths.  On  8  Aug.,  1661,  Wm.  Chace  married  Elisabeth 
Gunston  at  St.  Mary's. 

256.    0.  ANDREW  GREGGORY  =  A  globe. 

R.  IN  TAUNTON  .  1655  =  A  .  M  .  G 

In  1660,  Andrew  Grigory  and  his  wife,  of  this  street,  paid  15s.  to 
the  State  ;  and  in  1658,  Easter  Term,  Andrew  was  the  querent  in 
a  Fine  levied  of  two  houses  and  eight  acres  of  land  in  the  town. 
Constable  in  1650. 

264-5.  0.  john  Meredith  .  1666  =  For  necessary  cheng. 

R.  A  castle,  with  tan  ton  below. 

Five  hearths.    He  was  the  querent  in  a  Fine  of  three  houses  in 
Taunton  in  Mich.  Term,  18  Chas.  II.    Constable  in  1664  and  1672. 

268.  0.  thomas  munden  =  a  t  and  a  tun,  as  a  rebus. 

R.  IN  TAUNTON  =  T  .  E  .  M 

This  inhabitant  of  Fore  Street,  "and  his  wife,"  contributed  2s. 
to  the  subsidy  of  1660  ;  and  a  Thomas  Mundy  signed  the  Oath  Roll 
of  1695.    (See  also  Mathew  Munday,  of  North  Street). 

272-3.  0.  andrew  pitts  in  tan  ton  =  A  roll  of  tobacco. 

R.   IN  SOMERSETSHIRE  .  1652  —  A  .  A  .  P 

The  tithingman's  return  for  Fore  Street  in  1649  shows  this  name, 
and  in  1640  Andrew  Pitts  was  assessed  on  land  in  Taunton  of  20s. 
annual  value. 

276.  0.  john  powel  at  the  =  A  lion  rampant. 

R.  RED  LYON  IN  TAUNTON  =  I  .  D  .  P 

Twelve  hearths,  of  which  "one  is  only  a  privat  oven  and  noe 
hearth."  In  1670  the  "  Redd  Lyon  a  messuage "  was  owned  by 
Obediah  Arosmith.  In  1669,  Trinity  Term,  John  Powell,  with 
others,  sold  a  house  and  garden  in  the  town.  The  will  of  a  carrier 
bearing  the  same  names,  proved  in  1690,  mentions  the  testator's 
mother,  Dorothy,  who  may  well  have  been  the  wife  of  the  issuer  of 
the  token. 

277.  O.  john  radford  =  A  hand  holding  a  pen. 

R.   IN  TAONTON  .  1653  =  I  .  E  .  R 

Three  hearths.  The  device  on  the  obverse  is  that  of  a  writing 
master,  or  scrivener.  This  sign  is  very  uncommon,  as  only  eight 
other  instances  of  its  use  are  known  among  13,000  specimens 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
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282.  0.  John  sprake  in  t anton  =  A  pair  of  scales. 

B.  IN  SOMERSET  SHIER  =  I  .  G  .  S 

Two  hearths  are  entered  against  the  name  of  Grace  Sprake,  widow, 
whose  initials  correspond  with  those  on  the  reverse.  In  1640  John 
Sprake  was  taxed  8s.  for  land  worth  20s.  p. a.,  but  apparently  he 
had  died  before  Trinity  Term,  1663,  when  Grace,  a  widow,  was 
querent,  and  John  (probably  the  son)  was  deforciant  in  a  Fine  re- 
lating to  a  house  in  St.  Mary's  parish. 

284.  0.  AT  THE  3  W1DDOWS  =  R  .  E  .  P 

R.  IN  TAUNTON  .  1655  =  R  .  E  .  P 

This  is,  fortunately,  the  only  case  in  which  a  private  issuer  with- 
held his  name.  There  were  two  taxpayers  whose  initials  were  the 
same  as  those  on  the  token,  viz.,  Rich.  Purchase  (nine  hearths),  and 
Rich.  Palmer  (two  hearths),  but  the  probabilities  seem  to  favour  an 
attribution  to  the  first  named.  The  sign  of  the  "Three  Widows" 
is  still  known  in  Fore  Street,  where  R.  Purchase  lived  when  the 
return  was  made  in  1664.  On  the  other  hand,  the  will  of  Richard 
Palmer,  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  proved  1670,  shows  that  he  was  a 
fuller,  or  a  dealer  in  cloth,  whereas  the  premises  were  undoubtedly 
used  as  an  inn,  as  will  presently  appear ;  again,  the  R.  Palmer  of 
the  1664  return  was  a  resident  of  East  Street,  and  was  by  reason 
of  his  poverty  "not  rated  to  church  or  poor."  In  a  Chancery  suit 
of  1662  (Webber  v.  Webber,  ser.  2,  467/17),  it  is  stated  that  "an 
innehouse  in  Taunton  known  by  the  name  of  the  Three  Widdowes  " 
was  then  of  the  yearly  value  of  £35,  and  that  Margaret  Webber, 
formerly  Saunders,  had  a  life  interest  in  the  property.  This  sub- 
stantial rental  indicates  a  building  with  large  accommodation,  and 
supports  my  belief  that  Richard  Purchase,  who  was  taxed  for  nine 
chimneys,  occupied  the  inn  and  circulated  the  token. 

285.  0.  henry  tanner  =  1664.    The  Haberdashers'  Arms. 

R.  in  taunton  deen  =  h  .  A  .  t  (or,  "  Tanton  Deane."). 

One  hearth.  In  the  year  1660  he  and  his  wife  paid  2s.  to  the 
subsidy  collector,  and  1695  Henry  Tanner  subscribed  the  Oath  Roll 
as  "  postmaster. "  The  will  of  an  inhabitant  bearing  the  same  names 
was  proved  in  1712  and  describes  the  testator  as  a  haberdasher,  but 
the  date  is  so  late  that  the  will  may  refer  to  a  son  or  relative. 

286.  O.  steaphen  timewell  =  A  hat  and  feather. 

R.  OF  TAUNTON  =  S  .  E  .  T 

Seven  hearths,  but  he  had  "returned  one  too  many  by  mistake." 
Two  Stephens,  father  and  son,  were  living  at  this  time,  but  it  will 
be  probably  correct  to  assume  that  the  older  man  was  responsible 
for  this  token,  and  that  it  was  he  who  filled  the  office  of  Mayor  in 
1683.  The  Feet  of  Fines  for  Easter  Term,  21  Chas.  II,  record  that 
Stephen  Tymewell  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  were  deforciants  of  two 
houses,  etc.,  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  and  in  Easter,  36  Chas.  II, 
Stephen  the  younger  and  the  elder  were  parties  to  another  Fine. 
A  Constable  in  1671  and  in  1677  bore  the  same  names. 

288.  O.  george  treagle  of  =  Aii  open  book. 

R.  TAUNTON  IN  SOMMERSET  =  G  .  F  .  T 

Five  hearths.  He  was  aged  57  or  thereabouts  in  1652,  when  he 
gave  evidence  in  an  Exchequer  suit ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  and 
Frances,  his  wife,  were  joint  deforciants  in  a  Fine  relating  to  a 
messuage  in  the  town. 
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GRASGROW. 

(This  district  or  street  is  stated  on  the  roll  to  have  been  in  St. 
James's,  but  the  place-name  no  longer  survives  there  in  this  form. 
Probably  it  is  a  variant  of  Grasgrove,  now  Grasscroft,  in  North  Town, 
occupied  as  a  timber  yard  and  forming  part  of  a  charity  endowment 
purchased  with  a  bequest  made  by  John  Meredith,  the  tokener,  in  1677). 

248.  0.  edward  dawley  =  A  woolcomb. 

R.  IN  TANTON  LAMES  =  E  .  T  .  D 
Three  hearths. 
279.  0.  john  satchell  =  A  castle. 

R.  IN  TAUNTON  .  1655  =  I  .  M  .  S 

Two  hearths.  The  will  of  John  Satchell,  shoemaker,  of  St. 
James's  parish,  was  proved  in  1684,  but  unfortunately  his  wife's 
name  is  not  given.  A  Taunton  man  with  the  same  names  was  im- 
plicated in  Monmouth's  rebellion. 


HIGH  STREET. 

232.  0.   THOMAS  ANDREWS  =  A  WOolpack. 
R.  IN  TAUNTON  =  T  .  I  .  A 

Six  hearths. 

233.  0.  thomas  androsse  =  A  woolpack. 

R.  of  tawnton  .  1666  =  His  halfe  penny. 

This  name  is  on  the  tithingman's  list  for  High  Street  in  1649, 
and  on  the  Manor  Court  minutes  of  1662.  It  is  probable  that  this 
token  and  No.  232,  last  mentioned,  were  issued  by  the  same  person. 

249.  0.  henry  dunscombe  =  A  hand  holding  a  "card." 

R.   IN  TANTON  .  1654  =  H  .  A  .  D 

Five  hearths,  with  a  marginal  note  that  H.D.,  the  owner,  had 
made  no  return,  had  refused  to  pay,  and  was  then  in  prison.  This 
illustrates  the  unpopularity  of  the  chimney  tax.  On  7  July,  1641, 
Henry  Dunscomb  married  Agnes  Martaine  at  St.  Mary's. 

250.  0.  roger  gale  op  =  The  Grocers'  Arms. 

R.  TAUNTON  .  1652  =  R  .  E  .  G 

Seven  hearths.  Here,  again,  we  have  father  and  son  with  iden- 
tical names,  the  latter  living  in  the  same  street  and  being  assessed 
for  six  hearths  only  ;  having  regard  to  the  dates,  I  would  assign 
the  farthing  to  Roger  the  elder,  who  was  43  years  of  age  in  1652, 
when  he  was  sworn  in  the  Exchequer  proceedings  already  men- 
tioned. The  will  of  Roger  Gale  the  elder,  proved  1682,  mentions 
his  sons  Roger,  Thomas,  Benjamin  (then  deceased),  and  Philip  ;  to 
the  last  named  is  given  the  Bell  Inn,  in  High  Street.  To  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  the  Sarazen's  Head,  in  the  same  street.  Other  relatives 
are  not  forgotten.  The  inventory  of  goods  and  chattels  amounted 
to  £1,171,  showing  that  the  testator  was  a  wealthy  man.  He  had 
been  Constable  in  1645  and  Mayor  in  1678. 
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278.   0.  ANTHNEY  REYNOLDS  =  A  bell. 

II.   IN  TAUNTON  .  1652  =  A  .  A  .  R 

Eleven  hearths.  This  was,  without  doubt,  the  hostelry  owned 
by  the  Gale  family.  The  tenant,  Reynolds,  was  perhaps  engaged 
in  the  twofold  calling  of  innkeeper  and  carrier,  if  he  was  identical, 
as  is  not  at  all  improbable,  with  the  plaintiff  in  a  Chancery  suit  of 
1649  (see  Bridges,  9/44),  in  which  Anthony  Reynolds,  of  Taunton 
common  carrier,  relates  his  misadventures  while  bringing  from  Lon- 
don a  little  bag  containing  £60  for  the  defendants,  John  Markes  and 
James  Hollway.  He  tells  the  Court  that  he  was  seized  at  Wincan- 
ton  by  soldiers  of  the  late  king's  party,  which  was  then  very  strong 
in  the  Western  parts,  and  that  the  money  was  taken  from  him  by 
violence  ;  that  the  defendants  had  brought  an  action  against  him 
at  Taunton  Assizes  to  recover  the  amount,  notwithstanding  an 
agreement  that  he  should  not  be  responsible  for  loss,  and  that  con- 
sequently he  appealed  for  relief  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
defendants  aver  that  Reynolds  gave  the  money  to  the  troopers  in 
order  to  save  his  own  horses,  or  to  save  the  innkeeper  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Wincanton  from  plunder. 

280.  0.  Robert  smith  =  A  pair  of  shears. 

Pi.  IN  TANTON  .  1665  —  R  .  E  .  S 

The  will  of  Robert  Smith,  fuller,  was  proved  in  1699.  It  men- 
tions a  house  in  High  Street,  and  another  house  in  the  same  street 
in  which  the  testator  lived.  The  lateness  of  the  date,  1665,  may 
account  for  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  subsidy  and  hearth 
tax  rolls. 

HOLWAY. 

("et  extra  portam  S.  Marie  Magdalene.") 
237-8.  0.  john  bobbett  in  =  A  madder  bag,  corded. 

Pi.   TAUNTON  .  CARYER  =  I  .  A  .  B 

In  1660  he  contributed  4s.  to  a  subsidy.  The  will  of  James 
Napper,  proved  in  1661,  bequeaths  an  inn  known  as  the  "  Mayden- 
head,"  in  the  Eastern  postern  tithing,  adjoining  the  house  of  John 
Bobbett,  carrier.  An  inhabitant  of  the  same  name  signs  the  As- 
sociation Oath  Roll  in  1695. 

259.    0.   ROGER  HOW  OF  =  R  .  C  .  H 

Pi.   TAUNTON  .  1653  =  R  .  C  .  H 

"Mr.  Roger  How"  paid  10s.  to  a  subsidy  of  1660,  under  the 
above  heading.  The  will  of  Roger  How  the  elder,  of  Holway,  was 
proved  in  1676,  and  mentions  his  son  Alexander  and  two  daughters, 
Joane  and  Elizabeth. 

NORTH  STREET. 

243-4.  O.  william  coricke  —  A  shuttle. 

E.  IN  TAUNTON  .  1655  =  W  .  I  .  C 

Three  hearths  ;  "  he  hath  beaten  up  one."  William  Corrocke,  in 
his  will,  proved  1698,  refers  only  to  his  mother,  Mary,  who,  in  her 
will  of  1702,  bequeaths  a  tenement  on  the  east  side  of  North  Street 
and  another  house  in  the  same  street ;  but  neither  document  fur- 
nishes any  direct  evidence  as  to  the  issuer. 
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258.  0.  martin  hossham  =  A  Catherine  wheel. 

it.   IN  TAUNTON  .  1655  =  M  .  I  .  H 

Three  hearths.    The  surname  is  spelt  "  Horsham." 

260-2.   0.   THOMAS  LOWDELL  =  A  COek. 

B.  IN  TANTON  .  MERCER  =  T  .  L 

One  hearth;  "not  worth  20s.  per  annum."  The  surname  is 
written  "Ludwell,"  and  on  another  roll,  "Lowdall."  Although  a 
poor  man,  he  issued  two  tokens  ;  one  apparently  before  and  the 
other  after  his  marriage. 

266.  0.  Robert  midleton  =  A  crown. 

R.   IN  TANTON  MAGDALEN  =  R  .  E  .  M 

Four  hearths.  To  a  subsidy  of  1660  "Mr.  Eobt.  Middleton  and 
his  wife  "  paid  6s.    He  was  Constable  in  1659. 

267.  0.   MATHEW  MUNDAY  =  A  WOolcOlJlb. 
R.   IN  TAUNTON  =  M  .  W  .  M 

Although  this  name  is  wanting  on  the  hearth  tax  and  subsidy 
rolls,  I  am  disposed,  in  the  light  of  the  annexed  will,  to  regard  the 
issuer  as  a  North  Street  man. 

P.C.C.  25,  Dyke.  Matthew  Monday  the  elder,  of  Plymmtree, 
Devon,  clothier.  Dated  25  Oct.,  1  Wm.  and  Mary  (1689).  £5  to 
the  poor  of  Taunton  St.  James,  viz.,  4d.  a  piece  to  those  who  should 
apply  at  the  church  on  the  day  after  the  testator's  funeral.  To  son 
Matthew  the  inn  called  Three  Crowns  in  North  Street,  Taunton, 
held  under  lease  from  Sir  W.  Portman,  and  the  goods  therein. 
Legacies  to  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Robt.  Gannett,  and  her 
issue,  and  to  the  issue  of  son-in-law  Joseph  Hilliard.  To  son  Thomas 
the  residue  ;  his  children,  Mary  and  Ann,  are  also  mentioned. 


.  OBRIDGE. 

238a.  0.  thomas  burridge  =  A  Tudor  rose. 

R.  IN  TAUNTON  .  1663  =  T  .  E  .  B 

Three  hearths.  This  token  was  unknown  to  the  compiler  of  the 
second  edition  of  Boyne  ;  it  was  described  by  the  present  writer  in 
S.  &  D.  N.  &  Q.,  x,  30,  from  the  farthing  in  his  cabinet,  which  is 
apparently  the  only  example  that  has  yet  been  noted.  The  will  of 
Elizabeth  Burridge,  widow,  of  St.  James's  parish,  was  proved  in 
1716,  and  makes  reference  to  her  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren. Among  them  were  her  sons,  Thomas  and  Mark,  a 
son-in-law,  Thomas  Gunston,  and  a  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Kyte, 
who  was  to  be  executrix.  The  will  of  William  Burridge  (1698), 
also  of  St.  James's,  yeoman,  mentions  an  inn  called  the  Half  Moon, 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  North  Street,  and  a  messuage,  known  as 
the  Plough,  in  Fore  Street. 

269.  0.  tobias  osborne  =  A  fountain. 

R.  IN  TAUNTON  .  1666  =  T  .  S  .  O 

Four  hearths.  He  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  Hugh  Gray's  will, 
and  he  signed  the  Association  Oath  of  1695.  In  Michaelmas  Term, 
19  Chas.  II,  he  was  the  querent  in  a  Fine  relating  to  four  houses 
and  two  orchards  in  St.  James's. 
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PAUL  STREET. 

(Generally  written  "Poll"  or  "  Pole.") 

283.   0.  JOHN  TAMPSON  =  I  .  I  .  T 

R.  IN  TAUNTON  =  1654. 

Two  hearths.  The  will  of  George  Thompson,  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, fuller,  was  proved  in  1661.  The  testator's  son  John  and 
brother  John  are  among  the  legatees. 

SHUTTERNE. 

246-7.  0.  Abraham  crocker  of  taunton  =  The  Weaver's  Arms. 

R.  FOR  NESSESARY  CHANGE  .  1666  =  A  .  P  .  C  J. 

Two  hearths.  He  is  scheduled  as  a  debtor  of  R.  Palmer  in  1670, 
a  list  in  which  JefFery  Grove,  of  East  Street,  is  also  mentioned. 

There  remain  nine  private  tokens  which  I  have  been  un- 
able to  assign  to  any  street  or  district.  The  absence  of  these 
names  from  the  lists,  whether  local  or  otherwise,  may  in  some 
cases  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  owners  were  not  householders 
in  the  town,  but  lived  outside  in  Taunton  Deane.  The  un- 
placed items  are  as  follows  : — 

234.  Thomas  Ash.  281.    Richard  Snow. 

235.  John  Barton.  287.    Robert  Tompson. 
245.    John  Cornish.          289.    John  Tubb. 
252.    John  Glyde.            290.    Henry  Young. 
263.    Joseph  Maber. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  no  evidence  as  to  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Richard  Snow  is  forthcoming,  seeing  that  the  mayors 
of  1681,  1690  and  1698  bore  his  names,  and  that  the  will  of 
Richard  the  elder,  of  St.  James's  parish,  was  proved  in  1702. 
This  document  mentions  the  testator's  sons,  Richard  and 
Francis  ;  his  daughter,  Jane,  the  wife  of  Richard  Bobbett ; 
and  his  granddaughter,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Henry  Moore  of 
Kentisbeare,  and  her  daughter  Edith. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  trading 
population  of  Taunton  was  permanent  or  floating,  I  cast  back 
for  about  a  hundred  years  and  examined  a  few  subsidy  rolls  of 
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Edward  VI,  but  did  not  meet  with  a  patronymic  which  corre- 
sponded with  any  of  those  appearing  on  the  fifty  different 
tokens  of  Charles  II's  reign.  Taking  a  date  midway  be- 
tween these  two  periods,  T  noted  under  1597  the  names  of 
Roger  Gale  of  Obridge,  also  Thos.  Carpenter,  the  widow 
Crocker,  Thos.  Mundaye,  James  Rainolds  and  Thos.  Pitts  : 
but  all  without  any  precise  addresses. 

Two  other  extracts  may  be  added  as  being  of  some  local 
interest,  apart  from  the  subject  matter  of  this  paper.  (1) 
William  Gill,  the  last  mayor  before  the  withdrawal  of  the 
charter  in  1660,  was  still  described  as  "maior"  in  1664-5, 
when  he  was  living  in  a  house  in  Fore  Street  containing  four- 
teen hearths  ;  his  is  the  only  name  to  which  any  title  or  des- 
cription is  appended.  (2)  The  largest  house  in  the  town  was 
then  apparently  the  home  of  Henry  Pullen  of  East  Street, 
who  was  taxed  for  twenty-three  hearths.  There  is  no  clue  to 
the  identity  or  calling  of  this  burgess  who  occupied  a  building 
which,  in  point  of  size,  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average 
standard  of  accommodation,  even  among  the  well-to-do. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Byard  Sheppard  for  having  kindly 
examined  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Court  Leet,  and  to  Mr. 
C.  Tite  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Monday  for  help  with  regard  to  the 
topography  of  the  borough. 
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With  Special  Reference  to  the  recent  Meeting  of  the  British 
Mycological  Society  at  Taunton. 


BY  E.  W.  S  WANTON. 


THE  importance  of  mycology  is  still  imperfectly  recognised, 
and  mycologists  are  comparatively  few ;  consequently, 
the  fungus  floras  of  the  majority  of  counties  have  not  been 
investigated  to  any  great  extent.  Somerset  is  not  so  badly 
off  as  some  in  this  respect ;  though  but  little  is  known  about 
the  fungi  of  the  southern  part,  the  fungus  flora  of  the 
northern  area  has  received  considerable  attention.  As  far 
back  as  1801  we  find  numerous  references  in  Withering's 
"  Systematic  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,"  to  fungi  ob- 
served by  Major  Velley  and  Mr.  Stackhouse  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bath.  In  1852,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Crotch  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist. 
Society  a  "  List  of  Fungi  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol,  Bath  and  Taunton,  furnished  by  H.  O.  Stephens, 
Esq.,  M.R.c.s.,  Bristol  ;  C.  Broome,  Esq.,  Batheaston ;  and 
Rev.  W.  R.  Crotch,  Taunton."  It  enumerates  627  species. 
The  compiler  remarked  that  it  did  "  not  profess  to  contain  all 
the  species  which  have  been  observed,  still  less  to  define  their 
distribution.  Many  of  the  more  minute  are  either  new  to 
Britain  or  altogether  undescribed  previous  to  their  occurrence 
in  this  district.  Such  have  been  noticed  lately  in  the  Annals 
of  Natural  History  ;  and  they  are  inserted  here  with  a  view 
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to  their  rarity  or  novelty,  which  will  explain  why  numbers  of 
very  common  species  do  not  occur  in  the  list." 

The  allusion  to  the  Annals  of  Natural  History  concerns  the 
records  therein  by  Messrs.  Berkeley  and  Broome.  The  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley — one  of  the  most  famous  of  British  mycolo- 
gists, who  died  in  1889,  at  the  age  of  86 — frequently  stayed 
with  his  friend  C.  E.  Broome  at  Batheaston.  They  collabo- 
rated in  publishing  a  long  series  of  papers  in  the  Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,  extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years,  viz.,  from  1844  to  1883.  A  list  of  the  new 
species  from  Somerset  described  by  these  authors  is  given  by 
Cedric  Bucknall  in  his  paper  on  "  Somerset  Fungi,"  published 
in  1906  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Victoria  History  of  the 
county.  It  would  appear  that  no  less  than  342  species  were 
either  new  to  science  or  were  first  British  records  at  the  time 
of  their  discovery. 

The  list  includes  several  species  that  are  now  known  to  be 
widely  distributed  in  the  southern  counties,  e.g.,  Trickoloma 
sordidum  (Schum.)  Fr.,  Lactarius  turpis  (Weinm.)  Fr.,  Clito- 
pilus  popinalis,  Fr.,  Cortinarius  {lnoloma)  Bulliardi  (Pers.) 
Fr.,  Boletus  parasitiqus  Bull.,  Trametes  Bulliardi  Fr.,  and 
Clavaria  arg iliac ea  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Illustrations  of  many  of  the  agarics  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  M. 
C.  Cooke's  monumental  atlas  of  "  Illustrations  of  British 
Fungi,"  which  appeared  in  the  eighties.  Amongst  other  in- 
teresting Somerset  species  therein  delineated,  attention  may 
be  directed  to  Cortinarius  (Telamonia)  periscelis  Fr.,  Inocybe 
Bongardii  (Weinm.)  Fr.,  Hygrophorus  cerasinus,  Berk.,  Col- 
lybia  floccipes  Fr.,  and  Lepiota  Bucknalli,  B.  and  Br. 

Broome  published  many  papers  concerning  the  fungi  of  the 
district  around  Bath  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Natural 
History  Field  Club,"  from  1869  to  1886.  He  discovered 
many  species  of  great  interest,  including  the  rare  and  curious 
Xylaria  Tulasnei  Nitschke,  which  grows  on  rabbits'  dung 
on  heaths,  and  is  in  fruit  from  October  to  February.  The 
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black  head  of  the  fungus  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  It 
is  practically  stemless  when  growing  on  dung  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  ;  but,  if  the  pellets  are  buried,  a  stem,  which  may 
be  three  inches  in  length,  is  produced. 

Berkeley  and  Broome  were  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  H.  O. 
Stephens,  of  Bristol,  and  Mr.  J.  Aubrey  Clark,  of  Street, 
who  discovered  species  with  which  their  names  will  be  for 
ever  associated,  e.g.,  Inocybe  Clarkii  B.  and  Br.,  and  Octcwiania 
Stephensii  (Berk.)  Tul. 

Another  well-known  Somerset  mycologist  was  (jr.  Kendrick 
Thwaites,  f.r.s.,  who,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Ceylon  in 
1849,  gave  Broome  valuable  assistance  in  the  investigation 
of  the  subterranean  species.  Two  species  discovered  by  him 
are  Hysterangium  Thwaitesii  B.  and  Br.,  and  Hymenogaster 
Thwaitesii  B.  and  Br.  The  British  list  of  hypogiean  (rastero- 
mycetes,  as  it  stands  at  present,  comprises  twenty-four  species 
and  four  varieties.  Of  these,  eleven  species  and  one  variety 
were  first  recorded  for  Britain  (some  were  new  to  science) 
from  Somerset  specimens,  the  majority  from  Leigh  Woods. 

Bucknall  published  between  the  years  1877  and  1891  papers 
on  the  Fungi  of  the  Bristol  District  in  the  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Bristol  Naturalists'  Society."  The  "Bristol  District" 
included  those  portions  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset  delineated 
in  Saunders's  map  of  the  Bristol  Coalfield.  Bucknall  observes, 
however,  that  more  than  half  of  the  species  were  found  in 
Somerset,  and  that  many  of  those  recorded  for  Gloucester 
have  also  been  noticed  in  the  former  county.  He  enumerates 
1,431  species,  and  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  records 
of  many  rare  forms,  principally  from  Clevedon  and  Yatton, 
to  Mr.  Edmund  Wheeler,  of  Clifton,  who  made  an  extensive 
series  of  beautiful  water-colour  drawings  of  them,  which  are 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
South  Kensington. 

The  Mycetozoa  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  have 
been  very  carefully  investigated.     Bucknall,  in  his  paper  on 
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1  Somerset  Fungi,"  mentions  71  species  and  several  varieties. 
That  Miss  Agnes  Fry  gave  him  invaluable  assistance  in  pre- 
paring the  list  is  evident  from  the  numerous  references  to 
species  occurring  at  Failand.  The  very  rare  Fuligo  ochracea 
Peck  was  discovered  on  the  stem  of  a  withered  plant  of  Pteris 
aquilina  at  Porlock  in  November,  1901,  by  Mrs.  A.  Montague. 
It  had  previously  been  found  only  once  in  Britain,  at  Aran 
Mawddwy,  Merionethshire. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  spheres  of  activity  of  Somerset 
mycologists,  so  far  considered,  are  limited  to  the  north  and 
north-western  districts,  and  particularly  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bath  and  Bristol.  These  districts  have  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  especially  the  famous  Leigh  Woods. 

Concerning  other  parts  of  the  county,  mention  must  first  be 
made  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Clark's  investigation  of  the  fungus  flora 
of  the  county  about  Street  and  Glastonbury.  The  following 
interesting  list  of  first  British  records  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Street  indicates  very  clearly  that  he  was  a  most  zealous 
investigator: — Tricholoma  colossus  Fr.,  T.  yessundatum  Fr., 
T.  panceolum  Fr.,  Collybia  inolens  Fr.,  Hygrophorus  cerasinus 
Fr.,  H.  livido-albas  Fr.,  H.  Clarkii  (B.  and  Br.)  W.  (Jr.  Smith, 
H.  mctapodius  Fr.,  Inocybe  Clarkii  B.  and  Br.,  Cortinarius 
(Dermocybe)  cinnabarinus  Fr.,  and  Hydnum  nigrum  Fr. 

My  interest  in  fungi  dates  from  about  the  year  1887. 
During  the  following  ten  years  my  records  chiefly  concerned 
the  districts  bordered  by  the  three  towns — Wincanton,  Castle 
Cary  and  Bruton,  and  the  greensand  hills  about  Penselwood 
on  the  Wiltshire  border.  Amongst  rare  and  interesting* 
species  that  I  found,  and  sent  to  Kew  during  that  time,  were 
Peziza  reticulata  Greville,  one  of  the  largest  of  elf  cups,  found 
in  apple  orchards  at  Bratton  St.  Maur,  in  April,  1894  and 
1895  ;  Hygrophorus  chrysodon  (Batsch.)  Fr.,  a  beautiful  shining 
white  plant  with  golden-yellow  fibrils  ;  Cortinarius  (Inoloma) 
Bulliardi  (Pers.)  Fr.,  Cortinarius  (Dermocybe)  valgus  Fr., 
and  Crepidotus  alveolus  (Lasch.)  Fr. 
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Some  sketches  of  a  species  of  Collybia  that  I  found  at 
Bratton  St.  Maur  in  1895,  but  failed  to  identify  at  the  time, 
illustrate  well  the  value  of  coloured  drawings.  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  British  Mycological  Society's  Transactions  for 
1902,  I  found  therein  an  article  on  "Recent  British  Fungi," 
with  a  coloured  plate  of  Collybia  pulla  (SchaefF)  Fr.,  which  at 
once  recalled  to  memory  my  sketches.  Comparison  left  no 
doiibt  at  all  that  the  Bratton  plants  were  Collybia  pulla. 

1  have  not  resided  in  Somerset  since  1897.  I  have,  how- 
ever, on  several  occasions  collected  fungi  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  chiefly  about  Rimpton. 

The  Taunton  records  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Crotch,  in  the 
paper  above  alluded  to,  comprise  a  meagre  list  of  140  species, 
mostly  common  agarics,  and  precise  localities  are  omitted.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  fungus  flora  of  the  Taunton  district 
has  received  special  attention  between  the  years  1852  and 
1911. 

Upon  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Society,  the  British  Mycological 
Society  held  a  week's  fungus  foray  in  the  Taunton  district 
from  September  18th  to  23rd,  1911.  Though  the  season  was 
abnormally  dry,  many  interesting  species  were  found,  and 
numerous  additions  were  made  to  the  county  records. 

Wood-destroying  fungi  were  observed  in  abundance  in  the 
Home  Park  at  Dunster.  The  majority  of  the  old  elms  bore 
enormous  sporophores  of  Fames  ulmarius  (Sow.)  Fr.  Some 
of  them,  as  shown  by  the  numerous  strata  of  tubes  in  section, 
had  been  growing  many  years,  making  annual  additions  to 
their  bulk  by  the  renewal  of  the  hymenial  surface.  Some  oak 
stumps  exhibited  the  devastating  effects  of  the  presence  of  the 
mycelium  of  Polyporus  sulphur eus  (Bull.)  Fr.,  the  wood  being 
of  a  biscuit-like  consistency,  and  flecked  with  white  mycelial 
threads.  In  this  park  was  found  the  curious  Fames  rcsinaceus 
(Boud.)  Rea,  a  species  first  recorded  for  Britain  by  Mr. 
Carleton  Rea,  in  the  Brit.  My  col.  Soc.  Trans.,  1910,  from 
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specimens  obtained  from  beech  and  oak  in  Worcestershire. 
This  species  has  been  confused  with  Fomes  applanatus  (Pers.) 
Walbr.,  from  which  it  is  abundantly  distinct  in  the  light- 
coloured  flesh,  and  the  viscid,  laccate  surface  of  the  pileus. 
Polyporns  Schweinitzii  Fr.,  a  very  destructive  larch  parasite, 
was  also  taken  there.  The  rare  Femsjonia  luteo-alba  Fr.,  was 
found  at  Dunster  and  at  Triscombe  Stone.  Up  to  the  present 
it  has  been  recorded  only  from  Devon  and  Somerset.  The 
writer  was  with  the  late  Dr.  C.  B.  Plowright,  at  the  Exeter 
meeting  of  the  Brit.  Mycol.  Soc.  in  1901,  when  the  latter 
found  it  in  Whitestone  Woods,  near  Newton  St.  Cyres.  It 
was  also  taken  in  France  in  the  same  year.  In  its  early  state 
it  resembles  Exidia  rccisa  (Ditm.)  Fr.,  and  might  easily  be 
passed  over  for  that  species.  The  cup-like  form  rapidly  dis- 
appears and  the  white  tomentum  of  the  exterior  is  evanescent, 
peculiarities  which,  as  Dr.  Plowright  observed,  caused  this 
fungus  to  be  so  long  overlooked  in  Great  Britain. 

Additional  interesting  species  observed  at  Dunster  were 
Boletus  parasiticus  Bull,  growing  on  Scleroderma  vulgare 
Hornem,  a  casspitose  form  of  Pholiota  dura,  (Bolton)  Fr., 
Hydnum  udum  Fr.,  Clavaria  umbrinella  Sacc,  Collybia  longipes 
(Bull.)  Fr.,  Porotliclium  confusum  B.  and  Br.  (first  recorded 
from  Leigh  Woods),  and  Cyphclla.  villosa  (Pers.)  Karst. 

But  little  of  interest  was  found  in  the  Staple  Park  Woods, 
excepting  in  a  valley  containing  some  fish-ponds,  the  upper 
woods  being  very  dry.  Many  specimens  of  the  Beef-steak 
fungus,  Fistulina  hepatica  (Huds.)  Fr.,  were  observed  on 
some  old  oaks  near  Staple  Park  Farm.  Several  Boleti  were 
gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ponds,  including  the  rare 
Boletus  candicans  Fries  (it  is  recorded  by  Bucknall  from 
Leigh  Woods),  also  B.  elegans  Schum.  and  B.  chry  senteron 
Bull.,  a  trio  not  mentioned  by  Crotch  for  the  Taunton 
district. 

It  seldom  happens  now-a-days  that,  amongst  the  larger 
fungi,  a  species  necessitating  the  establishment  of  a  new 
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genus,  is  discovered  in  this  country.  Such  a  record  was  made 
on  the  Staple  Park  day,  when  Phcecotremella  pseudofoliacea 
Rea  was  found  on  decaying  wood.  This  fungus  superficially 
resembles  the  uncommon  Ulocolla  foliacea  (Pers.)  Bref.,  from 
which  it  is  abundantly  distinct  in  the  brown  spores.  Other 
uncommon  species  from  that  district  were  Hypocrea  lactea  Fr. 
and  Mycena  Iris  Berk. 

During  the  excursion,  in  the  Triscombe  Stone  district,  some 
interesting  species  were  found  in  Cockercombe,  chiefly  be- 
neath fallen  timber.  Here  Femsjonia  luteo-alba  Fr.  occurred 
on  rotting  oak  branches,  and  a  quantity  of  the  sober-coloured 
Pleurotus  acerosus  Fries  was  found  in  the  ruts  of  a  cart  track. 
The  chief  "find"  was  Coprinus  plicatiloides  Buller,  a  new 
British  record,  determined  by  Professor  A.  H.  R.  Buller,  the 
authority  on  the  genus  Coprinus.  It  is  a  minute  species  much 
resembling  the  well-known  C.  plicatilis  (Curt.)  Fr.  Its  disc  is 
depressed  at  maturity,  as  in  C.  plicatilis,  but  it  is  narrow  in- 
stead of  being  broad.  The  gills  are  not  attached  to  a  collar, 
and  the  spores  are  oval.1  Other  species  worthy  of  mention 
are  Hydnam  membranaceum,  Corticium  porosum  B.  and  Curt., 
and  Naucoria  erinacea  Fr. 

In  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buncombe  cross 
roads,  visited  on  the  last  day  of  the  foray,  the  conditions 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  day  at  Triscombe  I 
Stone.  Many  interesting  species  were  found  in  damp  spots, 
those  worthy  of  special  mention  being  Cortinarius  {Phley- 
macium)  triumphans  Fr.  (a  handsome  agaric  that  I  note  has 
been  recorded  from  Leigh  Woods  by  Bucknall),  Phlebia  vaya 
Fr.,  Paxillus  yiyanteus  (Sow.)  Fr.,  and  Pleurotus  applicatus 
(Batsch.)  Fr. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  fungus  flora  of  Somerset  can  j 
be  attempted,  all  the  larger  parks  and  woods  of  the  county  i 
should  be  investigated.    Records  are  particularly  wanted  from  | 


1.    Buller's  "Researches  on  Fungi,"  p.  69. 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Ilchester,  Yeovil,  Chard,  etc.,  and  from 
Exmoor  in  the  west.  To  obtain  such,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  stimulate  local  interest  in  mycology,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society  should  hold  a 
fungus  foray  annually  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent 
leader.  More  field-workers  are  required.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  there  are  only  two  Somerset  botanists  (Miss  Agnes 
Fry  and  Sir  C.  T.  Dyke  Acland),  who  are  members  of  the 
British  Mycological  Society.  Mycology  is  a  most  fascinat- 
ing hobby,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
recruits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  outcome  of  the  visit  of 
the  British  Mycological  Society  to  Taunton  will  be  the  ad- 
dition of  new  members  who  will  worthily  uphold  the  great 
traditions  of  Somerset  Mycology,  and  do  for  the  south  and 
south-western  districts  what  Berkeley,  Broome  and  others 
have  done  so  well  for  the  northern  parts  of  the  county. 
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FOURTH  REPORT  (1910-11)  ON  THE  DISCOVERIES  MADE 
DURING  THE  EXCAVATIONS. 


BY  F.  BLIGH   BOND,  F.R.I. B. A. 


The  Refectory. 

THE  excavation  of  the  East  Alley  of  the  Cloisters,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  southern  walk,  brought  the  point 
of  operations  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  traditional 
site  of  the  Refectory,  of  which,  again,  no  visible  traces  re- 
mained, though  certain  general  plans  were  extant,  which  fur- 
nished a  rough  indication. 

These  were,  primarily,  that  of  Hollar  (1655),  in  which  the 
"  aula  "  of  the  monks  is  shown  as  a  rectangular  building  abut- 
ting upon  the  south  side  of  the  cloister  for  its  whole  length. 

In  Hollar's  day  the  great  western  gable  wall  of  this  building 
was  still  standing,  and  he  gives  it  a  height  of  80  feet,  and  a 
breadth  of  20  paces,  e.<?.,  58  feet1  (which  we  may  take  to  be  an 
external  measurement  and  inclusive  of  flanking  turrets  or  but- 
tresses). According  to  the  sketch  perspective  which  he  gives 
(on  a  very  small  scale)  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  building 
still  retained  in  his  day  a  portion  of  its  south  wall  also,  this 
being  in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  showing  a  range  of  tall  win- 
dows along  this  side. 

According  to  Hollar's  plan,  the  Abbot's  House  stood  a  little 
way  off",  at  the  s.w.  of  this  building,  and  the  connection  no 
longer  subsisted. 

1.    Aulae  caenobij  caput  cujus  latitude-  fuit  xx  pass  ;  altitude-  lxxx  ped. 
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Although  he  does  not  show  it,  it  is  yet  certain  that,  in 
Hollar's  time,  the  sub-vault  of  the  Refectory  was  still  entire, 
for  we  read  of  its  demolition  in  the  early  years  of  the  XVI II 
Century,  when  it  was  sold  by  contract,  and  the  material  used 
for  the  erection  of  a  local  market-house.  This  is  mentioned  in 
records  of  the  period,  one  of  which  was  noted  last  year  by 
Mr.  John  Morland,  of  Glastonbury,  and  it  is  also  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  paragraph  and  sketch  embodied  in  the  "  Diary 
of  John  Cannon,  of  Mere"  (the  MS.  lately  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Felton,  of  Weymouth).1 

A  fter  the  destruction  of  this  vault,  certain  of  the  foundations 
remained  visible  for  a  considerable  time,  and  furnished  the  date 
for  the  subsequent  plans  figured  by  Stukeley  and  Phelps — but 
no  attempt  at  accuracy  distinguishes  these  plans,  which  were 
therefore  useful  only  as  a  general  corroboration  of  the  fact 
that  in  this  Abbey  the  Refectory  occupied  the  position  usual 
in  great  Benedictine  houses. 

Indeed,  these  XVIII  Century  plans  are  not  only  inaccurate 
but  misleading,  seeing  that  they  suggest  a  second  hall  lying 
contiguous  to  the  first,  along  its  south  side — a  position  which 
a  little  reflection  would  show  to  be  impracticable,  seeing  that 
such  an  enclosure  of  this  large  building  on  the  so  nth  would 
not  only  deprive  the  Refectory  of  its  best  source  of  lighting, 
but  would  make  the  sub-vault  a  tomb-like  enclosure,  without 
possibility  of  light  or  ventilation,  since  it  would  then  have 
been  built  in  on  three  sides,  leaving  no  means  of  access  of 
light  and  air  except  only  at  the  west  end. 

Now,  the  length  of  the  Refectory  is  traditionally  given  as 
111  feet,2  and  a  vault  of  this  length,  if  not  illuminated  down 
one  side  at  least,  would  be  a  veritable  dungeon — unthinkable 
in  view  of  the  useful  functions  of  such  buildings.    Hence  the 

1.  "  A.  Large  market-House  built  by  William  Strode  Esquire,  out  of  ye 
ruins  of  a  large  Vault  in  ye  Abbey.  And  a  common  Tradition  goes  for  that 
reason  they  have  lost  their  Market  wch  before  ye  Building  of  it  was  a  fine 
Market." 

2.  From  transcript  of  Elizabethan  inventory  in  Warner's  "Glastonbury," 
p.  lxxxvi. 
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interpretation  placed  upon  Hollar's  diagram,  in  which  a  build- 
ing free  on  its  south  side  is  suggested,  might  be  deemed  correct, 
and  this  is  borne  out  amply  by  the  results  of  excavation. 

Contact  was  first  established  with  this  vault  at  the  n.e. 
corner,  where  the  laying  bare  of  the  footings  revealed  a  sub- 
stantial residue  of  stonework.  The  north  wall  footing,  about 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  was  found  at  a  level  of  from  two  to 
three  feet  below  the  cloister  floor,  and  a  good  deal  of  its  ashlar 
face  remained  on  the  south  side,  running  down  to  the  floor  of 
the  vault,  which  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  approximately 
4ft.  9ins.  below  the  original  level  of  the  cloister  floor. 

The  east  wall  of  the  vault  w^as  much  more  perfect,  and  forms 
a  very  interesting  feature  (Plate  i).  It  stands  for  an  average 
height  of  about  four  feet,  and  is  built  of  squared  freestone 
rubble,  plastered  on  the  face,  a  section  at  the  n.e.  angle  rising 
to  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  with  an  angle  respond  still 
in  situ  supporting  a  worked  impost,  with  three  chamfered  groin- 
ribs  springing  from  the  same,  and  giving  the  key  to  the  height 
of  the  vault  and  its  general  contour.  (See  elevation,  Plate  in). 
The  respond  stands  upon  a  square  chamfered  base,  and  the 
shaft,  which  is  simply  a  section  of  XII  Century  work,  with 
keeled  4Jin.  roll,  and  hollow,  is  3ft.  lin.  in  height.  This  work 
is  obviously  a  piece  prepared  for  some  other  purpose  (probably 
for  inclusion  in  a  clustered  shaft  of  the  XII  Century  church) 
and  made  to  do  duty  here,  in  conjunction  with  numerous  other 
fragments  of  a  like  date.  Upon  this  rests  a  12in.  square  im- 
post, chamfered  on  the  salient  angle  and  on  the  under  edges, 
and  from  which  spring  a  cross  rib  and  two  wall  ribs.  The 
cross  rib  is  lOJins.  in  diameter,  with  plain  splays,  each  7ins. 
on  face,  and  a  2in.  nosing. 

Attached  to  the  east  wall,  at  intervals  of  about  Ave  feet,  are 
a  series  of  ashlar  piers  with  chamfered  edges.  The  chief  and 
central  one,  dividing  this  wall  into  equal  halves,  is  two  feet  in 
width,  and  lOins.  in  projection,  with  chamfers  3^ins.  on  face, 
and  each  of  the  two  sections  of  walling,  north  and  south  of 
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interpretation  placed  upon  Hollar's  diagram,  in  which  a  build- 
ing- free  on  its  south  side  is  suggested,  might  be  deemed  correct, 
and  this  is  borne  out  amply  by  the  results  of  excavation. 

Contact  was  first  established  with  this  vault  at  the  n.e. 
corner,  where  the  laying  bare  of  the  footings  revealed  a  sub- 
stantial residue  of  stonework.  The  north  wall  footing,  about 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  was  found  at  a  level  of  from  two  to 
thr,ee  feet  below  the  cloister  floor,  and  a  good  deal  of  its  ashlar 
face  remained  on  the  south  side,  running  down  to  the  floor  of 
the  vault,  which  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  approximately 
4ft.  9ins.  below  the  original  level  of  the  cloister  floor. 

The  east  wall  of  the  vault  was  much  more  perfect,  and  forms 
a  very  interesting  feature  (Plate  i).  It  stands  for  an  average 
height  of  about  four  feet,  and  is  built  of  squared  freestone 
rubble,  plastered  on  the  face,  a  section  at  the  n.e.  angle  rising 
to  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  with  an  angle  respond  still 
in  situ  supporting  a  worked  impost,  with  three  chamfered  groin- 
ribs  springing  from  the  same,  and  giving  the  key  to  the  height 
of  the  vault  and  its  general  contour.  (See  elevation,  Plate  in). 
The  respond  stands  upon  a  square  chamfered  base,  and  the 
shaft,  which  is  simply  a  section  of  XII  Century  work,  with 
keeled  4Jin.  roll,  and  hollow,  is  3ft.  lin.  in  height.  This  work 
is  obviously  a  piece  prepared  for  some  other  purpose  (probably 
for  inclusion  in  a  clustered  shaft  of  the  XII  Century  church) 
and  made  to  do  duty  here,  in  conjunction  with  numerous  other 
fragments  of  a  like  date.  Upon  this  rests  a  12in.  square  im- 
post, chamfered  on  the  salient  angle  and  on  the  under  edges, 
and  from  which  spring  a  cross  rib  and  two  wall  ribs.  The 
cross  rib  is  lOJins.  in  diameter,  with  plain  splays,  each  7ins. 
on  face,  and  a  2in.  nosing. 

Attached  to  the  east  wall,  at  intervals  of  about  five  feet,  are 
a  series  of  ashlar  piers  with  chamfered  edges.  The  chief  and 
central  one,  dividing  this  wall  into  equal  halves,  is  two  feet  in 
width,  and  lOins.  in  projection,  with  chamfers  3^ins.  on  face, 
and  each  of  the  two  sections  of  walling,  north  and  south  of 
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same,  is  further  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  bays  by  lesser 
piers  (four  in  total),  about  12ins.  in  breadth  by  oins.  projection. 

The  central  of  the  northern  three  bays  had  the  appearance 
of  a  partly  blocked-up  entry,  possibly  a  staircase,  but  more 
probably  a  rolling-way  for  casks.  It  was  faced  up  with  rather 
rough  ashlar,  in  large  square  blocks,  to  a  height  of  two  feet 
or  so  above  the  floor,  and  there  were  marks  on  the  stone  cheeks 
of  the  opening  indicative  of  a  former  vertical  continuation  of 
the  filling. 

These  cheeks  ran  back  in  ashlar  for  a  short  distance  only, 
about  2ft.  Gins,  at  a  height  of  2ft.  6ins.,  and  the  bottom  edge  of 
the  facework  finished  on  a  raking  line,  beneath  which  nothing 
appeared  but  rough  rubble  facing.  This  plainly  showed  that 
a  slope  or  steps  had  impinged,  the  marks  being  more  suggestive 
of  a  slope.  The  filling  was  partly  cleared,  and  has  recently 
(Oct.  18,  1911)  been  taken  down  on  one  side,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  shown  to  be  comparatively  modern,  and  consists 
largely  of  old  window-tracery  of  XV  Century  type  with  some 
cloister  detail  built  in,  in  good  grey  lime  mortar,  very  different 
from  the  sandy  yellow  composition  met  with  in  the  old  work. 
The  inference  from  these  data  seems  to  be  that  there  origin- 
ally existed  in  this  aperture  a  slope  or  rolling-way  for  casks, 
but  that  in  later  times  (after  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey) 
this  was  pulled  out,  and  the  aperture  between  the  piers  built 
up  for  its  whole  height  with  old  ashlar  work. 

In  the  north  wall,  close  to  the  x.E.  angle  is  a  small  orifice 
for  fresh  water,  which,  on  discovery,  was  still  running,  It 
empties  into  a  square  sinking  or  dipping-pool  in  the  floor, 
3ft.  by  2ft.  5ins.,  and  about  loins,  deep,  whence  a  channel 
in  the  floor  leads  the  overflow  down  along  the  north  wall 
westwards. 

Kiln. 

At  the  S.E.  corner  of  this  portion  of  the  vault  the  remains 
of  a  kiln  or  furnace  with  two  doors  were  found,  having  a 
cup-shaped  formation   over  the  fire-doors  for  a  height  of 
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about  two  feet,  at  which  level  the  marks  of  the  fire-bars, 
or  grate,  are  visible  in  the  masonry. 

Close  to  the  furnace  door  came  the  south  wall,  in  which  are 
traces  of  a  turret  stair.  The  cellar  wras  then  cleared  to  its 
western  limit,  and  proved  to  be  a  narrow  one,  divided  from 
the  main  vault  lying  westward,  by  a  well-built  stone  partition 
two  feet  thick,  having  ashlar  faces,  and  divided  centrally  in 
its;  length  on  each  face  by  moulded  responds  of  XII  Century 
type,  consisting  of  twin  keeled  shafts  of  7ins.  diameter  en- 
gaged with  a  small  intermediate  roll,  and  having  moulded  bases 
resting  on  square  plinths  with  pyramidal  stops,  the  whole  being 
very  similar  to  some  of  the  features  found  in  the  crypt  of  the 
"  Galilee"  of  St.  Mary's  chapel. 

The  cellar  roof  was  thus  divided  into  two  bays,  a  northern 
and  a  southern  one,  and  these  central  responds  supported  the 
diagonal  ribs  of  both  sections. 

Another  water-channel,  still  conveying  water,  was  found 
underlying  the  stone  pavement  of  the  floor  at  the  south  end 
of  the  east  cellar,  and  this  runs  through  the  division  wall 
into  the  cellar  to  the  westward  where  it  debouches  on  to 
the  open  floor,  since  the  level  of  the  greater  cellar  is,  on 
the  average,  about  a  foot  lower  than  the  eastern  section. 

The  width  of  this  eastern  enclosure  is  about  14  feet,  a  little 
wider  than  the  cloister  alley,  of  which  it  forms  the  con- 
tinuation in  plan,  and  it  appears  almost  certain  that  it  un- 
derlay the  avenue  from  the  cloister  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  monastic  buildings,  this  being  the  normal  position  for 
such  a  passage,  as  we  see  it  at  Westminster,  where  the  "dark 
cloister"  leads  out  of  the  other  at  the  S.E.  angle,  in  a  south- 
ward direction.  The  length  of  the  cellar  from  north  to  south 
is  33  feet  6  ins.,  and  this  is  the  breadth  of  the  greater  vault 
beyond. 

The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  vaulting  as 
developed  from  the  portion  existing  is  eight  feet,  which, 
allowing  for  the  depth  of  the  ribs,  and  for  a  further  18ins. 
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for  the  thickness  of  the  roof,  would  indicate  a  level  for  the 
floor  of  the  "  dark  cloister  "  of  fully  six  feet  above  the  actual 
cloister  alley.  Hence  there  would  have  been  a  considerable 
flight  of  steps  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  cloister,  leading  up  to 
this  back  passage-way. 

The  Refectory  Sub-Vault. 

The  westward  side  of  the  division  wall  was  cleared  early 
in  1910,  and  a  drop  of  about  12ins.  was  proved  to  the  floor 
level  of  the  space  beyond.  Against  the  centre  of  the  wall 
another  coupled  respond  was  found,  back  to  back  with  the 
first,  and  agreeing  in  character  with  it.  The  plinth  stands  at 
a  level  only  4ins.  below  the  first,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
level  of  the  smaller  cellar  was  at  one  time  only  by  this  much 
higher  than  the  other,  and  has  been  since  raised,  as  there  are 
traces  of  an  underlayer  of  paving,  and  the  northern  part  of 
this  cellar  has  evidently  been  banked  up  with  concrete  to 
retain  the  water  in  the  dipping-pool  and  channel. 

Architectural  Relics. 

Among  the  debris  at  this  end  of  the  vault  were  a  number  of 
carved  and  moulded  fragments  of  Doulting  freestone.  These 
consisted  of  :  (1)  Numerous  sections  of  chamfered  or  splayed 
roof-ribs  ;  (2)  Sections  of  window-tracery,  of  XV  Century 
character,  including  traceried  transom-bars,  as  well  as  arched 
heads,  finely  cusped  and  with  bold  and  good  mouldings ; 
(3)  Part  of  a  large  door-head,  with  several  orders  of  mould- 
ings, probably  from  the  cloister  entrance  ;  (4)  A  good  deal  of 
miscellaneous  work  from  the  cloisters,  including  moulded  di- 
visional piers,  very  similar  to  those  at  Wells  ;  sections  of 
vaulting  ribs  showing  sunk  tracery,  and  what  appeared  to 
be  wall-panelling  of  a  like  character  (Plate  ill)  ;  (5)  Por- 
tions of  a  stone  screen  having  trefoil-headed  tracery  openings, 
and  a  very  good  series  of  mouldings  ;  connected  with  this  are 
fragments  of  a  rich  stone  cornice,  having  in  its  hollow  a  series 
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of  five-petalled  roses  of  the  conventional  English  type,  united 
by  a  trailing  stem — a  very  beautiful  form  of  ornament — 
(Fig.  1);  (6)  Portions  of  three  or  four  figures  of  seated 


Fig.  1.    Detail  of  Stone  Cornice  found  in  Refectory  Vault  near  the 
east  end,  Glastonbury  Abbey. 

ecclesiastics  in  full  canonical  dress,  which  appear  to  have 
rested  upon  shallow  semi-octagonal  brackets  projecting  from 
the  same  cornice. 

The  screen  had  an  inner  series  of  plainly  arcuated  heads, 
and  from  the  fact  that  its  fragments  were  found,  almost  all  of 
them,  lying  along  the  westward  side  of  the  division  wall  of 
the  cellars,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  screen, 
when  entire,  ran  overhead  between  the  "dark  cloister"  and 
the  Refectory,  giving  light  to  the  former  and  access  to  the 
latter.  Upon  the  screen  would  have  been  space  for  a  gallery, 
and  the  presence  of  a  "pulpitum"  is  evidenced  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  salient  angle  in  one  of  the  main  mullions,  showing 
that  the  front  of  the  screen  was  broken  forward  to  form  a 
projecting  bay  ;  (7)  Some  XII  Century  sections  and  an  XI 
Century  cushioned  cap;  (8)  Numerous  flooring  tiles  from 
floors  at  a  superior  level;  (9)  An  Early  English  foliated 
capital  in  shell  marble,  discoloured  by  fire. 

Large  Vault. 

During  1910  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  Refectory  sub- 
vault  was  excavated,  and  this  work  was  completed  early  in 
1911,  having  altogether  taken  about  fifteen  months  to  ac- 
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complish.  Sufficient  is  left  of  all  the  walls  to  determine  with 
accuracy  the  plan,  which  shows  a  vast  rectangle,  measuring 
111  feet  from  east  to  west,  commencing  at  the  division  wall 
aforesaid. 

This  area  is  divided  into  ten  bays  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
width,  namely  lift.  lin.  or  thereabouts,  and  the  span  of  the 
vault  is  divided  into  two  bays  of  16ft.  9ins.  each  by  a  central 
series  of  piers  two  feet  square,  of  which  most  of  the  plinths 
remain  ;  and  these  are  moulded  rather  nicely,  being  executed, 
some  in  a  granular  stone  of  the  Doulting  type,  and  others  in  a 
much  harder  variety,  of  smoother  texture.  The  long  perco- 
lation of  water  in  the  sub-soil  has  disintegrated  two  or  three 
of  the  eastern  plinths,  washing  out  the  soluble  salts  to  a 
marked  extent. 

The  mouldings  of  the  plinths  indicate  a  XIV  Century  char- 
acter, and  may  be  the  work  of  Abbot  Fromond  (1303-1322) 
who  is  credited  with  the  commencement,  or  rebuilding,  of 
the  "Aula"  or  "Great  Hall." 

The  vaulting  of  the  cellars  was  of  a  curious  nature,  and  the 
plan  has  been,  by  good  fortune,  recovered  and  can  be  recon- 
structed with  precision.  It  presents  the  same  abnormality  of 
a  flat  crown,  that  we  see  in  the  remaining  section  of  the 
f  Galilee  "  crypt,  namely,  that  the  cross-ribs  do  not  meet  at 
a  four-way  junction  at  the  central  apex,  but  fall  short,  the 
northern  pair  and  the  southern,  each  coming  to  a  Y-shaped 
junction  with  a  straight  and  flat  central  segment,  which,  in 
its  turn,  carries  the  intersection  of  the  longitudinal  rib 
(Plate  in).  The  filling  is  of  tufa  blocks  in  solid  pyramidal 
masses,  and  the  tufa  masonry  is  laced  with  freestone  bands. 
Large  lumps  of  this  material  lie  about  the  floor,  and  still  show 
the  curved  faces  very  clearly.  In  certain  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere they  still  exhaled  the  strong  musky  smell  of  the  wine- 
vault — a  fact  rather  remarkable  after  the  long  lapse  of  years. 

The  weakness  of  the  flat  crowns  seems  likely  to  have  caused 
a  serious  degree  of  subsidence,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact 
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that  massive  walls  of  later  insertion  are  visible,  crossing  most 
of  the  bays  from  north  to  south,  between  the  pillars.  Under 
the  footing-stones  of  one  of  these  came  to  light  a  small  silver 
coin  of  Henry  VI,  from  which  we  may  estimate  the  date  of 
these  massive  insertions. 

In  one  bay  are  traces  of  a  door  of  communication  close 
beside  the  pillar,  which  has  been  cut  or  socketed  for  a  door- 
post ;  and  another  shows  a  doorway  at  about  the  middle  of  its 
southern  section.    This  is  the  first  from  the  eastern  end. 

The  Monks'  Kitchen. 

The  whole  of  the  south  wall,  which  is  very  solid,  shows  the 
embrasures  of  windows,  which  appear  to  have  existed  in  all 
but  one  bay — the  second  from  the  east — in  which  a  series  of 
steps  takes  the  place  of  a  vertical  wall  under  the  cill-line. 
Here,  also,  a  gutter-course  runs  in  from  the  south,  and  its 
channel  crosses  the  floor  to  a  junction  with,  the  main  water- 
channel.  Traces  of  a  building  adjoin  the  south  wall  outside 
this  bay,  and  marks  of  an  old  kitchen-midden,  with  fragments 
of  chicken-bones,  egg-shells,  pikes'  heads  and  bones,  oyster- 
shells,  etc.,  denote  the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  former 
kitchen.  It  is  suggested  that  the  kitchen  of  the  Refectory 
may  have  occupied  this  site.  (Readers  will  understand  that 
the  fine  building  known  as  the  Abbot's  kitchen,  still  standing 
at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south-west,  was  not  built  for 
the  service  of  the  community,  but  for  the  Abbots  and  their 
guests.)  The  external  face  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Refec- 
tory, where  free,  shows  a  roughly-chamfered  plinth  of  lias 
stone  and  a  shallow  buttress  breaks  between  each  window. 

A  little  more  than  half-way  down  the  north  side  of  the 
cellar,  a  piece  of  soldered  lead  water-pipe  was  found  fixed 
in  the  channel  near  the  wall,  and  the  course  of  this  was 
traced  thence  diagonally  by  a  shallow  channel  in  the  floor, 
over  to  the  s.w.  corner  of  the  building,  where  the  basement 
of  the  Abbot's  House  adjoined.    That  this  pipe  brought  the 
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Lord  AJbbot  his  domestic  supply  of  drinking  water,  we  cannot 
doubt.  Unfortunately,  the  small  section  of  lead  pipe  remain- 
ing- free  has  been  broken  off  by  mischievous  children,  so  that 
only  the  end  is  now  visible.  A  part,  however,  is  preserved 
for  exhibition  in  a  future  museum  of  Abbey  fragments.  The 
raised  area  of  the  floor  at  this  point,  indicated  on  the  plan 
by  a  double  concavity,  is  difficult  of  explanation,  and  may, 
perhaps,  mark  the  site  of  the  fall  of  a  section  of  vaulting 
which  was  not  entirely  cleared  away  when  the  structure  was 
demolished. 

At  a  point  close  to  the  N.w.  angle  of  the  vault,  and  in  the 
north  wall,  are  remains  of  a  doorway  in  which  are  the  marks 
of  a  stone  stairway  leading  up  to  the  cloister  walk,  and  a 
recent  clearance  of  the  ground  to  the  northward  has  revealed 
massive  foundations  extending  back  some  16  feet  (inclusive 
of  the  thickness  of  the  north  wall),  suggestive  of  a  building 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  tower  at  this  point,  abutting 
into  the  cloister  avenue,  and  possibly  containing  another  flight 
of  stairs,  leading  up  thence  again  to  the  Refectory,  or  still 
further,  to  the  range  of  buildings  over  the  west  cloister. 
These  foundations  give  an  addition  of  breadth  at  the  west 
end,  which  explains  Hollar's  measurement  of  58  feet  for  the 
gable  wall  of  the  Refectory.  Alongside  the  northern  face  of 
this  massive  block  is  another  strip  of  masonry  which,  from  its 
position,  appears  in  all  likelihood  to  be  the  footing  of  a  lava- 
torium  against  the  inner  wall  of  the  cloister  here.  The  presence 
of  a  high-level  water-drain  commencing  at  this  point  is  cor- 
roborative. This  west  wall  of  the  Refectory  sub-vault  is  of 
great  thickness  (14  feet)  and  it  is  traversed  in  its  centre  by  a 
deep  recess,  about  14  feet  wide,  forming  a  bay  for  light  and 
air,  which  could  have  been  admitted  freely  here  from  the  west, 
where  the  ground  was  lower,  as  the  position  of  an  external 
plinth-course  testifies. 

The  two  end  sections  of  the  cellar  at  the  west  were  vaulted 
in  a  curious  manner,  having  only  the  springers  and  crown  in 
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the  plain  splayed  section,  and  growing  out  of  these,  by  quaint 
elbow-like  junctions,  are  seen  the  double  rolls  and  hollows  of 
the  XII  Century  section  used  in  the  great  church  (Plates  in 
and  v).  There  is  a  pillar  here  standing  to  about  three  feet 
above  the  plinth  (Plate  iv),  and  around  it  were  found,  in  good 
order,  the  rows  of  voussoirs  almost  in  the  position  in  which 
they  fell,  and  the  Y-shaped  junction-stone  to  the  south  of 
the  central  line.  This  series  has  been  turned  over  on  its  back, 
and  laid  out  to  show  the  plan  of  the  vaulting. 

The  western  part  of  the  crypt  shows  a  floor  raised  one  step 
above  the  rest,  and  there  are  evidences  that  this  w7as  a  later 
improvement,  since  a  lower  set  of  floor-drains,  disused  and 
built  over,  are  in  evidence  at  the  western  end. 

The  principal  channel  was  covered  by  the  flooring  slabs, 
under  this  part  of  the  cellar,  but  is  only  an  open  gutter  for 
the  former  part  of  its  length,  the  paving  being  dished  very 
neatly  for  the  purpose. 

Quite  near  the  west  wall,  several  sections  of  excellent  win- 
dow-tracery (late  XIV  or  early  XV  Century  in  type)  were 
found,  bearing  marks  of  fire,  and  I  believe  these  must  be 
from  the  Refectory  windows.  Other  fragments  of  the  same 
order  and  series  came  to  light  at  different  points,  and,  from 
a  study  of  these  pieces,  a  fairly  approximate  reconstruction  of 
the  pattern  of  these  windows  may  be  made.  Plate  v  shows 
some  of  these  fragments  of  tracery,  also  a  few  sections  of  the 
curious  vaulting-rib,  set  up  for  better  observation. 

Encaustic  Tiles. 

The  examples  found  of  these  were  numerous  and  interesting, 
and  must  be  the  subject  of  a  special  communication.  They 
vary  in  every  essential  character,  and  are,  obviously,  of  all 
dates.  One  is  a  border-  or  dado-tile,  being  the  representation 
of  armed  knights  on  horseback,  of  XIII  Century  pattern. 

There  is  one  small  piece  of  foreign  work — part  of  an 
arabesque,  in  brilliant  glaze,  of  buff,  blue  and  black.    In  the 
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floor-tiles  of  native  make,  many  variants  in  the  quality  of 
manufacture  and  design  may  be  noted,  from  the  roughest 
to  the  most  refined,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  three  or  fonr 
such  variants  of  a  single  design.1 

One  freestone  fragment  remains  to  be  specially  mentioned. 
It  is  a  shield  bearing  the  cross  and  martlets  of  St.  Edmund  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  its  original 
position  would  have  capped  a 
circular  shaft  against  the  wall, 
being  supported  by  a  carved 
angel.  Such  an  ornament  may 
very  well  have  formed  one  of 
a  series  along  the  Refectory 
wall,  at  the  height  of  the  string 
or  cornice,  and  it  is  likely  that 
they  would  have  acted  as  cor- 
bels to  the  roof-trusses,  since 
it  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
certain  that  the  Eef  ectory  roof    Fig  2    Stone  Shield  with  Armg  of 

was  a  timber  frame,  and  not  a  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury, 
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stone  vault. 

The  season  1910-11  witnessed,  in  addition  to  the  excavation 
here  detailed,  the  recovery  of  the  foundations  of  the  Dunstan 
Chapel,  and  of  the  great  North  Porch  of  the  Abbey  Church ; 
but  the  description  of  these  interesting  features  is  necessarily 
held  over  until  next  year,  owing  to  exigencies  of  space.  A 
short  popular  account  of  them  has  been  allowed  to  appear  for 
the  satisfaction  of  visitors  to  the  Abbey,  and  is  on  sale 
locally.2 

1.  From  the  abundant  presence  of  spoilt  tiles,  warped  or  vitrified,  some 
bearing  marks  of  having  been  used  up  as  building  material,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  source  of  these  was  local,  and  the  circumstance  inspires  a  hope  that  the 
original  kiln  of  their  manufacture  may  be  found  within  the  Abbey  walls.  The 
local  clay  is  suitable  for  the  work,  and  a  brickyard  existed  within  the  enclosure 
about  half  a  century  ago. 

2.  "Recent  Discoveries  at  Glastonbury  Abbey"  (Goodall,  Glastonbury, 
price  6d.) 


a  ^Description  of  tfte  IReto-  jFre&erick  IBroton's 

Collection  of  Manuscript  Somerset  KHills 
ant)  l^etugrees,  noto  presertieo  at  Caunton  Castle. 


BY  EDW.  ALEX.  FRY. 


IHIS  valuable  collection  was  presented  to  the  Somerset- 


shire  Archaeological  Society  in  1889,  by  the  executor 
of  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  Brown,  in  accordance  with  direc- 
tions in  his  will,  but  no  adequate  index  of  its  contents  accom- 
panied the  gift,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  Mr.  Brown  ever 
compiled  one.  Mr.  F.  A.  Crisp  printed  selections  from  it  in 
six  volumes  in  1887-1890,  and  here  the  matter  rested  till, 
happening  to  refer  to  it  and  finding  it  impossible  to  make 
full  use  of  it  without  great  waste  of  time,  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  to  undertake  a  General  Index.  Permission  was  readily 
accorded  me  by  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  a  Card  Index 
is  the  result.  It  has  taken  me  about  two  years  to  compile,  as 
I  could  only  do  it  in  spare  hours. 

Mr.  Brown  seems  to  have  done  the  work  at  least  twice  over. 
He  apparently  took  some  leading  Somerset  family,  compiled  a 
pedigree  of  it  and  added  an  abstract  of  such  wills  as  related 
to  that  family.  He  then  seems  to  have  written  it  all  out  again 
more  neatly  into  another  book,  and  in  some  instances  did  it  a 
third  time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  will  be  found 
several  references  to  the  same  will.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
extra  labour  he  thus  imposed  upon  himself,  the  work  is  most 
exact,  and  I  believe  it  all  to  be  quite  reliable,  and  the  mere 
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fact  of  so  much  information  about  Somerset  families  being 
focussed  into  thirty-two  volumes  is  a  great  boon  to  all  those 
interested  in  these  matters. 

As  a  rule,  the  information  commences  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII  or  Elizabeth,  and  the  pedigrees,  etc.,  are  often 
worked  out  to  quite  modern  times  or  until  the  family  became 
extinct  in  the  male  line. 

By  the  help  of  the  General  Index  now  made,  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  refer  to  any  family  Mr.  Brown  took  in  hand, 
and  the  Card  Index  will  enable  anyone  to  refer  to  any  par- 
ticular individual  in  that  family  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 


List  of  Names  of  Families  and  Pedigrees  in  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Brown's  Somerset  Collections 
at  Taunton  Castle. 


Alford,  xxxii,  65. 
Allen,  xxvi,  287-292. 
Arthur,  xxxii,  1. 

Ashford  (Ayshford),  iv,  42-59; 

xvi,  673. 
Aysshe,  xvi,  785  ;   xxv,  63-72  ; 

xxxii,  2. 

Baber,iii,  217-284;  xiv,  157-158; 

xxxii,  3-8. 
Bampfield,  xxiii,  47-64. 
Bassett,  xiv,  368-371. 
Bath  and  Wells,  extracts  from 

Bishop's  Registers,  viii,  224- 

234,  243-246. 
Bath  and  Wells,  Institutions,  etc., 

xvi,  880-884. 
Baylife's  Place,  Flax  Bourton, 

account  of,  xvii,  393. 
Baynham,  xiv,  436-449. 
Bennett,  viii,  196. 
Berkeley,  ix,  74-87;  x,  254 ;  xiv, 

153-156  ;  xxxii,  9. 
Bevin,  xviii,  331. 
Blagrave,  xvii,  415. 


Blewett  (Bluett),  ii,  193-236;  xv, 

646  ;  xxxii,  10. 
Bludder  (Bloodvvorth),  xxv,  167- 

191. 

Bolleyn,  xxi,  112-117. 
Bourne,  xiv,  422-435  ;  xxv,  197- 
239. 

Bowerman,  xiv,  339-340. 

Brett,  vii,  59-72  ;   xx,  82-236  ; 

xxxii,  13. 
Bridges,  v,  211-217;  vi,  96-102; 

xxxii,  1  2. 
British  Museum,  extracts  from, 

x,  190-265. 
Brome,  xxxii,  15. 
Brooke,  xiv,  345-349. 
Brounker,  ix,  207. 
Buckland,  i,  189-236;  xxvi,  1-14. 
Bulkeley,  x,  208. 
Bull,  xv,  536,  618  ;  xxiii,  19-41; 

xxvi,  293-295  ;  xxxii,  23. 
Byfleet,  x,  111  ;  xvi,  724. 

Carew,  x,  44-73,  210;  xiv,  167- 
168. 
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Carne,  vii,  305-308. 

Ceeley,  xiii,  234-239. 

Chamberlain,  xxxii,  20. 

Champernoun,  iv,  1-38;  x,  199; 
xiv,  167-168. 

Chainpneys,  xv,  744. 

Chancery  Proceedings,  etc.,  ex- 
tracts from,  xii,  Books,  1-8  ; 
xviii,  1-75  ;  xxii,  whole  vol- 
ume ;  xxiii,  282-344  ;  xxiv, 
1-81. 

Chokke,  iv,  205-273  ;  xv,  558, 
626. 

Clarke,  xxxii,  44. 

Codrington,  xv,  538. 

Colles,  iii,  31-42. 

Compton,  viii,  206  ;  xxxii,  23. 

Cooke,  xv,  620  ;  xxiv,  130-139 ; 

xxxii,  21. 
Coopey,  xvii,  400. 
Cotterell,  xv,  661. 
Cottington,  vi,  63-90  ;  xvi,  723. 
Court,  viii,  204  ;  xv,  534. 
Courtney,  x,  226. 
Crabbe,  xvii,  400. 
Cuft'e,  xiii,  240-245. 

Daccombe,  xvi,  739. 
Dauvers,  xxxii,  24. 
Davis,  xiv,  185. 

Dennys,  viii,  219;  x,  262;  xiv, 

450-461. 
Doddington,  vi,  126-214;  xiv, 

351-367;  xxxii,  256. 
Drax,  xxiii,  65-74. 
Dunch,  xxiii,  261-264. 
Durnford,  Wilts,  Parish  Register, 

extracts  from,  viii,  208. 
Dyer,  x,  96-170;  xvi,  677. 

Edward  III,  xxi,  112-117. 
Estcourt,  xxvi,  86-140. 
Every,  xiii,  282-295. 
Ewens,  xvi,  691. 

Farewell,  x,  1-42,  171-188  ;  xvi, 

673 ;  xxxii,  296,  30. 
Fettiplace,  xxvi,  265-267. 


Flax  Bourton,  Hayliffe's  Place  in, 

account  of,  xvii,  393. 
Fitzjames,  ix,  1-72  ;  xiv,  378-379, 

398,  411-421  ;  xxxii,  27. 
Fownes,  xxi,  241-243. 
Frauncis,  xiii,  1-16  ;  xxxii,  28. 
Fulford,  xiv,  208. 

Gatchell,  xiii,  175-180. 
Gatcombe  Court  Estate,  xvii,  411. 
Gawen,  xvi,  815. 
Gerrard  (Jerrard),  ix,  213  ;  xvi, 
811  ;  xxiii,  77-86  ;  133-140. 
Gifford,  xiv,  341-342. 
Gilbert,  xxv,  77-86. 
Gillow,  iii,  1-30. 

Gonning,  iv,  179-186  ;  xxxii,  31. 
Gore,  iv,  68-75  ;  xxi,  28  ;  xxv, 
131-150. 

Gorges,  xiv,  167-168  ;  xxi,  1-111; 

xxxii,  32. 
Grey,  xxi,  112-117. 
Guise,  xiv,  484-486. 
Gwyn,  xxxii,  286. 

Hale,  xv,  550. 
Hall,  ix,  162. 

Halswell,  v,  64-114;   xiv,  315- 

338  ;  xvii,  418. 
Harbord,  xiv,  287-290. 
Hardy,  xxxii,  33. 
Hawker,  xviii,  306. 
Hawley,  i,  70-91  ;  xvi,  719. 
Hill,  iii,  43-60  ;  viii,  203-204. 
Hippesley,  vii,  1-18;  xiv,  468-471;. 

xxvi,  281-282  ;  xxxii,  35,  36. 
Hoadley,  xxxii,  37. 
Hoby,  xiv,  464-467;  xxxii,  25. 
Hodges,  xiv,  157-158. 
Hopton,  ix,  92-162;   xvi,  639- 

669  ;  xxxii,  43. 
Horner,  vi,  1-60  ;  xiv,  386-397. 
Horsey,  iii,  197-213;  ix,  21 ;  xv, 

754,  760. 
Howard,  xxi,  112-117. 
Huddersfield,  x,  208  ;  xiv,  167- 

168. 

Hugford,  xxiii,  265-266. 
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Hugyn,  xxxii,  17,  38. 
Hungerford,  xii,  books  5  and  6  ; 

xiv,  125-137;  xxiii,  146-256  ; 
xxxii,  40. 

Hunt,  xiii,  248-277. 

Jeffreys,  xxxii,  41. 

Jennings,  xiii,  184-210. 

Jerrard,  see  Gerrard. 

Jones,  xxv,  151-162  ;  xxxii,  43, 

44,  52. 
Jubb,  xvi,  633. 

Keat,  xxxii,  45. 

Kenn,ii,  95-170;  xv,  594;  xxxii,46. 
Keymer,  xv,  666;  xviii,  331. 
Keyleway,  xvi,  746. 
Kingsmill,  xxvi,  253-262. 
Knollys,  xxxii,  47. 
Knoyle,  xxiii,  87-97  ;  xxxii,  48. 
Kyrle,  ix,  185. 

Langton,  iv,  153-176. 
Leversedge,  xxiii,  98-111  ;  xxxii, 
49. 

Lloyd,  xiii,  264. 
Lowther,  xxvi,  305-306. 
Luke,  xv,  749. 

Luttrell,  x,  207  ;  xiv,  194  ;  xxi, 
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iSotes  on  iRoman  Kemains  foimD  at  Pucfetngton. 

BY  H.  ST.  GEORGE  GRAY. 


T)UCKINGTON  has,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  had  a 
new  chapter  added  to  its  history.  The  parish  can  now 
boast  of  having  revealed  Roman  remains  close  to  the  church. 
Puckington  is  situated,  as  the  crow  flies,  2\  miles  n.e.  of 
Ilminster,  3^  miles  W.N.W.  of  South  Petherton,  \  mile  E.  of 
the  River  He,  and  about  3|  miles  n.av.  of  the  Fosse  Way. 

Hitherto  the  nearest  place  which  had  produced  pottery  of 
this  period  was  Walrond's  Park,  in  the  parish  of  He  Brewers,1 
at  a  distance  of  9  furlongs  northwards  from  Puckington.  The 
discovery  was  made  when  the  old  house  known  as  "  Walrond's 
Park "  was  pulled  down.  This  pottery  consists  of  several 
fragments  of  Roman  grey  ware,  some  pieces  of  fluted  hard 
New  Forest  ware,  and  shards  of  Romano-British  pottery 
(including  specimens  of  the  "  basin-shaped  rim  ")2  exhibited 
in  Taunton  Museum.3  This  discovery  is,  no  doubt,  the  same 
as  that  briefly  referred  to  by  the  Rey.  Preb.  Scarth.4 

The  nearest  Roman  town  to  Puckington  was  Ilchester 
(Ischalis),  at  a  distance  of  9£  miles  e.n.e.  ;  but  there  were 

1.  The  parish  is  given  wrongly  as  lie  Abbots  in  the  Vict.  Co.  Hist.  Som., 
I,  363.    "  Walrond's  Park  "  was  called  "  He  Brewers  Park  "  until  temp.  Eliz. 

2.  "Excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase,"  II,  Plate  cxvi. 

3.  Presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ostler  in  1877  (Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XXIII, 
i,  83). 

4.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XXIV,  i,  74;  under  this  reference  the  Vict.  Co. 
Hist.  Som.,  I,  363,  says  "coins  vaguely  noted"  at  He  Brewers.  This  would 
appear  to  be  an  error  in  copying,  as  no  Roman  coins  are  definitely  known  to 
have  been  found  there. 
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Roman  villas  much  nearer,  viz.,  at  Huish  Episcopi,1  Curry 
Rive!,2  South  Petherton,3  and  Seavington  St.  Michael.4 
Many  objects  of  Roman  date  have  also  been  found  at  Lang- 
port  and  Drayton.5  Uminster,  on  the  other  hand,  has  pro- 
duced little  of  Roman  date  beyond  two  coins.6 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  discoveries  on  Pucking- 
ton Hill  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Trepplin,  f.s.a.,  steward  to  Lord 
Portman  (the  owner  of  the  property).7  It  appears  that  some 
quarrying  near  the  surface  had  been  in  progress,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  stone  for  the  roads,8  in  the  8.E.  part  of  a 
large  field, — the  southern  point  of  the  field  adjoining  the 
churchyard. 

On  December  29th,  1909,  Mr.  Trepplin  and  the  writer 
visited  Puckington,  having  heard  that  a  human  skeleton  had 
been  discovered.  On  arrival  we  found  that  the  skeleton 
had  been  uncovered  on  December  21st,  and  that  the  quarry- 
man  (W.  Welsh)  had  moved  the  bones  and  buried  them  in 
the  debris  from  the  quarrying.  We  were  informed  that  the 
skeleton  was  extended  approximately  E.  and  w.,  the  head 
being  to  the  west ;  the  body  had  been  buried  face  down- 
wards, and  the  remains  covered  a  length  of  six  feet  (measured 

1.  Vict.  Co.  Hist.  Som.,  I,  328  ;  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  IV,  ii,  46  ;  XI,  i,  7 ; 
XI,  ii,  196.    "  Langport  and  its  Church,"  by  the  Eev.  D.  M.  Ross,  p.  27- 

2.  Vict.  Co.  Hist.  Som.,  I,  328-9;  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XI,  i,  8  ;  XVIII, 
i.  69.    Remains  in  Taunton  Museum. 

3.  Vict.  Co.  Hist.  Som.,  I,  332.  Roman  coins  from  South  Petherton  in 
Taunton  Museum. 

4.  Vict.  Co.  Hist.  Som.,  I,  332;  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XII,  i,  69.  Re- 
mains in  Taunton  Museum. 

5.  Vict.  Co.  Hist.  Som.,  1,  328-9.  Several  objects  (including  coins)  from 
Drayton  may  be  seen  in  Taunton  Museum. 

6.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XVIII,  i,  71 ;  XLVII,  i,  90.  Vict.  Co.  Hist.  Som., 
I,  363.    "The  Mynster  of  the  He,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Street,  p.  2. 

7.  The  writer  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Vile,  of  Puckington,  for  in- 
formation. The  "  finds  "  have  been  presented  to  the  Society's  Museum  by  Lord 
Portman  (Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  LVII,  i,  "Additions  to  the  Museum.") 

8.  The  upper  layer  of  stone  was  at  a  depth  of  18ins.  below  the  surface,  and 
the  depth  of  the  stone  being  removed  was  about  2ft.  4ins. 
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with  a  foot-rule).  It  was  covered  with  the  ordinary  soil  of 
the  field,  and  rested  on  the  solid  rock  at  a  depth  of  18ins. 
from  the  surface.  Its  position  was  about  100  yards  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  church.  Slabs  of  burnt  stone  were  found 
about  36  feet  north  of  the  skeleton. 

In  the  soil  for  some  distance  round  about  the  skeleton  a 
quantity  of  shards  of  pottery  were  found.  Fragments  were 
preserved  for  examination  by  the  writer,  who  also  collected 
the  other  pieces  on  the  spot  (1909-10).  All  of  them  are  re- 
ferable to  the  Roman  period,  and  of  common  types.  Two 
eyelets  or  loops  for  suspension,  so  frequently  found  with  Late 
Celtic  and  Romano-British  remains,  were  collected  at  Puck- 
ington ;  also  several  fragments  of  "  bead-rims  "  and  "  basin- 
shaped  rims."  At  least  six  pieces  of  brownish-black  ware 
were  ornamented  with  slightly  indented  burnished  patterns, 
including  a  scroll  ornament  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  and 
three  examples  of  the  lattice  pattern  typical  of  the  period. 

The  most  interesting  pieces  of  pottery  were  two  fragments 
of  red  Samian  ware,  and  a  flat  disc  of  brown  Romano-British 
pottery  (max.  diam.  lfins.),  perhaps  intended  for  perforation 
for  a  spindle-whorl.  The  Samian  ware  consisted  of  a  rim 
piece,  the  bulge  of  the  vessel  ornamented  with  slightly  incised 
lines  parallel  to  the  lip,  and  a  small  fragment  with  figures  in 
relief  (illustrated  in  the  accompanying  drawing). 

The  only  object  of  metal  found  during  the  quarrying  opera- 
tions was  a  complete  armlet  of  bronze  wire,  of  oval  outline, 
measuring  externally  3fins.  by  3Jins.,  and  weighing  odwts. 
lOgrs.  The  wire  is  of  oval  section,  the  maximum  dimensions 
being  2*5  by  l'omm.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  the 
armlet  is  of  the  "slip-knot"  variety,  the  ends  of  the  wire  over- 
lapping considerably — the  terminals  consisting  of  spiral  twists, 
of  about  2\  turns,  encircling  the  plain  strand  of  wire.  This 
method  of  manufacture,  rendered  it  possible  to  pass  the  armlet 
over  a  hand  however  large,  the  elasticity  of  the  ornament 
exerting  a  pressure  on  the  arm  which  would  keep  it  in  place. 
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The  writer  knows  of  only  two  similar  ornaments  found  in  the 
S.W.  of  England,  viz.,  one  in  the  Romano-British  village  of 
Woodcuts,  North  Dorset,1  the  other  at  Dorchester,  exhibited 


Bronze  Leglet,  Dorchester. 


Bronze  Armlet  and  an  ornamented  piece  of  red 
Samian  pottery,  Puckington. 

From  Drawings  by  Mr.  E.  SpranMing. 


1.  Pitt-Rivers's  "Excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase,"  I,  Plate  xvn,  fig.  10; 
also  John  Ward's  "  Roman  Era  of  Britain,"  p.  237,  fig.  b. 
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in  the  Dorset  County  Museum,  and  here  figured.  It  is  made 
of  a  single  strand  of  bronze,  averaging  Jin.  in  diameter,  the 
ends  twisted  nearly  six  times  round;  present  internal  diameter 
of  the  ring,  of  ins. ;  but  it  is  not  fully  expanded.  It  was  found 
in  1896,  when  a  sewer  was  being  dug  in  Albert  Road,  just  out- 
side the  west  wall  of  the  Roman  town.  Two  or  more  graves 
were  found  ;  one  contained  a  large  black  pot  of  "  Upchurch 
ware/'  The  bronze  leglet,  for  such  this  specimen  must  have 
been,  was  found  encircling  the  thigh  bone  {  femur)  of  a  skele- 
ton ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  rings  below  mentioned 
were  used  as  ornaments  for  the  legs  and  ankles. 

There  are  three  armlets  of  the  Roman  period  in  the  British 
Museum  with  slip-knots,  but  with  more  spiral  twists  at  either 
end  of  the  wire  than  the  Puckington  specimen.  One,  about 
4ins.  in  diameter,  was  found  in  the  Thames,  near  Buckland, 
Berks  ;l  another  came  from  Icklingham,  Suffolk  ;  but  the 
locality  of  the  example  in  the  Meyrick  Collection  is  not 
known. 

Similar  armlets  of  bronze  are  exhibited  in  the  Mayer  Collec- 
tion in  Liverpool  Museum.  They  were  found  at  Sibertswold 
and  Kingston,  and  in  other  Kentish  graves.2 

Armlets  of  the  same  pattern  are  to  be  seen  in  Colchester 
Museum,  all  being  found  in  that  town.3  An  armlet,  very 
similar,  was  found  at  Novaesium  (Neuss),  Germany.4 

Of  similar  character  are  two  twisted  armlets  of  gold,  be- 
queathed to  the  Dorset  County  Museum  by  Miss  Daunsey, 
1906  ;  they  are  labelled  as  Roman,  from  the  Fayyum,  Egypt. 

1.  Proc.  Soc.  Antig.  Loud.,  2  ser.,  V,  474. 

2.  Faussett's  "  Inventorium  Sepulchrale,"  Plate  xvi,  tigs.  14,  15. 

3.  There  is  one  complete  armlet  (in  Group  104)  and  another  imperfect  (in 
Group  110),  in  the  Joslin  Collection.  One,  in  the  Jarmin  Collection,  is  of  the 
same  type,  but  of  heavy  make.  Another  (general  collection  mcxxxiv)  has  a 
small  bronze  "box"  attached.  The  Museum  also  contains  a  very  small  speci- 
men, formed  from  a  fiat  band  of  bronze  with  slightly  corrugated  outer  face, 
which  may  probably  be  of  later  date  (Jarmin  Collection). 

4.  Bonner  Jahrbucher,  111/112,  1904,  Plate  xxxtii,  fig.  70.  Another  is 
figured  in  Grivaud  de  la  Vincelle,  Plate  lxx. 
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In  April,  1910,  another  extended  skeleton  was  found  at  Hj 
Pnckington,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  feet  to  the  south  of  I 
that  previously  described.    The  head  was  to  the  s.w.,  resting  1 
on  its  side  and  facing  w.n.w.    The  right  hand  was  in  front  I] 
of  the  face;  the  left  arm  straight  down  by  the  side.    The  I 
skeleton  was,  like  the  other,  at  a  depth  of  18ins.  below  the 
surface.    There  were  no  associated  "  finds,"  except  a  smooth  ! 
pebble  found  near  by  ;  a  similar  pebble  was  found  near  the  ij 
other  skeleton. 

The  skull  and  long-bones  of  this  Romano-British  skeleton 
were  removed  to  Taunton  Museum  and  repaired.  The  chief 
skull  measurements  are  as  follows  :  — 


Horizontal  Circumference 

568 

/  Vertical 

..  350 

Max.  Length — 

Arcs  |  Frontal 

..  304 

Glabello-occipital  

205 

•  Parietal 

..  370 

Ophryo-occipital  ... 

203 

Least  Frontal  Width  . . . 

..  103 

Max.  Breadth  ...       ...  ... 

143 

Bi-stephanic  Breadth ... 

..  126 

Cephalic  Index — 

Bi-auricular  Breadth  ... 

..  Ill 

G.  0.  Length  and  Breadth 

698 

Ext.  Bi-orbital  Breadth 

..  107 

0.  0.  Length  and  Breadth 

704 

Int.  Bi-orbital  Breadth 

..  96 

Basion  to  Bregma   

148 

Bi-zygomatic  Breadth 

..  115 

Height  Index — 

Bi-maxillary  Breadth 

83* 

By  Glab.  Occip.  Length  ... 

722 

Ext.  Bi-alveolar  Breadth 

..  60 

By  Oph.  Occip.  Length  ... 

729 

Bigonial  Breadth 

..  86 

Basion  to  Nasion 

115 

Bi-mandibular  Breadth 

..  75 

Basion  to  Alveolar  Point 

106 

Height  at  Symphysis 

..  31* 

Alveolar  Index   

921 

Nasio-Bregmatic  Length 

..  118 

Nasal  Height  ... 

50 

Nasio- Alveolar  Length 

..  71 

Orbital  Height   

32 

Nasio-Mental  Length 

..  124 

Measurements  in  Millimetres.      *  Approximate.      Sex,  probably  Male. 


From  the  cephalic  index  (glabello-occipital)  it  is  seen  that 
the  individual  was  hyperdolichocephalic,  or  very  long-headed.1  j 
For  the  Romano-British  period  this  is  an  unusually  long  head. 
Referring  to  the  Pitt-Rivers  excavations  we  find  that,  of  the 
seventeen  measured  skeletons  found  in  the  Romano-British 
settlement  at  Woodyates,  only  one  had  a  skull  as  long  as  the  I 
Puckington  example.    Of  the  skeletons  found  in  the  Romano- 


1.  The  cephalic  index  (ophryo-occipital)  would  show  the  individual  to  be 
dolichocephalic  (long-headed). 
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British  village  of  Rotherley,  only  three  out  of  the  thirteen 
measured  skulls  had  a  lower  cephalic  index  than  the  Puck- 
ington skull.  Of  the  fourteen  measured  skeletons  from  the 
Romano-British  village  of  Woodcuts,  none  were  so  long- 
headed as  the  skull  under  consideration. 

The  following  long-bones  only  were  sufficiently  perfect  for 
measurement  : — 

Right  Tibia   .       .       .       length  350mm. 
Right  Humerus      .       .  ,,       316  „ 

Left  Radius    ...  „       240  „.  approx. 

The  stature  of  the  individual,  if  male,  was  oft.  3ins.  (accord- 
ing to  Rollet's  method).  The  right  arm  was  rather  long  in 
proportion  to  the  right  leg. 
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Cangter  anD  ®tt)raltat\ 


BY  J.  HOUGHTON  SPENCER. 


LTHOUGH  both  these  names  are  connected  with  the 


suburbs  of  Taunton,  the  former  is  much  more  familiar 
to  its  inhabitants,  as  the  site  of  the  Gas  Works,  than  the 
latter,  which  is  now  but  the  name  of  a  portion  of  a  field 
belonging  to  Long  Run  Farm.  Both  are  in  the  parish  of 
Bishop's  Hull.  The  district  known  as  "  Tangier "  is  near, 
and  to  the  west  of,  Taunton  Castle,  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  the  mill-stream  ;  while  the  field  bearing  the  name  "  Gib- 
raltar "  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Tone,  rather  less 
than  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  Market  House. 

It  is  known  how  "  Tangier  "  obtained  its  name,  and  that, 
and  other  circumstances,  may  afford  a  clue,  as  suggested  by 
Major  R.  Stuart  Clarke,  to  the  origin  of  the  local  "Gibraltar." 

"The  second  regiment  of  foot,  of  which  the  notorious  Kirke 
was  colonel,  and  which  was  in  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  and 
marched  with  him  to  Taunton,  was  formed  from  four  regi- 
ments disbanded  at  Tangier,  where  they  had  been  in  garrison, 
and  was  called  'The  Tangier  Regiment'"  (Savage's  History 

of  Taunton,  p.  541)  "When  Jeffreys  opened  his 

bloody  commission  at  Taunton,  this  regiment  composed  his 
guards,  and  was  cantoned  on  the  piece  of  ground  west  of  the 
Castle,  which  has,  ever  since,  been  called  Tangier,  from  the 
name  of  this  regiment "  (ibid,  p.  542). 

These  particulars  given  by  Savage  are  not  quite  accurate, 
for  there  were  two  Tangier  regiments,  both  of  which  were 
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stationed  at  Taunton,  but  not  at  the  same  time  ;  that  com- 
manded by  Kirke  was  ordered  away  before  the  judge  and  his 
fellows  arrived,  although  it  is  possible  an  escort  might  have 
been  left  behind,  as  explained  by  Colonel  John  Davis,  f.s.a., 
in  his  History  of  the  Second  Queen  $  Royal  Regiment,  now  the 
Queen 's  ( Royal  West  Surrey )  Regiment,  1895,  from  Vol.  II 
of  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : — 

"  As  a  matter  of  history,  it  was  the  Queen  Consort's  Regi- 
ment, now  the  4th  King's  Own,  that  was  ordered  to  escort 
Jeffreys  on  his  circuit.  This  regiment  was  called  the  2nd 
Tangiers  Regiment,  and  this,  therefore,  explains  the  common 
error  of  confounding  it  with  Kirke's  Regiment — one  was 
E  Queen  Dowager's  Regiment,'  the  other  the  '  Queen  Consort's 
Regiment,'  and  both  were  Tangiers  Regiments."  

"  The  Queen  Consort's  Regiment  was,  on  the  29th  August, 
ordered  to  march  from  Portsmouth  to  Taunton.  The  order, 
sent  to  Colonel  Charles  Trelawney,  directed  him  to  start  on 
Tuesday,  1st  September  (O.S.),  for  Southampton,  fifteen  miles  ; 
2nd,  Dunckton,  thirteen  miles  ;  3rd,  Salisbury,  eight  miles  ; 
4th,  to  rest ;  5th,  Shaftesbury,  eighteen  miles  ;  6th  rest ;  7th, 
Wincanton,  ten  miles  ;  8th,  Ilchester,  eleven  miles  ;  9th,  Lang- 
port,  nine  miles  ;  10th,  Taunton,  ten  miles"  (p.  44). 1 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  Kirke's  regiment 
was  the  "  Queen  Dowager's  Regiment,"  the  second,  Queen's 
Royal  Regiment,  now  the  Queen's  (Royal  West  Surrey) 
Regiment.  Trelawney's  was  the  "  Queen  Consort's  Regi- 
ment," now  the  4th  King's  Own.  Both  regiments  were  at 
Sedgmoor,  and  the  former  remained  at  Taunton  until  the  end 
of  August,  but  left  before  Jeffreys  arrived  ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Trelawney's  regiment,  which  was  ordered,  on  29th 
August,  1685,  to  march  from  Portsmouth  to  Taunton,  to  form 
Jeffreys'  escort. 

Tangier,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  seaport  of  Morocco, 
on  a  small  bay  or  inlet  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  it  was 

1.    Marching  Orders,  Vol.  II,  pp.  26-27. 
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part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  infanta  of 
Portugal,  whom  Charles  II  married  in  1662,  and  was  held 
by  England  until  1683. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  "  Gibraltar,"  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  map  attached  to  Toulmin's  u  History  of 
Taunton,"  dated  1791,  the  name  appears  near  the  River  Tone, 
in  the  position  before  indicated,  in  connection  with  a  building. 
In  the  ordnance  map  dated  1809,  the  name  appears  as  Gib- 
raltar, and  a  building  with  small  enclosure  is  shown  on  the 
river  bank,  with  a  branch  road  leading  to  it  from  the  main 
road  from  Taunton  to  Wellington. 

In  a  tracing  from  a  map  dated  1835,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  H.  R.  Goddard,  a  field  adjoining  the  river,  with  an  adja- 
cent pond  (see  Fig.  1),  is  numbered  386,  which  is  the  number 
in  the  tithe  apportionment  of  the  parish  of  Bishop's  Hull, 
1842,  of  a  meadow  named  "  Gibraltar,"  which  is  described  as 
follows  :— 

A.   R.  p. 

386    Gibraltar    ...    meadow     ...      1    1  20 
Pit    waste        ...  1  18 


1    2  38 

and  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  Long  Run  Farm  to  Mr. 
Gillham,  dated  29th  December,  1900,  the  following  is  the 
description  of  the  two  parts  :  — 

A.    R.  P. 

386  Gibraltar  and  the  Pit  ...  1  2  38 
The  name  "  Gibraltar  "  is  still  retained  on  the  farm,  but  the 
original  S.w.  fence  of  the  meadow  has  been  removed  and  an 
iron  fence  erected,  on  a  different  line,  so  as  to  include  a  part 
of  the  meadow  385  with  386.  The  name,  therefore,  can  be 
traced  from  at  least  1791  to  1911 — a  period  of  120  years. 

A  workman  in  Mr  Gillham's  employ  states  that  his  father 
told  him  that  he  remembered  a  mill  in  this  locality,  which  had 
since  been  pulled  down;   and  Samuel  Thomas  told  Major 
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Clarke  that  he  understood  the  mill  was  a  flax  mill  ;  and  close 
by  is  a  ford  where  he  himself  had  crossed  the  river  with  horse 
and  waggon.  The  small  island,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  does  not  now 
exist  as  an  island,  but  its  position  can  be  identified,  and  the 
river  is  now  fordable  between  it  and  "  Gibraltar  "  at  more 
points  than  one. 


CH  Al  NS 


Fig.  1.  Sketch  from  the  map  of  1835,  to  which  have  been  added  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  road  from  a  to  c,  the  Fords,  the  Mill-stream  forming  one 
boundary  of  "Gibraltar,"  and  the  approximate  line  of  the  fosse;  also,  tenta- 
tively, the  position  of  the  Bridge,  Mill  (m),  and  other  buildings  (b.  b). 
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Miss  Jacobs,  of  Bishop's  Hull,  whose  parents  occupied 
Roughmoor  Mill,  situated  on  the  Norton  brook,  but  now  dis- 
used, remembers  her  mother,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  I 
about  eleven  years  since,  telling  them  as  children  about  a  little 
old  mill  which  stood  on  Long  Run  Farm,  and  they  used  to  i 
cross  over  to  it  on  a  plank  from  their  side  of  the  river,  i.e., 
its  left  bank. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Angersleigh,  brother  of  Miss  Jacobs,  also 
told  Major  Clarke  that  he  remembers  the  road  or  ford  across 
the  river  at  "  Gibraltar,"  where  his  parents  told  him  a  mill 
once  stood  and  a  bridge  crossed  the  Tone  there, — probably  a 
foot-bridge.    They  told  him  that  it  was  carried  away  in  a  \ 
flood  and  replaced  by  a  plank,  which  he  himself  remembers  ; 
he  points  out  the  exact  spot  on  the  Roughmoor  side,  where  a  J 
slight  hollow  now  marks  where  he  considers  the  bridge  crossed  j 
the  river  and  remembers  the  posts  which  indicated  the  position  j 
of  the  bridge.    It  was  customary  well  within  his  time  for  i 
waggons  and  horses  to  cross  by  the  ford. 

These  statements  are  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  building 
is  shown  upon  the  two  older  maps  before  referred  to  ;  and  in  ! 
the  case  of  the  map  of  1809  a  road  is  shown  running  to  the  j 
river,  from  the  direction  of  the  main  road,  adjoining  the  en- 
closure  in  which  the  building  is  situated.    This  road,  which  1 
may  have  been  used  in  connection  with  the  ford  before  alluded 
to,  does  not  now  extend  beyond  the  gate  leading  to  Long  Run 
Farm-house ;  the  portion  from  a  to  c,  Fig.  1,  which  is  sug- 
gested was  the  original  line,  does  not  now  exist  as  a  road. 

The  map  of  1809  also  shows  a  road  running  from  Rough- 
moor  Farm-house  to  a  point  near  Frieze  Hill  by  Weir  Lodge, 
which  is  an  old  farm-house  altered  and  improved  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  who  resided  there.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  road  passed  between  Weir  Lodge  and  Ij 
Frieze  Hill  Cottage,  where  a  cartway  still  exists  leading  I 
from  the  main  road  to  the  fields. 

Weirfield  House,  which  has  been  built  within  the  last  fifty 
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years,  probably  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  road 
leading  to  Roughmoor.  This  road,  which  cannot  now  be 
traced  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  the  town  beyond  the 
field  known  as  Great  Roughmoor,  at  one  time,  when  the 
bridge  stood  and  the  ford  was  frequently  used,  must  have 
formed  a  shorter  way,  in  conjunction  with  the  "Gibraltar" 
lane,  from  the  Bishop's  Hull  road  to  Staplegrove  and  Norton 
Fitzwarren  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  northern  part  of  Taunton 
on  the  other. 

The  eleven  and  a  half  acre  field  adjoining  "  Gibraltar," 
numbered  387  on  the  tithe  map,  is  named  "  Newley,"  and  in 
1830  belonged  to  the  Roughmoor  estate.  In  the  tithe  com- 
mutation award,  1843,  it  is  described  as  belonging  to  and 
occupied  by  William  England.  It  must  have  been  severed 
from  the  Roughmoor  estate  between  these  two  dates,  leaving 
"  Gibraltar  "  as  the  only  field  belonging  to  that  estate  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river. 

Eli  Baker,  who  commenced  working  at  "  Gibraltar  "  fifty- 
four  years  ago,  pointed  out  the  line  which  he  was  told  the  old 
road  leading  from  the  main  road  from  Taunton  to  Wellington 
took,  from  where  it  now  ends  at  the  gate  leading  to  Long 
Run  Farm,  through  "  Newley,"  and  by  a  ford  across  the  tail 
of  the  mill-pond.  He  also  pointed  out  the  place  where  he  was 
told  the  mill  stood,  and  thinks  it  probable  that  the  mill  stream, 
following  the  existing  depression  on  one  side,  with  the  river 
on  the  other,  made  "  Gibraltar  "  an  island.  This  is  confirmed 
by  an  old  map,  undated,  of  "  the  Country  seven  miles  round 
Taunton,"  upon  which  "  Gibraltar  "  is  shown  as  an  island. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  river  was  forded 
by  the  tenant  of  Roughmoor  Farm,  when  "Gibraltar"  be- 
longed to  that  farm,  and  he  carried  the  hay  from  it  across  the 
river. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  bridge,  he  considers  that 
it  was  nearer  the  site  of  the  mill  than  where  Mr.  Jacobs 
placed  it,  and  some  masonry  still  existing  close  to  the  left 
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bank  of  the  river  and  the  foundations,  apparently,  of  a  pier  I 
in  the  stream,  pointed  out  by  the  Kev.  H.  G.  Rogers,  the  j 
owner  of  Roughmoor  Farm,  would  tend  to  confirm  this. 

The  pier,  the  foundation  of  which  was  clearly  visible  when  \ 
the  water  was  low  (17th  October,  1911),  was  probably  built  ji 
as  a  central  support  to  the  bridge,  but,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  current  on  the  left  bank,  the  foundation  is  now  nearer  the  j 
right  bank  than  the  left ;  and  by  the  same  means  a  mass  of  I 
masonry,  which  may  have  formed  part  of  a  retaining-wall  in 
connection  with  the  bridge,  has  been  detached  from  the  left  1 
bank  and  overturned. 

Major  Clarke  has  also  ascertained  from  Mr.  Gillham  that 
there  were  remains  of  masonry  on  his  side  of  the  river,  which  ( 
he  himself  had  had  removed,  so  that  on  both  banks  and  in  the  | 
stream  traces  of  building  have  been  found. 

It  appears  probable  from  the  old  maps  and  from  the  uneven 
state  of  the  ground  that  there  were  other  buildings  besides  the  j 
mill  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.    They  are  marked  ten-  L 
tatively  thus  :  M.  for  mill,  and  B.B.  for  the  other  buildings  in 
Fig.  1. 

In  the  Exchequer  of  Taunton  Castle  are  preserved,  amongst 
other  records  of  the  Manor  of  Taunton  Deane,  those  of  the  I 
tything  of  Hull,  in  which  tything  both  "  Tangier  "  and  "  Gib- 
raltar "  are  situated. 

In  a  "surrender"  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
dated  8th  August,  1834,  by  the  Rev.  Loftus  Anthony  Cliffe, 
of  Woodbine  Cottage,  within  the  parish  of  Bishop's  Hull, 
certain  land,  apparently  the  site  of  Woodbine  Cottage,  is  said 
to  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  "  road  or  way  leading  from  the 
turnpike  road  from  Taunton  to  Wellington,  to  "Gibralter;" 
and  in  another  "surrender,"  dated  7th  June,  1833,  by  John 
Petten,  of  Rumwell,  a  similar  description  is  given  of  this  road, 
thus  showing  that  at  that  time  "  Gibralter  "  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  house,  which  was  much  smaller  than  the 
present  one,  upon  Long  Run  Farm.    "Gibralter"  is  also 
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mentioned  in  connection  with  this  road  in  earlier  documents, 
dated  1803  and  1805. 

Woodbine  Cottage  is  a  house  situated  at  the  corner  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  road  leading  to  "Gibraltar"  with  the 
main  road  to  Wellington,  and  now  marked  on  the  ordnance 
map  as  Woodbine  Lodge. 

"Gibraltar"  was  a  part  of  the  Roughmoor  estate  until 
about  1860,  when  it  was  sold,  because  it  was  the  only  part  of 
that  estate  then  remaining  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
In  a  valuation  by  Mr.  John  Easton,  dated  5th  November, 
1830,  it  is  referred  to  as  "Gibraltar  plot — meadow,"  and  no 
reference  is  made  to  any  building  there,  or  in  the  adjoining 
field  named  "  Newley,"  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  owner,  so  that  the  inference  is  that  the  mill  or  other 
building  must  have  been  pulled  down  between  1809  —the  date 
of  the  ordnance  map  which  shows  a  building — and  the  valua- 
tion of  1830,  which  does  not  mention  any  building  as  standing 
upon  "  Gibraltar  "  or  "  Newdey."  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  nearly  triangular  plateau  adjoining  "  Gibraltar,"  the  pit  or 
pond  forming  its  apex  ;  and  there  are  indications  that  it  may 
have  been  entirely  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  as  sketched  approxi- 
mately in  Fig.  1 . 

Between  this  fosse  and  the  river  there  are  signs  of  another 
fosse  which  was  the  mill  stream,  marking  the  south-west 
boundary  of  that  portion  of  the  field  which  still  retains  the 
name  "  Gibraltar." 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  name  "  Gibraltar "  was  originally 
restricted  to  the  acre  and  three-quarters  (nearly)  to  which  it 
is  now  applied  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  it  would  include  the 
plateau,  which  was  adapted  for  defence  and  was  entrenched, 
and  probably  occupied  as  a  military  work  during  the  siege  of 
Taunton  ;  and,  as  there  is  a  ford  near,  it  might  have  been 
a  post  to  guard  the  ford,  as  suggested  by  Major  Clarke. 

Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  having  visited  the  spot,  has  given 
it  as  his  opinion  that  there  are  traces  of  artificial  work  there, 
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and  that  the  various  irregularities  in  the  surface  are  not 
natural,  thus  supporting  the  suggestion  that  it  may  have  been 
a  military  post  with  fosse.  There  is  a  difference  of  about 
eight  feet  between  the  level  of  the  plateau  at  its  north-west 
corner  and  the  present  bottom  of  the  fosse,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  deeper  originally,  and  has  become  silted  up. 

In  the  adjoining  field,  No.  384,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the,  river  near  the  island,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  irregular. 
There  are  also  some  hollows  in  the  ground  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  near  its  left  bank,  which  were  at  one  time  much 
deeper,  of  which  Mr.  Jonathan  Barrett,  of  Taunton,  says  that 
he  was  told  by  his  father  some  sixty  years  ago  that  they  were 
made  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Taunton,  and  that  they  ex- 
tended formerly  much  further  than  they  do  now  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tangier.    They  are  indicated  thus,  -I-  +,  in  Fig.  L. 

Could  these  have  been  shelter  pits,  a  first  line  of  defence 
from  which  musketeers  might  retire  by  the  bridge  to  an  en- 
trenched position  which  even  now  exists  at  "  Gibraltar,"  and 
probably  then  existed  also  at  "  Tangier  ?  "  It  is  suggested 
that  the  mill  having  been  pulled  down,  the  bridge  swept  away 
and  the  road,  consequently,  leading  to  them  and  the  ford 
falling  into  disuse,  this  earthwork  being  then  the  most  im- 
portant feature,  as  the  original  Long  Run  Farmhouse  was 
only  a  small  building,  gave  its  name,  "  Gibraltar,"  to  the 
locality  generally.  The  question  will  be  asked  why  the 
earthwork  should  have  been  thus  named. 

Major  Clarke,  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  subject,  sug- 
gests the  following  as  an  explanation  : — The  Tangier  Regi- 
ment,  or  Regiments,  fresh  from  Tangier,  and  from  its  proximity 
to  Gibraltar,  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  "  the  Rock  "  in  their 
minds,  which,  at  that  time,  although  not  in  British  hands,  was 
regarded  throughout  Europe  as  impregnable,  occupied  as  we 
know,  the  ground  ever  since  called  from  that  circumstance 
"Tangier,"  which  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  River  Tone  and 
the  stream  leading  to  the  Town  Mills.    They  would,  therefore, 
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have  looked  across  the  waters  of  the  Tone,  which  here  bends 
considerably,  to  the  next  fortified  point,  which  would  remind 
them  of  Gibraltar. 

A  reference  to  Fig.  2  will  show  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  posts  and  the  connection  of  "Gibraltar"  with  the  Welling- 
ton Road. 

When  the  camp  was  formed  at  "Tangier,"  steps  would 
naturally  be  taken  for  its  safety,  and  as  there  was  a  ford 
across  the  river  a  little  distance  up  stream,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered advisable,  strategically,  to  place  an  outpost  there,  to 
guard  against  any  surprise  from  that  point,  as  a  road  from 
the  main  road  on  the  south  led  to  the  ford  ;  and  as  the  posi- 
tion would  be  considered  suitable,  an  earthwork,  either  con- 
structed then,  or  an  earlier  one  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  Castle  was  besieged,  would  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable,  under  the  circum- 
stances before  explained,  that  such  a  name  as  "  Gibraltar  " 
would  suggest  itself,  as  the  position  must  have  been  one  of 
some  importance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  a  part  of  an  old  road 
leading  from  the  main  road  from  Taunton  to  Wellington,  to  a 
bridge  and  ford,  thus  giving  convenient  access  to  the  northern 
portion  of  the  town  from  the  south,  should  have  been  obliter- 
ated, leaving  only  that  part  open  which  leads  to  Long  Run 
Farmhouse.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  want  of 
a  more  direct  line  of  communication  from  the  Bishop's  Hull 
road,  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  town  has  been  felt  in 
subsequent  years,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  supply  that  want 
by  so  laying  out  Portland  Street  on  one  side,  and  St.  John's 
Road  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tone,  that  they  might  eventu- 
ally be  joined  by  bridging  both  the  river  and  the  mill-stream. 

The  land  lying  between  these  two  water-courses,  to  the  west 
of  the  Gas  Works,  belonged  to  Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Hard  will, 
and  upon  their  selling  a  portion  of  it  to  the  Gas  Company 
some  years  ago,  it  was  arranged  that  the  new  boundary  should 
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be  in  a  segmental  line  so  as  to  afford  a  convenient  means  of 
connecting  Portland  Street  with  a  prolongation  of  St.  John's 
Road.  The  ordnance  map,  scale  six  inches  to  one  mile, 
clearly  shows  this  intention. 

The  ford  remains  and  considerable  traces  of  an  earthwork, 
but  both  mill  and  bridge  have  disappeared,  and  the  road 
leading  to  them  cannot  now  be  traced  beyond  the  entrance 
gate  to  Long  Run  Farm,  so  that,  of  this  at  one  time  not  un- 
important place,  the  name  only  is  now  retained  in  a  portion  of 
one  field  which  is  called  "  Gibraltar  plot." 


The  following  may  be  given  as  a  possible  reason  for  the 
closing  of  this  road  :  — 

When  the  branch  of  the  Grand  Western  Canal  was  made, 
leading  from  the  main  canal  to  the  river  below  French  Weir, 
it  must  have  cut  in  two  the  old  road  from  Roughmoor  to 
Frieze  Hill  ;  and  the  bridge  at  "  Gibraltar "  having  been 
swept  away,  and  the  mill  pulled  down,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  same  reason  for  replacing  the  bridge  as  there  was 
before  the  canal  was  made,  for,  since  then,  direct  access  to 
Frieze  Hill  by  this  road  was  not  possible. 

This  being  the  case  the  road  adjoining  Newley  would  no 
longer  be  required  and,  consequently,  the  land  occupied  by  it 
would  be  thrown  into  that  field  when  it  was  separated  by  sale 
from  the  Roughmoor  estate. 


Report  on  GErcatmtion  ©Hotk  at  TBunscombe, 
ftOeare,  Somerset 


BY  ALBANY  F.  MAJOR, 


Hon.  Sec.,  Earthworks  Committee,  Congress  of  Archceological  Societies. 


OCAL  tradition  has  long  reported  that  there  was  a  ship 


-J — *  or  boat  buried  in  the  marshes  of  the  River  Axe  near 
Brinscombe,  a  hamlet  between  Weare  and  Wedmore.  Mr. 
F.  C.  Gadd,  who  has  lived  all  his  life  only  some  200  yards 
from  the  site  of  the  supposed  boat,  and  whose  father  held  the 
farm  before  him,  has  known  the  report  as  long  as  he  can 
remember.  The  site  is  in  a  rhine  separating  the  marsh,  now 
meadow,  from  the  accommodation  road  leading  along  what 
was  once  the  foreshore  of  the  Isle  of  Wedmore  to  "  The 
Woods,"  Mr.  Gadd's  farm.  The  ground  on  the  island  side 
of  the  road  slopes  upward  very  sharply. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  rhine  was  being  cleared  out  near 
the  place  where  the  vessel  was  supposed  to  be,  the  workmen 
came  upon  upright  posts,  some  planking,  and  a  cylindrical  piece 
of  timber,  which  they  believed  to  be  ribs,  part  of  the  side  or 
deck,  and  the  mast  of  a  boat.  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  of  Bridg- 
water, brought  the  discovery  to  the  notice  of  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Whistler,  then  Vicar  of  Stockland,  as  representing  the  Somer- 
setshire Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society,  and  the 
writer,  who  visited  the  spot  together  in  1908  and  made  en- 
quiries. The  result  seemed  to  point  to  the  possibility  of  a 
built  vessel  being  buried  there,  and,  as  the  spot  was  over  half- 
a-mile  from  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  any  such  vessel  would 
necessarily  be  of  very  ancient  date. 
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The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Meare  Lake  Village 
Committee,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  further  investigations 
in  the  summer  of  1911,  while  the  excavations  at  Meare  were 
in  progress,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  remains  be- 
longed to  a  vessel  or  not.  Further  enquiries  made  on  the  spot 
by  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder  threw 
considerable  doubt  on  the  popular  belief ;  but  in  order  to  de- 
cide the  matter  once  for  all,  it  was  decided  to  make  an  explor- 
atory investigation,  which  the  writer  undertook  to  supervise. 

The  work  was  carried  out  under  considerable  difficulties. 
Two  workmen  were  engaged,  but  owing  to  the  demands  of 
hay-making,  only  one  was  available.  As  a  result  of  this  it 
was  impossible  to  adopt  the  quickest  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  working,  viz.,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
rhine,  as  the  constant  inflow  of  water  was  more  than  the  work- 
man could  cope  with  single-handed.  So  the  cutting  had  to  be 
made  in  the  bank  parallel  with  the  rhine. 

The  soil  was  alluvium  throughout,  and  there  Avas  no  trace 
of  peat.  From  a  depth  of  3ft.  to  3ft.  6ins.  onwards  it  was  full 
of  small  shells  with  many  water-worn  stones.  At  3ft.  9ins. 
the  top  of  a  wooden  pile  was  exposed  at  the  extreme  corner  of 
the  cutting  on  the  side  nearest  the  rhine  ;  and  from  4ft.  6ins. 
downwards  many  fragments  of  wood  were  found,  some  of 
considerable  size.  Among  them  were  branches  of  trees  and 
two  or  three  pieces  of  wood  which  had  been  worked.  The 
cutting  was  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  8ft.  9ins.  at  its 
deepest  point,  and  was  prolonged  at  the  end  where  the  wooden 
pile  was  found.  The  latter,  which  was  oins.  by  3ins.  square, 
was  embedded  in  shingle,  projecting  some  4ft.  above  it.  At- 
tached to  it  on  the  side  away  from  the  road,  was  a  2-in.  plank, 
14ins.  broad,  set  flat  against  it  some  2ft.  below  the  top  of  the 
pile.  This  crossed  the  corner  of  the  cutting  diagonally,  and 
it  could  not  be  determined  how  far  it  went ;  while  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  a  satisfactory  examination,  or  to  find  out 
how  it  was  fastened  to  the  pile  owing  to  the  constant  flow  of 
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water  into  the  cutting.  But  the  diggers  satisfied  themselves 
that  there  were  no  other  planks  below  this, — only  the  shingle 
of  which  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  consisted.  Both  plank  and 
post  were  perfectly  straight,  and  could  not  have  belonged  to  a 
vessel.  Amongst  the  shingle  at  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  was 
a  lump  of  Draycott  stone. 

The  specimens  of  shells  perfect  enough  for  identification 
comprised  the  following  varieties: — LimncBa  palustris,  Limncea 
j)eregra,  Limncea  truncatula,  Planorbis  spirorlris.  They  were 
in  bad  condition,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  specimens  out 
whole,  so  there  may  have  been  other  species  present.  There 
was  certainly  one  large  fragment  of  a  bivalve  shell,  probably 
belonging  to  a  large  fresh-water  mussel. 

Obviously  the  excavations  had  reached  what  was  the  fore- 
shore of  the  old  bed  of  the  Axe,  at  the  remote  period  when 
the  river-bed  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Mendips  to  the 
Isle  of  Wedmore,  either  in  the  form  of  an  estuary  or  of  a 
tidal  broad.  The  presence  of  so  many  fresh-water  shells 
shows  that  at  this  point  the  water  can  hardly  have  been  more 
than  brackish.  The  pile,  with  attached  plank,  may  only  have 
been  part  of  a  post  and  rail  fence,  such  as  is  put  round  a 
watering-place  for  cattle.  But  it  was  found  by  probing  that 
there  was  more  buried  woodwork  between  it  and  the  road,  and 
the  former  discovery  of  posts,  etc.,  in  the  rhine  at  the  same 
spot  suggests  that  it  may  have  formed  part  of  a  staging  of 
some  sort,  perhaps  a  landing-stage  on  the  foreshore.  The 
wooden  fragments  found  were  exactly  such  drift-wood  as  would 
collect  against  a  structure  on  the  beach. 

There  the  matter  had  to  be  left.  To  determine  the  exact 
nature  and  dimensions  of  the  structure  would  have  required 
two  or  three  men  at  least,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  contending 
with  the  inflowing  water.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  result 
would  have  been  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  cost  and 
labour,  while  the  object  of  the  Meare  Committee  had  been 
attained,  when  the  fact  was  established  that  the  remains  did 
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not  belong  to  a  vessel.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder  twice  visited 
the  excavations  and  agreed  that  this  point  had  been  con- 
clusively proved. 

To  those  who  were  inclined  to  believe  in  the  tradition,  the 
result  must  needs  be  disappointing.  But  even  they  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  have  ascertained 
the  facts  and  to  have  disposed  of  a  phantom  which  might 
have  continued  to  beguile  enthusiastic  archaeologists ;  while 
students  of  the  past  history  of  Somerset  will  doubtless  value 
the  evidence  that  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  former  condition 
of  the  valley  of  the  Axe.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  so  late 
as  the  time  of  Mr.  Gadd's  father  the  tide,  which  is  now  kept 
back  by  flood-gates  at  Bleadon,  used  to  run  up  the  Axe  past 
Clewer,  so  that  barges  could  bring  coal  up  to  Clewer  itself. 

In  conclusion,  thanks  are  due  on  behalf  of  the  Meare  Com- 
mittee to  Mr.  C.  O.  Fry,  the  owner,  and  Mr.  R.  Clapp,  of 
Alston,  the  tenant  of  the  land  on  which  the  excavation  took 
place  ;  also  to  Mr.  Gradd  and  his  family  for  the  invaluable 
assistance  they  rendered  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
not  least  to  Mr.  Whistler,  who  unluckily  was  unable  to  take 
charge  of  the  excavation  himself,  for  identifying  the  shells  and 
for  other  help. 
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BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  P.  GRESWELL,  F.R.G.S. 


RE  we  quite  sure  that  we  have  solved  the  question  of 


*  *  the  derivation  of  Glastonbury  as  a  place-name  ?  May 
I  quote  three  solutions  already  made  ? 

1.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (XII  Century)  says:  "That  place 
which  is  now  called  Glastonia  was  of  old  called  Insula  Ava- 
lonia.  For  it  is  an  Island  beset  by  marshes,  whence,  in  the 
British  tongue,  it  has  been  called  Inis-Avalon,  i.e.,  an  apple- 
bearing  island.  For  this  place  used  formerly  to  abound  in 
apples,  which,  in  the  British  tongue,  are  called  aval.  .  .  .  An 
old  name  was  also  Inis-witrin  in  the  British  tongue,  i.e.,  Insula 
Vitrea.  From  which  word  the  Saxons  coming  afterwards 
used  to  call  the  place  Glastingeburi.  For  s  Glas  '  is  in  their 
tongue,  '  vitrum '  and  e  Bury '  a  Castle  or  City." 

2.  Dr.  Edwin  Guest,  in  his  "  Origines  Celtics  "  (vol.  ii, 
p.  65),  has  the  following  conjecture:  "Glastonbury  was 
called  by  the  Welsh  as  early  as  the  VI  Century  Ynis  Wytrin 
(Malmesbury  Gesta,  i,  27),  that  is,  the  Glass  Island  ;  and  its 
Anglo-Saxon  name  was  Glsestinga  byrig,  i.e.,  the  Burgh  of 
the  Glasstings.  The  compound  gla3S  -  tings  was  probably 
formed  on  the  same  model  as  our  modern  hus- tings,  the 
latter  element  of  which  is  the  plural  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
thing,  a  council,  a  place  of  meeting  :  the  glaestings  may  have 
been  buildings  used  for  public  purposes,  whose  walls  were 
vitrified  (vitrum)  like  those  of  Gatacre  Hall.    Perhaps,  also, 
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the  story  of  the  "glass  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  "  which 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  older  Irish  legends  (Nennius, 
ch.  7),  may  have  originated  in  circumstances  of  the  like  kind. 
Though  I  know  of  no  well-authenticated  instance,  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  remains  of  such  vitrified  walls  may  be  still 
extant." 

3.  More  recently,  Canon  Scott  Holmes  writes,  in  his 
|  Wells  and  Glastonbury,"  p.  183  (Ancient  City  Series)  : — 
J  Westward,  thought  the  heathen  Celt,  were  the  souls  of 
the  departed  {e.g..  King  Arthur),  borne  by  mysterious  ferry- 
men to  the  Island  near  the  setting  of  the  Sun.  It  was  the 
Island  of  Glast,  or  of  Aval  or  Avallac,  for  such  were  the 
names  of  the  gods  who  held  sway  in  those  regions  of  darkness 
and  of  mystery.  They  thought  that  in  that  distant  isle  there 
was  a  mysterious  cauldron  of  regeneration  into  which  the  souls 
of  heroes  were  dipped  and  whence  they  sprang  into  a  new 
life,  healed  of  all  their  wounds,  in  the  shadowy  regions  of  the 
grave.  .  .  .  How  was  this  connected  with  Glastonbury  ?  .  .  . 
As  they  looked  across  from  the  highlands  of  Wiltshire  and 
saw  the  Island  peak  raise  itself  above  the  fogs  that  hung 
over  the  swamp,  it  was  an  Island  of  the  Western  Sea,  and 
such  an  Island  was  the  home  of  those  who  had  died.  Surely, 
there  was  the  realm  of  Glast  and  thither  was  the  abode  of 
Avallac." 

Some  of  these  derivations  strike  one  as  fanciful.  The 
I  Insula  Vitrea "  was  probably  a  descriptive  term,  and  as 
"Vitrum"  means  woad  as  well  as  glass  (Forcellinus),  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Island  may  have  not  been  so  called  from 
the  woad  that  grew  there.  Or  it  might  have  struck  the  eye 
as  being  of  a  woad  colour  :  "  Hoc  est  hyalino  seu  viridi 
colore."  The  uplifted  grassy  "  Tor "  looks  green  enough  at 
times,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  landmark  always. 

However  this  may  be,  I  think  we  must  get  rid  of  the  idea 
and  associations  of  Glass  or  of  vitrified  walls.  I  do  not  think 
any  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  Abbey 
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have  revealed  any  "Vitreous"  fragments  that  would  have 
satisfied  Dr.  Guest. 

May  I  suggest  a  simpler  and  more  direct  derivation,  and 
this,  to  follow  the  analogy  of  the  Welsh  "  Glasbury  " — surely 
a  kindred  form  of  "  Glaston  " — and  I  would  refer  the  reader 
to  Professor  Lloyd's  explanation  of  the  place-name  Glasbury 
(History  of  Wales,  vol.  i,  p.  272).  "In  Brycheiniog  or  Brecon 
(the  Kingdom  of  Brychan)  was  Y  Clas  ar  Wy,  the  'clas'  or 
monastery  on  the  Wye,  which  the  English  call  Glasbury." 
In  early  Welsh  history  the  word  "Class"  is  constantly  used 
thus,  e.g.,  in  the  account  of  Cambro-British  Saints  there  was 
Sanctus  Kenider  de  Glesburi ;  in  Rhygyfarch's  Life  of  St. 
David,  "  Monastica  Classis,"  is  found,  and  means  a  corpus  or 
collegium  ;  there  is  Clas  Garmon  and  Clas  Bangor.  The 
Welsh  "  Clas  "  hived  off  many  kindred  communities.  So  did 
Glaston.  There  were  the  Seven  Islands,  and  the  Seven 
Churches,  and  the  Seven  Sisters  of  Polden.  But  the  magic 
of  the  old  "  Clas  "  bouud  them  together  in  obedience  to  the 
little  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  Satellite  Islands  were  (1)  Bekaria,  called  Parva 
Hibernia,  whither  Irish  pilgrims  turned  their  steps;  (2)  Fer- 
ramere  with  Westie,  i.e.,  West  Island,  now  corrupted  into 
West  Hay  :  (3)  Padnebeorge  or  Pathenesburg,  a  vine-growing 
Island  ;  (4)  Andredesey  (Ylond  or  Nilond),  so  called  from 
the  Ecclesiola  of  S.  Andrew  ;  (5)  Martinesei,  from  the  Eccle- 
siola  of  St.  Martin  ;  (6)  Godnei  or  Godney — each  island,  in 
its  way,  a  sanctuary  of  the  Faith  and  the  abode  of  Saints. 
But  they  circled  round  their  "  Delos,"  which  was  the  ancient 
"  Clas  "  under  the  shadow  of  the  Tor. 

Professor  Lloyd  (i,  205)  remarks  further  that  the  Welsh 
"  Clas  "  was  a  very  important  and  responsible  body  in  the 
early  Welsh  Church.  It  received  the  half  of  all  payments 
made  to  the  Church  ;  it  succeeded  to  the  moveable  property 
of  the  Abbot  when  he  died,  and  decided  finally  all  disputes 
arising  amongst  its  members.    Though  the  Claswyr  are  not 
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termed  monks,  but  canons,  the  title  of  their  chief  officer,  the 
Abbot,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  consumed  in  common 
the  revenues  of  the  Church,  afford  strong  evidence  that  the 
I  Clas  "  was  at  first  a  monastery  carrying  on  the  tradition  of 
the  Saints  as  at  Llanwit  in  Glamorgan.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  over-sea  connection  between  Glaston  and  Llanwit  was  a 
very  frequent  one  in  early  days,  and  that  one  "  Clas  "  may 
have  influenced  the  other.  This  upper  stretch  of  the  Severn 
Sea  was  the  well-known  region  of  the  Celtic  Sailor  Saints. 
(See  Greswell's  "Chapters' on  the  Early  History  of  Glas- 
tonbury.") 

Professor  Lloyd  (i,  275)  says  of  Llanilltud  :  "It  may  well 
have  been  a  Royal  burying-place,  for  its  Abbot  was  one  of  the 
three  great  Ecclesiastics  of  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff,  and  the 
revenues  of  its  6  clas  '  were  drawn  from  many  a  manor  of 
Morgannwg.  Across  the  Thaw  was  the  Cantref  of  Penychen, 
extending  as  far  as  the  Taff.  This  also  contained  two  eccle- 
siastical centres  of  first  rank,  the  one  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of 
Morgannwg,  the  other  at  Nant  Carfan  (corruptly  Llancarfan), 
the  principal  '  Clas  '  of  St.  Cadog,  and  a  match  in  affluence 
to  Llaniltud  Fawr.  The  Abbot  of  Llancarfan  ruled  over 
thirty-six  canons,  .  .  .  nothing  essentially  different  from  the 
organisation  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Llandaff.  The  place 
of  the  Abbot  was  taken  by  the  Bishop  ...  a  priest  of  Teilo 
represented  the  later  Dean  :  twenty-four  canons  formed  the 
'  Clas '  or  household  of  the  Saint." 

Elsewhere,  Professor  Lloyd  (i,  278)  notes  that  the  Church 
of  Gwynllyn  (now  St.  Woollas),  was  served  by  a  "  Clas." 
St.  Tathan  was  head  of  a  studium  or  college  of  the  same 
monastic  type  as  that  of  Illtud.  He  founded  a  "clas '  of  first 
rank,  of  which  the  Abbot  had  the  direction  ;  the  men  of 
Gwent  looked  on  him  as  a  father.  The  Latin  words — classis, 
studium,  sacerdos,  familia,  magister,  doctor,  and  even  confes- 
sor, as  applied  to  the  early  Welsh  Saints,  are  worth  noting. 
Surely  these  words  point  to  early  influence,  and  to  the  lan- 
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guage  and  civil  system  of  Rome,  long  before  the  coming  of 
the  Benedictine  monks,  indeed  to  a  long  and  somewhat  ob- 
scured chapter  of  pre-Augustinian  Christianity  in  this  land. 

What  is  more  natural  than  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  should 
describe  Glaston  as  really  the  "  ton  "  of  a  monastic  classis 
already  existing  ? 

Although  the  church  is  described  as  Glastingberiensis  in 
Domesday,  it  is  curious  to  note  how  little  this  spelling  stereo- 
typed the  name.  The  commonest  adjective  is  Glastoniensis, 
the  commonest  substantive  Glastonia.  (See  John  of  Glaston 
and  William  of  Malmesbury).  Bishop  Savaric  is  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Glaston  (Report  of  MSS.  of  Wells,  1885).  Glaston 
and  Glastonia  occur  in  Kirby's  Quest  and  the  Exchequer  Lay 
Subsidies,  whilst  "  Glaston  xii  Hides  "  survives  as  a  descrip- 
tive title  to  the  present  day.  It  would  seem  to  be  really  more 
correct  to  speak  and  write  of  the  great  monastery  as  "  Glas- 
ton "  always. 

For  those  who  lay  emphasis  upon  the  very  ancient  history 
of  Glaston,  a  derivation  which  links  it  with  Welsh  and  British 
Christianity  opens  up  many  points  of  interest.  The  Bene- 
dictines desired  of  course  to  blot  out  those  triumphs  of 
conversion  which  could  not  be  attributed  directly  to  Rome. 
In  "Classis"  we  see  of  course  a  Roman  word,  a  bequest  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  but  not  a  Roman  ecclesiastical  ex- 
pression. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  in  much  later  times  (1647-8)  the 
word  "  classis  "  was  adopted  under  the  Presbyterian  system, 
and  how  the  various  English  counties  were  divided  into 
"  Classes,"  with  power  of  ordination  ("A  History  of  the 
English  Church,"  by  William  A.  Shaw).  Under  the  "Classis 
of  Wells  and  Bruton "  came  Glaston,  and  John  Luffe  was 
"  Minister  of  the  two  Churches  in  the  Town  of  Glaston " 
(so  spelt).  But  neither  John  Luffe  nor  the  authors  of  the 
"  classical  system  "  realised  the  old  significance  of  the  "  Clas  1 
of  the  Welsh  or  British  Church. 
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The  above  derivation  of  Glaston  on  the  analogy  of  Glas- 
bury  links  the  history  of  the  island  monastery  with  Llaniltud 
and  South  Wales,  which  is  only  natural.  One  rumour  says 
that  the  Glaston  monks  tended  a  primitive  lighthouse  on  one 
of  the  Holms  islands  ("  Cambria  Sacra,"  by  Louis  Nedelec, 
p.  285).  If  so  the  journeyings  backwards  and  forwards  must 
have  been  frequent.  St.  Gildas  and  St.  Cadocus  were  known 
in  South  Wales  and  North  Somerset.  Was  not  St.  Gildas 
the  reputed  occupant  of  the  Steep  Holm  together  with  his 
"  familia  "  or  collegium  of  monks,  before  he  retired  to  Glaston, 
the  "  Tumulus  Sanctorum  "  ?  And  was  not  St.  Cadocus  con- 
nected with  the  Flat  Holm  ?  Island  stepping-stones  across 
the  Severn  Sea. 


Comb  ano  CUes  atuotnmg  TBarroto  ©urnep  Ctmrcfc 


BY  FRANCIS  WERE. 


MR.  MARTIN  GIBBS  having  personally  supervised  the 
resetting  of  these  tiles  during  1910,  their  present  ap- 
pearance becomes  matter  for  history  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  chronicled.  In  the  early  eighties,  during  the  laying  out  of 
the  Court  grounds,  the  tomb  and  tiles  were  discovered  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Court  Chapel  and  south  of  the  old  tower  ; 
they  were  buried  under  four  feet  of  earth  and  on  the  top  grew 
laurels.  In  the  course  of  laying  out  the  terrace  a  scaffold-pole 
destroyed  the  middle  of  the  tomb ;  and  previously  some  of  the 
old  inhabitants  knew  of  their  existence  whilst  making  a  water- 
drain,  which  caused  havoc  near  the  same  spot.  To  preserve 
them  Mr.  Gibbs  built  a  house  over,  and  boards  being  laid 
across,  the  house  was  used  as  a  vestry  during  the  restoration 
of  the  Church.  They  lie  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  east  end 
of  the  Chapel,  and  were  no  doubt,  being  on  the  same  level 
Avith  its  floor,  part  of  the  nave  of  the  Nun's  Church. 

In  the  Rev.  J.  A.  W.  Wadmore's  "History  of  Barrow 
Gurney"  (published  by  the  Northern  Branch  in  1897),  there 
is  a  plate  of  the  sketch  taken  of  them,  which  gives  a  fairly 
accurate  view  of  their  position  then  ;  though  since  I  have 
found  the  punctuation  was  with  the  letter  on  the  tile  and  not 
on  separate  tiles  ;  in  this  you  will  notice  the  sad  havoc  caused 
by  drain  and  scaffold-pole  across  and  below  the  middle  of  the 
tomb.    The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth  contributed  on  the  last  page 
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of  Vol.  xxix  of  the  Society's  Proceedings  an  account  of  them, 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer. 

The  sketch  shows  the  black  bordered  edges  of  the  tomb, 
inside  which  is  the  inscription,  "  Dame  .  ,  Joane  .  .  Dactone 
.  .  Gryst  .  .  Icy  .  .  Dieu  .  .  De  .  .  Sa  .  .  Alma  .  .  eyt  .  . 
Mercy  .  .,  in  Lombardic  capitals  ;   and  inside  that,  a  cross 


Fig.  1.    ?  Acton.    Horizontal  lines,  grey  blue.    Cross  bar  lines,  black. 

broken  at  its  lower  limb,  which  no  doubt  was  a  cross  calvary 
finishing  at  its  base  with  its  three  grades,  whilst  heraldic  tiles 
cover  the  remaining  space.  Outside,  forming  the  floor,  were 
at  the  head  of  the  tomb  a  large  quatrefoil  enclosed  in  a  succes- 
sion of  circles,  the  spaces  being  studded  with  quatrefoils  or 
crosses,  whilst  at  foot  and  around  were  groups  of  shields  and 
patterned  tiles  ;  with  again,  outside  these,  wider  black  borders 
enclosing  inscriptions,  the  letters  being  jumbled  up  together 
so  as  not  to  be  readable,  most  probably  memorials  of  nuns  or 
patrons  ;  and  outside  these  more  patterned  tiles. 
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The  heraldic  tiles  are  given  without  their  blazon  by  Mr. 
Scarth  as  Acton  (?),  Rodney,  Clare,  Patton  (?),  Berkeley, 
De  Mohun  (?).  Those  round  the  cross  on  the  tomb  by  their 
position  seem  to  point  out  that  they  were  quarterly  with  the 
cross,  viz.,  that  the  first  quarter  was  Acton  (?) ;  the  second, 
Rodney  (you  will  notice  there  are  four  blank  spaces  here  ; 
these  Mr.  Gibbs  has  filled  in  with  Acton  (?)  shields  and  so 
has  changed  the  symmetry) ;  the  third,  though  mixed,  Rodney 
extending  to  the  base  ;  the  fourth,  Acton  (?),  extending  to 
the  base.  The  question  is,  whether  these  tiles  have  been  re- 
laid  before  this  time,  and  instead  of  being  quarterly,  were 
arranged,  the  dexter  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  cross  with  Ac- 
ton (?),  and  the  sinister  side  with  Rodney,  in  which  case  Joan 
would  be  a  Rodney  married  to  an  Acton ;  but  if  quarterly,  it 
would  only  prove  that  an  heiress  of  Rodney  at  some  time  or 
other  married  an  Acton.  These  Acton  (?)  shields  (Fig.  1) 
are  remarkable,  since  they  are  the  Acton  coat  reversed,  which 
is  the  reason  of  Mr.  Scarth's  query,  since  they  read,  "Quarterly 
per  fess  indented  tincture  (pale  black)  and  metal  (most  like 
argent)  with  a  six-pointed  mullet  in  the  chief  of  the  second 
quarter  (black)  sable."  Whereas  the  true  Acton  (Fig.  2),  as 
given  by  Collinson,  n,  312,  in  the  window  over  the  altar, 
before  the  Gore's  remodelling  of  the  Church,  was,  "  Quarterly 
per  fess  indented  argent  and  azure  in  the  first  quarter  a  mullet 
gules."  The  six-pointed  mullet  in  the  Acton  (?)  shield,  gener- 
ally called  by  the  older  historians  "  a  starr,"  is  really  a  cadency 
mark  denoting  a  third  son,  and  as  these  tiles  would  be  circa 
Edward  III,  it  is  likely  to  be  an  early  example  of  its  use. 
When  I  first  saw  these  tiles  I  thought  they  might  have  been 
quarter  small  ones  fitted  together  by  an  unskilful  hand  to 
imitate  a  whole  Acton  (?)  instead  of  the  true  Acton,  but  at 
present  they  are  whole  tiles  ;  so  that  one  can  only  conjecture 
that  the  fault  was  the  potter's,  who  made  his  stamp  correctly 
and  forgot  that  when  stamped  it  would  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Gibbs  has  now  pushed  the  border  with  its  inscription 


The  Grave  of  Joan  D'Acton, 
as  restored. 
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close  up  to  the  broken  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  cross,  so  that 
the  tomb  has  lost  its  adult  character  (see  Plate). 

No  Dame  Joan  Acton  has  at  present  been  found;  "Richard 
Dacton  (thus  in  will)  miles,"  in  his  will,  dated  1388,  names  his 
wife  Margaret — she  may  have  been  his  second  wife;  but  there 
are  a  great  many  "  M's  "  and  "  R's  "  scattered  amongst  the 


Fig.  2.    Acton.    Vertical  lines,  red.    Horizontal  lines,  blue. 

lettered  tiles,  which  Mr.  Scarth  attributes  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  whom  the  Priory  was  dedicated,  and  one  of  the  inscriptions 
seemed  to  read,  "  Miserere  mei  Deus  Matilda."  Collinson 
gives  several  instances  of  Sir  Richard  Acton's  benefactions  to 
the  nunnery,  both  in  1362  and  1370  ;  whilst  in  his  account  of 
Chelvey,  he  says  "that  he  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  mon- 
astery (a  slight  lapsus)  of  Barrow"  ;  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  this  Joan  or  her  connection  with  his  family. 

The  Rodney  tiles  are  "  metal  (more  like  or)  three  eagles 
displayed  2  and  1  tinctured  "  (on  some  a  trace  of  gules). 
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Among  the  other  heraldic  tiles,  some  forming  patterned  | 
groups  and  others  singly,  are  the  Iloyal  Arms,  the  three  lions  | 
passant  guardant  in  pale ;  they  form  a  nice  pattern  enclosed  in  I; 
quatrefoil,  and  as  they  are  not  accompanied  with  the  fleur-de-  j 
lys  of  France,  possibly  represent  Henry  III,  or  the  first  two 
Kd  wards.    Berkeley,  "  Gules  a  chevron  between  ten  crosses 
pattee  argent"  (owners  of  Barrow  from  Edw.  Ill  to  Hen.  I 
VIII).     One  or  two  bear  "  Argent  three  chevrons  sable,"  I 
query  Archdeacon;  which  Mr.  Scarth  has  given  as  Clare,  but  I 
that  is  "  Or  three  chevrons  gules."    Two  or  three  bear  a  "  tine-  | 
tured  field  with  a  metal  maunch."    This  I  take  to  be  Mr.  \ 
Scarth's  De  Mohun  (?),  but  it  is  not  the  Mohun  maunch  and  J 
hand,  and  is  more  likely  Hastings  or  De  la  Mare.    The  most  | 
interesting  is  the  group  of  four  between  the  tomb  border  and  \ 
the  wider  line  on  the  left  of  the  sketch  just  above  the  circle  | 
enclosing  the  cross  crosslet ;  this  reads,  "Per  fess  (though  j 
it  may  be  per  chief)  metal  and  tincture  (pale  black),  six  : 
cinquefoils  pierced,  three   in  chief   and   2  and  1  in  base  9 
counterchanged  "  (Fig.  3).    It  has  been  suggested  that  the  1 
cinquefoils  are  roses  and  that  the  coat  is  Adelmare,  when  it  | 
would  be  "  on  a  chief,"  but  the  date  is  wrong,  as  that  was  j 
Elizabethan  ;  also  to  be  that  of  Palton  (which,  I  suppose,  is 
Mr.  Scarth's  Patton,  an  uncorrected  type  error),  but  that  has  I 
no  party  line.    My  reason  for  blazoning  the  charges  cinque- 
foils  is  that  they  are  "pierced,"  which  is  more  common  with 
such  than  with  roses  whose  middle  is  "seeded";  besides,  there 
are  tiles -with  their  still  perfect  enamel  sable  field  and  single  j 
metal  cinquefoil  scattered  amongst  the  rest,  which  seem  to 
point  to  some  connection.    I  can  only  surmise  that  it  might 
be  the  coat  of  Gilbert  Hareclive,  who  is  stated  by  Collinson,  j 
II,  310,  to  have  been  a  patron  of  the  nunnery  in  1400,  and  so  j 
might  reasonably  be  represented  along  with  the  Actons  and 
Berkeleys ;  the  name  Hareclive  proves  him  to  have  sprung  j 
from  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  present  Hartcliff  rocks  on  the 
border  of  the  parish  gave  that  name  to  the  Hundred  combined 
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with  Bedminster,  in  which  Barrow  Gurney  is  situated.  The 
Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  Mr.  E.  A.  Fry,  and  the  Bodleian,  have 
tried  their  best  to  find  out  more  about  him,  but  without  success  ; 
as  if  only  his  family  could  be  found  it  might  afford  negative 
proof  whether  he  bore  such  a  coat. 


Fig.  3.    Query.    White,  a  pale  yellow.    Cross  bar  lines,  black. 

I  would  add,  why  is  it  that  the  coats  of  Gournay  and  Ap- 
Adam  do  not  appear,  as  they  were  owners  of  the  parish  when 
the  nunnery  was  in  being  ?  Can  it  be  that  Barrow  Minchin 
was  extra  parochial  and  therefore  they  would  not  support  it  ? 

The  tiles  are  now  well  set  in  cement  and  cannot  be  easily 
damaged  or  spoilt,  for  which  Mr.  Gibbs  is  to  be  congratulated. 


iRet).  D.  aiforD. 

THE  REV.  DANIEL  PR1NG  ALFORD,  M.A.,  of 
Taunton,  who  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  our 
Council  and  President  of  the  Taunton  Field  Club,  died  on 
August  3rd,  1911,  in  his  73rd  year.  The  Alford  family 
came  from  the  North  of  England,  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  Cheshire  Domesday  Book  ;  but  they  have  spread  over 
several  counties,  including  Somerset,  Dorset  and  Devon.  The 
Rev.  D.  P.  Alford  was  a  member  of  the  Somerset  branch, 
which  has  been  settled  in  the  county  some  centuries.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Alford,  f.e.c.s.,  who  practised  in 
Taunton  more  than  fifty  years,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  our  Society  and  an  active  member  of 
the  Committee  for  a  long  period. 

The  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford,  after  holding  livings  in  Bedford- 
shire, became  Vicar  of  Tavistock,  Devon,  in  1883,  but  retired 
in  1895  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  voice.  He  then 
returned  to  Taunton,  where  he  was  very  useful  in  many  ways. 
He  was  a  zealous  student  of  English  history  and  literature, 
and  revelled  in  the  early  historic  associations  of  the  county 
of  Somerset.  Consequently,  he  was  in  much  request  as  a 
contributor  to  local  publications  and  literary  societies.  As 
President  of  the  Taunton  Reading  Society,  he  prepared  a 
series  of  lectures  dealing  with  English  literature  from  the 
time  of  Chaucer  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  work,  although  he  had  not  the 
strength  to  deliver  them  personally.  For  the  Taunton  Field 
Club  he  wrote  interesting  papers  on  certain  aspects  of  local 
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history  not  usually  dealt  with  ;  and  also  gave  valuable  help 
to  the  Taunton  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Mr.  Alford's  principal  publications  were  :■ — "  The  Abbots 
of  Tavistock,"  "  The  Retreat,"  "  Tavistock  Registers,"  and 
"A  Tale  of  Tresco  and  other  Poems."  He  also  contributed 
freely  to  various  magazines  and  other  periodicals,  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  Several  of  these  contributions  dealt  with 
Somerset  topics.  Daring  his  residence  in  Devon,  he  wrote 
on  local  history  and  literature  for  the  Transactions  of  the 
Devonshire  Association.  He  also  contributed  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  our  own  Society  a  paper  on  "  Alfred  in  Athelney," 
and  "  Notes  on  St.  James's  Church,  Taunton."  Moreover, 
he  prepared  "A  Short  History  of  Taunton  Castle,"  to  be  used 
as  a  handbook,  and  this  is  now  running  through  a  second 
edition.  Quite  recently,  when  there  was  some  talk  of  holding 
a  pageant  at  Taunton,  Mr.  Alford  wrote  a  series  of  episodes 
suitable  for  such  an  occasion.  These  were  in  blank  verse,  and 
dealt  with  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  history  of 
his  native  town  and  county  in  a  scholarly  and  poetic  style. 
The  pageant  did  not  take  place,  but  the  episodes  were  read  at 
a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Taunton  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  taken  care  of  in  view 
of  possible  use  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Alford  was  for  some  years  a  keen  student  of  natural 
history,  being  especially  interested  in  ornithology  and  botany ; 
and  he  had  a  collection  of  birds  which  he  had  shot  in  his  early 
days.  While  he  was  living  in  the  Scilly  Isles,  he  took  up  the 
study  of  zoology,  and  discovered  a  new  kind  of  sea-anemone, 
which  was  named  after  him,  JEgeon  Alfordii.  This  was  fully 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  "  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History"  for  July,  1865. 

C.  T. 


KHUliam  agacmiUaru 


ME.  WILLIAM  MAC  MILL  AN,  of  Castle  Cary,  who 
passed  away  on  July  1st,  1911,  was  one  of  our  local 
secretaries  and  was  also  President  of  the  Entomological  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society.  He  had  an  intense  love  for  many  de- 
partments of  Nature,  but  confined  his  attention  principally 
to  entomology  and  botany.  Some  years  ago  he  published 
"  A  List  of  Butterflies  and  Moths  found  in  or  near  Castle 
Cary,  1871-1895."  This  was  a  record  of  several  hundred 
species,  of  which  he  gave  the  scientific  and  popular  names, 
with  a  few  introductory  notes  on  each  group,  and  sundry 
hints  likely  to  be  useful  to  students.  Mr.  Macmillan  was 
well  known  to  entomologists  in  Somerset  and  the  adjoining 
counties  as  a  shrewd  and  careful  observer,  and  as  a  delightful 
correspondent.  Few  men  took  a  greater  share  in  local  public 
work  than  he  did,  as  he  was  deeply  interested  in  every 
movement  likely  to  promote  the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  those  amongst  whom  he  lived.  As  some  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  zeal  and  abilities  in  this  direction,  he 
was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a  County  Alder- 
man. For  more  than  twenty  years  he  edited  and  published 
a  magazine  entitled  "  The  Somerset  Visitor,"  the  main  object 
of  which  was  the  promotion  of  temperance.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  The  Castle  Cary  Visitor,"  a  little  monthly  of 
eight  pages,  in  which  things  new  and  old  were  skilfully 
blended.  This  was  sent  to  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  a  shilling  a  year,  postage  included.  During  the  fifteen  years 
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of  its  existence  Mr.  Macrnillan  had  got  together  a  consider- 
able store  of  local  history,  legend,  folk-lore  and  biography  ; 
and  his  readers  marked  their  appreciation  of  his  efforts  in 
1909  by  making  him  a  handsome  presentation.  The  little 
magazine  is  so  much  appreciated,  that  a  son  and  daughter 
of  Mr.  Macrnillan  have  been  induced  to  continue  the  labour 
of  love,  and  will  thus  keep  hundreds  of  people  who  have  left 
the  Cary  district  in  pleasant  touch  with  the  old  home-land. 

C.  T. 
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The,  History  of  the  Forest  of  Exmoor,  by  E.  T.  MacDermot,  m.a., 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-law.  (Barnicott  and  Pearce, 
The  Wessex  Press,  Taunton,  1911 ;  royal  8vo.,  pp.  ix,  480,  maps 
and  plans ;  price  .£1  Is.  net). 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Exmoor  that  a  new  book  must 
produce  good  reasons  for  its  appearance,  or  else  come  under  Lord 
Kosebery's  lash  for  adding  to  the  already  overwhelming  mass  of  litera- 
ture which  threatens  to  choke  our  libraries,  public  and  private.  And 
when  the  new  volume  has  480  pages,  as  against  Eawle's  "Annals" 
with  163  pages,  the  responsibility  is  still  more  serious.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  last  comer  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  its  right  to  exist. 
It  is  a  valuable  monograph  compiled  from  original  documents,  and 
therefore  avoiding  the  twin  sins  of  padding  and  futile  speculation. 
The  author  is  well  aware  of  the  value  of  research  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  to  fill  the  yawning  gaps  in  older  histories,  and  has  a  proper 
sense  of  evidence.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  careful  study 
of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  who  must  have  spent  much 
time  in  disputing  with  the  officers  of  the  Forest  and  of  the  Swainmote 
Court.  The  descent  of  the  families  who  held  the  forestership  under 
the  Crown  is  fully  traced  down  to  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  fee 
simple  was  sold  to  Mr.  James  Boevey.  Two  chapters  are  given  to  the 
records  of  his  unceasing  litigation  with  the  Crown  and  his  tenants  in 
the  forest,  but  throughout  these  lawsuits  there  is  not  a  single  reference 
to  the  misdeeds  of  any  person  bearing  the  name  of  Doone.  It  may 
now  be  concluded  that  there  is  no  historical  basis  for  this  legend.  The 
value  of  the  book  is  greatly  increased  by  the  series  of  maps  showing 
the  limits  of  the  Forest  at  different  periods. 

E.  H.  BATES  HARBIN. 


The  Glastonbury  Lake  Village  :  A  Full  Description  of  the 
Excavations  and  the  Relics  Discovered,  1892-1907,  Vol.  I, 
by  Arthur  Bulleid,  f.s.a.,  and  Harold  St.  George  Gray.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  Glastonbury  Antiquarian  Society,  1911  ;  royal  4to., 
pp.  xxviii,  352  ;  58  plates,  136  illustrations  in  the  text). 

The  first  of  the  two  royal  4to.  volumes  in  which  will  be  recorded 
the  results  of  the  researches  carried  out  at  the  Glastonbury  Lake 
Village  since  1892  is  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  by  the 
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subscribers,  and  comes  as  an  immediate  surprise  in  its  beautiful 
"  format,"  and  in  the  number  and  splendid  execution  of  its  illustra- 
tions, even  before  a  glance  into  its  pages  reveals  the  extent  of  research 
which  must  have  been  undertaken  to  render  the  record  what  it  is. 
In  external  form  the  volume  will  take  its  place  naturally  on  library- 
shelves  with  those  of  General  Pitt-Rivers,  with  which  it  is  practically 
uniform,  and  in  method  and  thoroughness  the  contents  will  by  no 
means  suffer  in  comparison  with  his  great  works.  It  can  only  be 
classed  with  them  as  "monumental." 

As  is  well  known,  the  production  of  this  volume  was  jointly  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Arthur  Bulleid,  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  and  it 
might  be  rather  hard  to  discriminate  between  the  results  of  their 
respective  labours,  so  close  has  evidently  been  the  collaboration. 
Dr.  Bulleid,  however,  has  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  recording  of 
structural  details,  and  Mr.  Gray  for  the  classification  and  close  descrip- 
tion of  the  immense  number  of  relics  discovered, — the  result  of  the 
joint  work  being  most  satisfactory  in  its  harmony  and  equality  of 
method. 

The  binding  of  the  volume  seems  very  strong,  and  the  paper  is  of 
good  quality,  and  heavy,  both  these  points  being  important  for  a  book 
which  will  be  constantly  referred  to.  The  green  canvas  cover  is 
decorated  with  borders  and  back  bands  adapted  from  actual  Lake 
Village  patterns,  the  centre  of  the  front  cover  also  bearing  in  gold  a 
very  good  impression  of  the  celebrated  bronze  bowl.  The  full  page 
plates  number  58,  and  the  illustrations  in  the  text  136,  ranging  from 
detailed  plans  and  diagrams  by  Dr.  Bulleid,  and  drawings  by  Mr.  E. 
Sprankling,  to  the  beautiful  photographs  of  the  actual  excavations 
taken  during  the  progress  of  the  work  by  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  W.  Tully 
of  Glastonbury.  The*  very  careful  choice  of  point  of  view  and  of 
lighting  evident  in  these  photographs  will  be  appreciated  by  everyone 
with  a  knowledge  of  photography,  and  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the 
care  and  time  expended  in  each  detail  of  the  explorations. 

The  authors  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  an  opening  chapter  by 
Dr.  Robert  Munro,  the  well-known  authority  on  lake  dwellings,  who 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the  work  from  its  beginning.  He  has 
given  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  village  in  1892  by  Dr.  Bulleid, 
the  formation  of  the  Committee  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  and 
the  generous  gift  of  the  site  to  the  Glastonbury  Antiquarian  Society  by 
the  late  Mr.  Bath,  which  has  enabled  the  work  to  be  carried  on  with- 
out intrusion  or  disturbance  from  the  first.  The  value  of  this  gift  to 
archaeology  is  incalculable. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Committee,  the  work  proceeded  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bulleid  until  1898,  after  which  season 
it  was  discontinued  for  the  next  five  years,  with  the  exception  of  the 
excavation  of  parts  of  two  mounds,  for  the  visit  of  our  Society  to  the 
site,  by  Mr.  Gray  in  1902 ;  these  excavations  were  reported  in  fall  in 
our  volume  for  that  year,  and  from  that  time  Mr.  Gray  has  been 
associated  with  the  work. 
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In  1904  the  excavations  were  resumed  under  the  joint  direction  of 
Dr.  Bulleid  and  Mr.  Gray,  and  the  work  then  progressed  without  in- 
terruption until  its  completion  in  1907.  The  funds  needed,  £700  in 
all,  have  been  drawn  in  about  equal  parts  from  grants  made  by  the 
British  Association  and  subscriptions,  these  last  including  the  generous 
gift  of  .£50  made  by  Mr.  Heward  Bell.  These  expenses  do  not  include 
the  production  of  the  present  monograph,  which  is  defrayed  by  sub- 
scription ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  now  the  first  volume 
has  appeared,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  obtaining  the  required 
number  of  subscribers  to  cover  the  cost  of  what  is  evidently  an  ex- 
pensive publication. 

Most  of  the  editorial  work,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  many  details 
connected  with  the  reproduction  of  the  illustrations  and  the  printing 
of  the  volume  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gray,  whose  early  ex- 
perience with  General  Pitt-Rivers  has  specially  fitted  him  for  this 
department  of  the  undertaking. 

Dr.  Munro  gives  in  his  chapter  a  lucid  description  of  the  site  and  of 
the  general  structural  remains  of  the  village,  which  is  in  some  respects 
unusual  in  its  characteristics,  standing  in  a  sort  of  midway  position  as 
regards  structure  between  the  Continental  type  of  lake  dwellings  and 
the  known  British  crannogs.  He  describes  the  physical  features  of 
the  land,  or  rather,  fen  surface  on  which  the  village  was  built,  and 
summarises  the  methods  of  construction,  in  a  way  which  serves  as  a  key 
to  the  detailed  descriptions  of  timbering  and  floor  levels  given  in 
Chapter  III.  He  has  gone  fully  into  the  question  of  the  comparative 
civilization  of  the  inhabitants,  and  refers  categorically  to  the  localities 
in  the  British  Islands  from  which  Late- Celtic  relics  have  been  re- 
covered, comparing  them  with  objects  of  the  same  period  found  else- 
where in  Europe. 

With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  Dr.  Munro  has  much  to 
say,  the  question  of  the  Celtic  migrations  into  Britain  being  well 
summarised.  We  have  yet  to  wait  for  the  report  by  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins  on  the  measurements,  etc.,  of  the  crania  found,  before  the 
questions  opened  in  this  section  can  be  conclusively  answered.  Still, 
as  Dr.  Munro  points  out,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  approximate 
date  of  the  end  of  the  occupation  of  the  village,  which  would  be  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  though  when  it  came  into  existence 
is  a  more  difficult  question.  Another  open  question  connected  with 
the  period  of  occupation  is  the  evidence,  commented  on  elsewhere  in 
the  detailed  reports,  that  there  have  been  two  occupations  of  the  place  ; 
firstly  by  folk  dwelling  in  square  huts,  and  then  by  dwellers  in  the 
round  huts  whose  foundations  have  been  here  and  there  strengthened 
by  the  timbering  of  the  older  dwellings.  There  seems  to  be  no  sign 
of  progressive  civilization  however  throughout  the  period  during  which 
the  place  was  inhabited.  What  is  most  certain  is  that  the  iufluence 
of  Roman  culture  had  not  reached  the  village  when  it  was  abandoned, 
and  this  entire  exclusion  of  all  but  actually  native  art  renders  the 
Glastonbury  "  finds  "  the  more  important.   The  record  is  one  of  purely 
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British  culture  in  the  Early  Iron  Age,  which  cannot  be  too  closely 
studied,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  two  volumes  will  be 
for  many  years  the  standard  text  book  on  their  subject. 

Dr.  Bulleid  commences  his  special  portion  of  the  record  work  with 
a  full  and  careful  description  of  the  country  surrounding  Glastonbury, 
giving  maps  and  sections,  and  two  very  interesting  photographs  of  the 
levels  during  a  flood,  when  the  water  has  found  its  ancient  hollows  and 
reproduced  the  meres  of  pre-drainage  days. 

The  village  itself  seems  to  have  been  deliberately  placed  on  a  fairly 
solid  spot  in  the  fen,  chosen  for  its  proximity  to  navigable  water. 
Why,  with  upland  sites  available  in  every  direction,  a  crannog  should 
have  been  built  at  all  remains  an  unsolved  question.  It  may  never  be 
proved  whether  the  builders  were  displaced  from  elsewhere  by  an 
invading  wave  of  migration,  or  were  themselves  migrants  who  either 
preferred  the  semi-aquatic  life  of  the  meres  to  upland  conditions,  or 
were  driven  for  safety  into  this  position.  It  is  possible  that  cranial 
measurements  may  throw  some  light  on  this  problem. 

The  conditions  in  the  crannog  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  us  to  be 
of  hopeless  discomfort,  but  the  evidences  are  much  to  the  contrary. 
The  relics  are  those  of  a  well-to-do  and  industrious  race,  and  that  the 
folk  had  at  least  some  possessions  on  shore  is  evidenced  by  the 
occurrence  of  horse-trappings  and  wheels,  which  could  have  been  of  no 
use  in  the  Venetian  conditions  of  the  village  itself.  The  cemetery  of 
the  village  is  not  known.  Presumably  it  lies  among  the  uplands  some- 
where, but  we  have  no  help  toward  identification  of  the  tribe  to  which 
the  villagers  belonged  from  their  burial  customs. 

The  section  on  the  actual  structure  of  the  huts  and  of  the  sub- 
structure on  which  they  were  built  is  perfect.  Nothing  of  value  seems 
to  have  escaped  notice,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  reconstruct  one 
of  the  dwellings  with  a  close  approach  to  accuracy  from  Dr.  Bulleid's 
drawings.  What  strikes  one  at  once  is  the  amount  of  labour  which 
was  necessitated  in  the  raising  of  the  floors  from  time  to  time  as  the 
peaty  substructure  consolidated  and  sank.  The  conveyance  of  tons  of 
clay  from  some  as  yet  unidentified  spot  on  shore  must  have  been  a  matter 
of  communal  work,  rather  than  of  individual  labour.  It  is  moreover 
a  proof  that  the  position  of  the  village  was  for  some  reason  too  advan- 
tageous to  be  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  heavy  labour  incurred  in 
retaining  it. 

The  detailed  descriptions  of  the  individual  huts  from  foundation  to 
the  relics  within  their  walls  may  be  "  dry "  reading  to  any  but  a 
student,  but  to  him  they  will  be  of  absorbing  interest.  We  know  of 
nothing  to  equal  them  elsewhere,  and  they  have  set  a  standard  of 
thoroughness  which  in  itself  is  invaluable. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  there  has  been  no  destruction  of  any  portion 
of  the  village  by  the  excavations.  It  will  be  possible  from  these  plans 
to  open  out  the  same  section  and  the  same  timbering,  which  has  been 
once  exposed  and  planned.  Even  the  surface  of  the  field  itself  still 
preserves  the  same  appearance  as  it  had  when  Dr.  Bulleid  first  had  his 
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attention  drawn  to  it.  The  point  is  one  which  the  modern  archaeolo- 
gist will  appreciate. 

Some  of  the  hut-walls  have  been  preserved  in  the  peat  where  they 
fell,  and  the  photographs  facing  pp.  95  and  136  show  one  of  these 
wattled  walls  in  the  position  found,  and  the  clay  with  which  the 
wattling  was  rendered  weatherproof  lies  everywhere.  Now  and  again  it 
is  evident  that  a  hut  was  burnt,  as  might  be  expected,  but  no  theory 
as  to  why  the  village  was  abandoned  can  be  drawn  from  this.  The 
implements  of  the  thatcher,  strangely  like  those  of  to-day,  have  been 
found,  and  a  thatched  village  is  always  in  peril  from  fire.  One  might 
almost  safely  deduce  from  the  absence  of  articles  of  much  intrinsic 
value  that  the  village  was  abandoned  rather  on  account  of  some  inun- 
dation, which  in  its  gradual  rise  gave  the  inhabitants  time  for  escape, 
than  owing  to  hostile  inroads,  or  a  general  conflagration,  of  any  sort. 

The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  relics  found  in  the  village,  and  this  has  been  the  special 
department  of  Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  the  only  exception  being  the 
chapter  on  wooden  articles,  which  Dr.  "Bulleid  has  written  and  illus- 
trated. Every  object  found  has  been  described  and  classified  under  a 
separate  heading  for  the  material,  bronze,  lead  and  tin,  shale  and  wood, 
the  weaving-combs  which  are  such  a  special  feature  of  the  village  be- 
longings, and  the  crucibles,  each  having  their  separate  section.  Every 
article  has  been  described  in  full  detail,  and  a  drawing  or  photograph 
either  in  the  text  or  in  the  plates  has  been  given,  the  drawings  being 
largely  the  work  of  Mr.  Sprankling.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  pass  by 
the  drawings  in  the  volume  without  a  word  of  special  praise.  The 
difficulty  of  rendering  the  texture  of  the  materials  is  extreme,  but  a 
glance  at  the  plates  will  shew  that  this  has  been  overcome.  It  is 
almost  a  specialised  form  of  drawing,  and  the  results  are,  in  some 
ways,  superior  to  anything  which  could  be  obtained  by  photography. 

As  we  have  said,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  article 
found  in  the  village  has  been  of  other  than  home  manufacture,  but  the 
importance  of  comparison  with  similar  relics  from  abroad  has  been 
fully  recognised.  The  Glastonbury  civilization  is  the  most  valuable 
link  with  the  Continent  in  its  new  light  on  the  great  Celtic  migrations 
which  has  yet  been  made.  To  take  the  section  on  fibulae  alone,  these 
being  a  special  feature  of  the  "  finds,"  and  serving  to  connect  the 
culture  of  the  village  with  what  is  known  as  the  La  Tene  type  on  the 
Continent,  we  are  given  a  full  list  of  those  of  the  type  found  in 
England  up  to  date,  with  full  references  to  the  publications  in  which 
the  "finds"  have  been  recorded. 

The  almost  purely  British  penannular  brooch,  of  which  type  the 
village  had  its  own  variety  not  found  elsewhere,  is  equally  fully  illus- 
trated, and  there  is  a  list  again  of  the  "finds"  in  Britain  of  the 
somewhat  rare  bronze  mirror. 

Section  after  section  is  marked  by  the  same  care  and  labour,  and  the 
result  is  that  this  volume  is  invaluable  as  a  reference  book  on  the 
industrial  arts  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  in  general. 
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Mention  of  the  weaving-combs  and  the  almost  complete  woodwork 
of  looms  cannot  be  omitted.  The  bronze  objects  and  the  crucibles  for 
their  production,  found  and  so  fully  described,  proves  the  skill  of  the 
men  in  metal  working,  and  the  work  of  the  women  is  in  evidence  in 
the  wonderful  series  of  combs  which  the  peat  has  preserved.  They 
were  used  for  beating  down  and  consolidating  the  material  as  it  grew 
on  the  loom,  and  would  be  as  useful  to-day  on  the  "  peasant  looms  "  of 
the  north  as  they  were  at  Glastonbury,  and  similar  implements  are  in 
use  in  the  carpet-weaving  works  of  England  even  now.  The  use  of 
the  comb  is  in  itself  an  advance  in  the  art  of  weaving  from  that  of  the 
single  edge  of  the  "  spatha,"  which  survived  here  and  there  almost 
until  to-day.  It  is  a  labour-saving  contrivance,  as  it  substitutes  many 
edges  for  the  one. 

The  section  on  the  ironwork  of  the  village  is  yet  to  come.  That  on 
wood  is  most  suggestive,  as  the  marks  of  iron  tools  still  remain  on 
many  of  the  articles.  The  lathe,  in  some  form  which  may  be  still  in 
use  in  the  East,  was  known,  and  used  in  an  unexpectedly  skilful 
manner  which  cannot  be  excelled  to-day.  The  carpentry  was  good, 
and  the  cooper  had  mastered  what  is  by  no  means  a  simple  problem. 
One  is  apt  to  think  of  the  early  Briton  as  an  amateur  in  the  process  of 
learning,  but  his  woodwork  proves  that  he  was,  at  Glastonbury  at 
least,  a  skilled  craftsman.  We  have  to  thank  the  peat  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  work  in  such  a  wonderful  way,  but  in  addition,  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Bulleid  and  Mr.  Gray  and  their  men  for  recovering 
what  was  found.  The  ancient  timber  was  of  little  different  consistency 
from  that  of  the  surrounding  peat,  yet  with  a  sort  of  instinct,  the  un- 
erring certainty  with  which  the  almost  imperceptible  difference  was 
recognized  was  acquired,  and  has  not  been  the  least  remarkable  part  of 
the  investigations.  The  section  on  woodwork  concludes  this  volume, 
and  leaves  us  only  longing  for  the  next.  We  would  not  hurry  that, 
if  it  is  to  be  as  full  as  the  present,  for  in  all  honesty  we  believe  that 
we  have  a  work  here  which  can  hardly  be  matched  in  thoroughness 
and  utility.  It  is  a  gain  to  archaeology,  and  the  Glastonbury  Anti- 
quarian Society  may  be  proud  to  stand  as  its  sponsor  in  publication. 

All  business  communications  with  regard  to  the  work  should  be 
made  to  Mr.  Gray,  at  Taunton  Castle. 

CHAS.  W.  WHISTLER. 
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A.  E.  Eastwood,  Esq. 


The  Be  v.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  Hobhouse,  p.c. 
The  Lord  Hylton,  f.s.a. 
The  Lord  St.  Audries,  p.c. 
a.  f.  somerville,  esq. 
The  Earl  Waldegrave,  p.c. 


District  0r  3Local  Secretaries  : 


E.  E.  Baker,  f.s.a.,  Weston-s.-Mare 

F.  Bligh  Bond,  f.r.i.b.a.,  Bristol 
A.  Bulleid,  f.s.a.,  Midsomer  Norton 
p.  E.  Burnell,  Shepton  Mallet 
Thos.  S.  Bush,  Bath 

J.  0.  Cash,  Wincanton 

Rev.  Canon  Church,  f.s.a.,  Wells 

W.  S.  Clark,  Street 

Rev.  Preb.  J.  Coleman. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Coleman,  Stratton-on- 

the-  Fosse 
John  Coles,  Junr.,  Frome 
H.  C.  A.  Day,  Clevedon 
Rev.  J.  A.  Dodd,  Axbridge 
Sir  E.  H.  Elton,  Bart.,  Clevedon 
E.  A.  Fry,  London 
Rev.  Preb.  I.  S.  Gale. 
Rev.  W.  Greswell,  N.  Quantocks 
Rev.  Preb.  J.  Hamlet,  Barrington 
Rev.  Preb.  Hancock,  f.s.a.,  Dunster 


Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  Yeovil 
Rev.  D.  LI.  Hayward,  B niton 
Rev.  C.  H.  Heale,  Williton 
Chancellor  Scott  Holmes,  Wells 
H.  W.  P.  Hoskyns,  Crewkerne 
Rev.  W.  Hunt,  London 
Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  West  Monkton 
J.  B.  Paynter,  Yeovil 
Rev.  D.  M.  Ross,  Langport 
Rev.  Preb.  G.  E.  Smith. 
Rev.  Preb.  J.  Street,  Ilminster 

E.  Swanwick,  Milverton 

G.  F.  Sydenham,  Dulverton 
Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor,  f.s.a.,  Banwell 
Charles  Tite,  Taunton 

H.  H.  Walter,  Stoke -under-Ham 
Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a.,  Milton 
Prof.  J.  R.  H.  Weaver,  Oxford 
Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  Dorset 

F.  Were,  Gloucestershire 


^test'stants&fcretarg,  Curator  &  ILibrarian : 

H.  St.  George  Gray,  Taunton  Castle. 
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Natural  History  Sections 9  etc. 


G.  P.  Chamberlain 
Lt.-Col.  Chisholm-Batten 
Arthur  E.  Eastwood 

H.  Eranklin 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Hook 


Council : 

Rev.  S.  J.  M.  Price,  d.d. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Pring 
Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder 
H.  Byard  Sheppard 
Rev.  J.  Worthington 


The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Trustees,  Treasurer,  General  and  Local 
Secretaries,  are  ex-officio  Members  of  the  Council. 


Natural  ©tetorg  Sections  of  tije  Society. 

Headquarters  : — Taunton  Castle. 


Bate  of 
Formation. 

1909.  Entomological   Section. — President : — Gerald  B.  Coney. 

Recorder: — A.  E.  Hudd,  f.s.a.,  f.e.s.  Hon.  Treasurer  : — 
W.  A.  Bogue,  f.e.s.  Hon.  Secretary  : — Henry  H.  Slater, 
Stawell,  Bridgwater. 

1910.  Ornithological  Section. — President : — The  Right  Hon.  Lord 

St.  Atjdries.  Recorder  : — James  Turner.  Hon.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  : — Miss  A.  Smith,  Halse,  Taunton. 

1910.    Botanical  Section. — President  : — The  Rev.  Preb.  G.  E. 

Smith.  Recorder : — The  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  f.l.s.  Hon. 
Secretary  : — W.  D.  Miller,  Cheddon  Fitzpaine,  Taunton. 


Affiliated  Societies,  etc. 
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Brand)  antf  ^ffitltatet*  ^octettes. 

Bate  of  I 
Affiliation. 

1890.  Northern  Branch. — President: — Sir  Edward  Fry,  p.c., 

d.c.l.,&c.  Hon.  Treasurer: — C.  O.  Master.  Hon.  Sec- 
retaries : — Francis  Were  and  G.  H.  Wollaston. 

1891.  Axbridge  Branch  (limited  to  80  members). — President: — 

Colonel  VVm.  Long,  c.m.g.  Hon.  Treasurer : — Maj.  G. 
Davies.    Hon.  Secretary  : — C.  H.  Bothamley. 

1899.  Taunton  Field  Club  and  Conversazione. — President : — 
T.  W.  Cowan,  f.g.s.,  p.l.s.  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  : — 
H.  St.  George  Gray. 

,  1902.  Glastonbury  Antiquarian  Society. — President  : — Arthur 
Bulleid,  p.s.a.  Hon.  Treasurer : — G.  C.  Swayne.  Hon. 
Secretaries  : — G.  C.  Swayne  and  Kev.  A.  J.  Hook. 

1903.  Bath  and  District  Branch.  —President : — The  Eight  Hon. 

Lord  Hylton,  f.s.a.  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Secretary:  — 
Thomas  S.  Bush.  Hon.  Excursion  Secretary  : — Gerald 
J.  Grey. 

1904.  Shepton  Mallet  Natural  History  Society. — President : — 

John  Higgins.  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer : — G.  H. 
Mitchell. 

1905.  Wells  Natural  History  and  Archaeological  Society. — 

President : — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  ; — E.  E.  Barnes. 

1910.    Bridgwater  Field  Club. — President : — J.  C.  Hunt.  Hon. 

Treasurer: — Sidney  Jones.  Hon.  Secretary: — Henry  Corder. 


Representative  Trustee  on  the  Axbridge  Town  Trust : 
Col.  William  Long,  c.m.g. 


Representative  Trustee  on  the  Ilchester  Town  Trust  : 
Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  m.a. 


Societies,  etc.,  in  Correspondence  for  tfte  (ZEubange 
of  publications. 


British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

British  Museum,  Copyright  Office. 

British  Museum,  Natural  History,  South  Kensington. 

Public  Record  Office. 

Guildhall  Library,  City  of  London. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
British  Archaeological  Association. 

Royal  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. 

The  British  School  at  Rome. 

Associated  Architectural  Societies  of  the  Midlands. 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society. 
Bristol  Naturalists'  Society. 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

Chester  and  North  Wales  Archaeological  and  Historic  Society. 
Cornwall,  Royal  Institution  of. 

Cumberland  and  WestmorlandfArchaeological  Society. 
Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 
Dorset  Natural  History  andJAntiquarian  Field  Club. 
Essex  Archaeological  Society. 
Essex  Field  Club. 


Corresponding  Societies. 


Hampshire  Field  Club  and  Archaeological  Society. 

Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society. 

Kent  Archaeological  Society. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society. 

Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society. 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of. 

Northamptonshire  Natural  History  Society. 

Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  N.  H.  Societ 

Powys-Land  Club,  Montgomeryshire. 

Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society. 

Thoresby  Society,  Leeds. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society. 
Geologists'  Association. 
The  Antiquary. 

The  Scottish  Historical  Review. 
Canadian  Institute. 

Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  Taunton,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
United  States  National  Museum,  Washington,  U.S.A. 


list  of  Wzmbziz,  muz. 


Those  marked  *  are  Life  Members. 
Those  marked  f  are  Members  of  the  Council. 
Those  marked  J  are  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members. 

1900  Abbot,  H.  Napier,  5,  Downside  Road,  Clifton. 

1880  f  Aoland,  Sir  C.  T.  D.,  Bart.,  Killerton  Park,  Exeter,  V.P. 

1905  Adams,  E.  Cat,  Brentwood,  Combe  Down,  Bath. 

1905  Aldridge,  Rev.  G.  de  Y.,  Kingweston  Rectory,  Somerton. 

1897  Alford,  Rev.  D.  P.,  South  View,  Taunton  (deceased). 

1899  Alford,  Rev.  Martin,  Wayside,  The  Avenue,  Minehead. 

1903  Alford,  Mrs.  Martin,  Wayside,  The  Avenue,  Minehead. 

1907  Alford,  Robert,  Heale  House,  Curry  Rivel. 
1910  Alford,  Mrs.  Robert,  Heale  House,  Curry  Rivel. 
1910  Allen,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Stocklinch  Manor,  Ilminster. 
1884  Allen,  F.  J.  m.d.,  8,  Halifax  Road,  Cambridge. 

1908  Alleyne,  Miss  H.  M.,  The  Lawn,  Staplegrove,  Taunton. 
1910  Altham,  Rev.  A.  Surtees,  The  Bungalow,  Icen  Way,  Dor- 
chester. 

1900  Andrew,  T.  H.,  North  wood,  Minehead. 

1901  ^nstice,  Rev.  J.  B.,  3,  Prews  Terrace,  Burnham. 

1902  Aplin,  J.  Sharland,  Yeovil. 

1904  Arden-Davis,  Rev.  R.,  The  Vicarage,  Clevedon. 
1910  Armstrong,  Rev.  Wr.  D.  H.,  The  Rectory,  Ilchester. 
1907  Arnold,  T.  P.,  Marsh  House,  Kingston,  Taunton. 

1909  Ashby,  Francis,  Sidcot,  Winscombe. 

1903  Ashman,  T.  R.,  Devonshire  Cottage,  Wells  Road,  Bath. 
1876  Ashworth-Hallet,  Mrs.,  Claverton  Lo.,  Bathwick  Hill,  Bath. 
1894  Askwith,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  Taunton  (deceased). 

1899  Atchley,  Rev.  H.  G.  S.,  Oakhill  Vicarage,  Bath. 
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1911  Atherton,  Rev.  W.  Bernard,  Holford  Rectory,  Bridgwater. 

1884  Atkins,  J.  M.,  9,  High  Street,  Wells. 

1908  Attwood,  Geo.,  m.i.c.e.,  f.g.s.,  Steynings  Manor,  Stogursey. 
1888  Austen,  Rev.  E.  G.,  ChafFcombe  Rectory,  Chard. 

1909  Austin,  Rupert  C,  a.r.i.b.a.,  Old  Queen  St.,  W estminster,  S.W. 

1910  Austin,  Stanley,  Brookfield,  Blagdon  Hill,  Taunton. 
1897  Aveline,  H.  T.  S.,  Cotford,  Norton  Fitzwarren,  Taunton. 
1879  Badcock,  Daniel,  Kilve  Court,  Bridgwater. 

1901  Badcock,  Miss  Henrietta,  Euston  Lodge,  Taunton. 

1872  tBadcock,  H.  J.,  Broadlands,  Taunton,  Trustee,  Joint  Treasurer. 

1891  Bagehot,  Mrs.  Walter,  Herds  Hill,  Langport. 
1909  Baily,  A.  A.,  Wanganella,  Rectory  Road,  Burnham. 

1909  Baily,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Wanganella,  Rectory  Road,  Burnham. 
1888  tBAiLWARD,  T.  H.  M.,  Manor  House,  Horsington,  V.P. 

1910  Baker,  Arthur  E.,  Public  Library,  Taunton. 

1883  IBaker,  E.  E.,  f.s.a.,  The  Glebe  House,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1892  Baker,  Rev.  S.  O.,  10,  Caledonia  Place,  Clifton. 
1897  Baker,  W.  T.,  Elsmere,  Northfield,  Bridgwater. 
1908  Baldock,  Colonel  W.,  Sunnycroft,  Wellington. 
1904  Barnes,  W.  F.,  High  Street,  Shepton  Mallet. 
1906  Barnicott,  Percy  J.,  Hill  Rise,  Taunton. 

1902  Barnwell,  Rev.  Preb.  H.  L.,  St.  John's  Vicarage,  Glastonbury. 
1872  Barrett,  Major,  Moredon  House,  North  Curry. 

1911  Barrett,  A.  G.,  Moredon,  North  Curry. 
1911  Barrett,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  Moredon,  North  Curry. 
1875  Barrett,  Jonathan,  Ashfield  Lodge,  Taunton. 
1908  Barrett,  Miss,  Ashfield  Lodge,  Taunton. 

1896  Barstow,  J.  J.  Jackson,  The  Lodge,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1891  Bartelot,  Rev.  R.  G.,  Fordington  St.  George,  Dorchester. 

1908  Bastard,  Rev.  J.  M.,  The  Vicarage,  Wilton,  Taunton. 

1911  Bateman,  Robert,  Nunney  Delamere,  Frome. 

1904  T*Bath,  The  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of,  Longleat,  Warminster, 
Trustee,  V.P. 

1887  Batten,  Henry  B.,  Aldon,  Yeovil  (deceased). 

1886  Batten,  H.  Cary  G.,  Leigh  Lodge,  Abbot's  Leigh,  Bristol. 

1899  Batten,  Mrs.  H.  Cary  G.,  Leigh  Lodge,  Abbot's  Leigh,  Bristol. 

1903  Batten.  H.  C.  Cary,  Leigh  Lodge,  Abbot's  Leigh,  Bristol. 
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1897  Batten,  John  Beardmore,  Leigh  Lodge,  Abbot's  Leigh,  Bristol. 

1886  Batten,  H.  Phelips,  Lufton,  Yeovil. 

1886  Batten,    Col.   J.    Mount,   c.b.,   Mornington   Lodge,  West 

Kensington,  W.,  and  Upcerne,  Dorchester. 

1907  Baynes,  Rev.  Preb.  R.  E.,  The  Lammas,  Minchinhampton. 

1908  Baynham,  Rev.  A.  W.,  The  Vicarage,  Ash  Priors,  Taunton 

1908  Bazell,  C.,  Hymers  College,  Hull. 
1903  <  Beale,  Frank,  Bank  House,  Clevedon. 

1909  Belcher,  Walter,  Fore  Street,  Bridgwater. 

1897  Bell,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Charlynch  Rectory,  Bridgwater. 

1906  Bennett,  Rev.  F.  S.  M.,  Hawarden  Rectory,  Chester. 
1891  Bennett,  Mrs.,  2,  Bradmore  Road,  Oxford. 

1911  Bennitt,  Capt.  H.  P.,  Little  Barwick,  Yeovil. 

1911  Benson,  P.  G.  R.,  Bishops  Lydeard  House,  Taunton. 

1893  Bentley,  F.  J.  R.,  Woodlands,  Wellington. 

1895  Bere,  Charles,  The  Lodge,  Milverton. 

1909  Beresford,  Rev:  Preb.  J.,  St.  Cuthbert's  Vicarage,  Wells. 

1907  Berryman,  F.  H.,  Field  House,  Shepton  Mallet. 

1898  Berthon,  Mrs.,  North  Curry. 

1883  Bicknell,  A.  S.,  Barcombe,  Sussex  (deceased). 

1900  Biggs,  W.  B.,  Barry  Lodge,  Weston-super-Mare  (deceased). 

1907  Birkbeck,  L.  C.  H.,  m.b.,  Church  Square,  Taunton. 

1908  Birks,  Rev.  J.,  f.g.s.,  18,  Belvedere  Road,  Taunton. 

1910  Black,  W.  N.,  Otterhead,  Taunton. 

1902  Blake,  Colonel  M.  Locke,  Bridge  House,  South  Petherton. 
1908  Blake,  E.  J.  The  Old  House,  Crewkerne. 

1911  Blake,  Robert,  Yeabridge,  South  Petherton. 
1911  Blake,  Mrs.  R.,  Yeabridge,  South  Petherton. 

1908  Blake,  W.  Farewell,  Bridge  House,  South  Petherton. 

1891  Blathwayt,  Lt.-Col.  Linley,  f.l.s.,  Eagle  House,  Batheaston. 

1910  Blathwayt,  R.  W.,  Dyrham  Park,  Chippenham. 

1887  Blathwayt,  Rev.  Wynter  E.,  Dyrham  Rectory,  Chippenham. 

1908  Blathwayt,  G.  W.  Wynter,  Melksham  House,  N.  Wilts. 

1909  Bogue,  W.  A.,  f.e.s.,  Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank,  Watchet. 

1903  fBoND,  F.  Bligh,  f.r.i.b.a.,  The  Guild  House,  Glastonbury  ; 

and  Star  Life  Chambers,  Bristol. 

1897  Bond,  Rev.  R.  S.,  Thorne  Rectory,  Yeovil. 
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1909  Bonus,  Maj.  General  J.,  r.e.,  Southfield  House,  near  Frome. 

1898  Boodle,  R.  W.,  7,  Pershore  Road,  Birmingham. 
1905  Boord,  Percy,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1896  Bothamley,  Rev.  Preb.  H.,  Richmond  Lodge,  Bath. 
1892  Bothamley,  C.  H.,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1878  fBouvERiE,  H.  H.  Pleydell,  Brymore,  Bridgwater,  Trustee. 

1908  Bowes-Lyon,  The  Hon.  Francis,  Ridley  Hall,  Bardon-Mill, 

Northumberland. 

1908  Bownes,  Mrs.,  Creech  St.  Michael,  Taunton. 

1905  Boyle,  Lady,  63,  Queen's  Gate,  London,  S.W. 

1910  Boyle,  Lt.-Col.  A.  G.,  39,  Gay  Street,  Bath. 

1911  Boyle,  Miss  Marian  M.,  The  Manor,  Staple  Fitzpaine,  Taunton. 

1904  Boyle,  Montgomerie,  The  Manor,  Staple  Fitzpaine,  Taunton. 

1906  t Boyle,  R.  C,  The  Grove,  Cheddon  Fitzpaine,  Joint  Treasurer. 

1897  Boys,  Rev.  H.  A.,  North  Cadbury  Rectory,  S.O.,  Somerset. 

1905  Bradford,  A.  E.,  Hendford  Cottage,  Yeovil. 
1905     Bradford,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Hendford  Cottage,  Yeovil. 
1908      Bradford,  Mrs.  John,  Ashfield,  Martock. 

1910     Bradford,  Mrs.,  Penn  House,  Yeovil. 

1902  Braithwaite,  Joseph  Bevan,  The  Highlands,  New  Barnet. 

1903  Braithwaite,  John  B.,  Ferniehurst,  Hampstead  Way,  Golder's 

Green,  N.W. 

1908     Braithwaite,  J:  F.,  Caerleon,  Northumberland  Road,  Willen- 
hall  Park,  New  Barnet. 

1899  Bramble,  Miss  E.  M.,  Caerleon,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1910  Bramwell,  Rev.  Ernest,  The  Vicarage,  Burlescombe,  Devon. 
1908      Brancker,  Rev.  P.  W.,  Brent  Knoll  Vicarage,  Highbridge. 

1911  Brewer,  G.  W.  S.,  Amberley,  Jaycroft  Road,  Burnham. 

1910  Briggs,  Charles  A.,  Rock  House,  Lynmouth,  r.s.o. 
1889  IBroadmead,  W.  B.,  Enmore  Castle,  Bridgwater,  Trustee. 
1908     Brockington,  Rev.  A.  Allen,  The  Vicarage,  Carhampton. 
1877     Broderip,  Edmund,  Cossington  Manor,  Bridgwater. 

1911  Broderip,  Edmund  F.,  Filey,  Weston-super-Mare. 
1911      Brookes,  G.,  Somerset  County  Herald  Office,  Taunton. 

1898  Brown,  David,  Estayne  House,  Wellington  Road,  Taunton. 
1882     Brown,  John,  Wadeford  House,  Chard. 

1905  Brown,  Robert,  Brent  Lodge,  Taunton  Road,  Bridgwater. 
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1886  Brown,  W.  H.  M.,  Highfield,  Sherborne  (deceased). 

190G  Bruton,  F.  A.,  2,  Clyde  Road,  West  Didsbury,  Manchester. 

1886  Brutton,  J.,  7,  Princes  Street,  Yeovil. 

1909  Brymer,  Ven.  Archdeacon  F.  A.,  Charlton  Mackrell  Rectory, 
Somerton. 

1906  Buckland,  J.  C,  4,  East  Street,  Taunton. 

1881  Bull,  Rev.  T.  Williamson,  Charlecote,  Lansdown,  Bath. 
1893  fBuLLEiD,  Arthur,  f.s.a.,  Dymboro,  Midsomer  Norton,  Bath. 

1905  Bulleid,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Dymboro,  Midsomer  Norton,  Bath. 

1909  Burn,  R.  Christie,  Sidcot  School,  Winscombe. 
1902  fBuRNELL,  C.  E.,  Henley,  Shepton  Mallet. 

1910  Burt,  Samuel,  Woodstock,  Hendford,  Yeovil. 
1892  Bush,  R.  C.,  1,  Winifred's  Dale,  Bath. 
1892  f  Bush,  Thos.  S.,  20,  Camden  Crescent,  Bath. 

1904  Bush,  Mrs.  T.  S.,  20,  Camden  Crescent,  Bath. 

1898  Butler.  W.  B.,  Southgate,  Wellington  Road,  Taunton. 

1910  Byne,  Major  R.  M.,  10,  Tregonwell  Road,  Minehead. 

1911  Byrchmore,  Rev.  J.,  West  Hatch  Vicarage,  Taunton. 

1911  Cairns,  The  Earl,  Fairleigh  House,  Bath. 

1907  Cameron,  A.  C.  G.,  H.  M.  Geological  Survey  (retired),  Spring- 

bank,  Uplyme,  Lyme  Regis. 

1901  Capel,  Arthur,  Bulland  Lodge,  Wiveliscombe. 

1909  Caroe,  W.  D.,  f.s.a.,  3,  Great  College  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

1906  Carr,  Jonathan,  Wood  House,  Twerton,  Bath. 

1908  Carr,  Thos.,  Poolemeade,  Twerton,  Bath  (deceased). 

1882  Cartwright,  Rev.  H.  A.,  3,  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Honiton. 

1887  ICash,  J.  O.,  High  Street,  Wincanton. 

1912  Catlow,  Rev.  W.  E.,  School  House,  Mount  St.,  Bridgwater. 
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1854  "Ramsden,  Sir  John  W.,  Bart.,  Bulstrode,  Gerrard's  Cross, 

Bucks ;  and  Byram,  Yorks. 

1901  Ransom,  Wm.,  f.s.a.,  Fairfield,  Hitchin. 

1911  Rawlence,  E.  A.,  Newlands,  Salisbury. 

1886      Raymond,  Walter,  Withypool,  Exford,  Taunton. 

1909  Raymond,  F.  L.,  Wayside,  Yeovil. 

1902  tReeder,  Rev.  W.  T.,  The  Rectory,  Selworthy. 

1910  Rendall,  Athelstan,  m.p.,  The  Knoll,  Yeovil. 
1888     Richardson,  Rev.  A.,  Combe  Down  Vicarage,  Bath. 

1897  Rixon,  W.  A.,  Turkdean  Manor,  Gloucestershire. 

1892      Roberts,  F.  W.,  f.r.i.b.a.,  Northbrook  Lodge,  Taunton. 

1898  Roberts,  Kilham,  m.r.c.s.  Eng.,  Shillington,  Bedfordshire. 
1908  Robinson,  The  Very  Rev.  J.  Armitage,  d.d.,  f.s.a.,  Dean  of 

Wells,  The  Deanery,  Wells. 

1880  Rocke,  Mrs.,  Chalice  Hill,  Glastonbury. 

1912  Roe,  Rev.  Wilfred  T.,  Sandford  Orcas  Rectory,  Sherborne. 
1908     Rogers,  Arthur  W.,  d.sc,  f.g.s.,  16,  Park  Street,  Taunton. 
1904     Rogers,  F.  Evelyn,  Hamilton  House,  Lansdown,  Bath. 
1870     Rogers,  T.  E.,  Yarlington  House,  Wincanton. 

1882      Rogers,  W.  H.  H.,  f.s.a.,  Ridgeway,  Colyton,  Devon. 

1908  Roper,  Freeman,  f.l.s.,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 

1877  Rose,  Rev.  W.  F.,  Hutton  Rectory,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1903  fRoss,  Rev.  D.  Melville,  The  Vicarage,  Langport. 
1877     Rossiter,  G.  F.,  m.b.,  Cairo  Lodge,  Weston-super-Mare. 
1907  Rowcliffe,  W.  C,  Halsway  Manor,  Bicknoller,  Taunton. 

1909  Ruck,  Capt.  G.  A.,  The  Copse,  Shiplett,  Weston-super-Mare. 
1909  Rushton,  Miss,  Highnam,  Minehead. 

1891  Rutter,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Linton  Vicarage,  Cambs. 

1906  Sadler,  O.  T.,  Weacombe  House,  Bicknoller,  Taunton. 

1904  Sage,  F.  G.,  The  Meadows,  Clay  gate,  Surrey ;  and  Stavordale 

Priory,  Wincanton. 

1895  |St.  Audries,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  p.c,  St.  Audries,  Bridgwater, 
Trustee. 
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1908  Sanders,  K,  A.,  m.p.,  Barwick  House,  near  Yeovil. 

1911  Saunders,  Rev.  G.  W.,  The  Vicarage,  Curry  Rivel. 

1910  Sciiunck,  J.  Edward,  Tetton  House,  Taunton. 

190G  Scott,  Miss  M.  E.,  Wey  House,  Norton  Fitzwarren. 

1896  Scott,  M.  H.,  5,  Lansdown  Place  West,  Bath. 

1910  Scratton,  Arthur,  Old  Rectory,  West  Coker,  Yeovil. 

1885  Seale,  Rev.  F.  S.  P.,  East  Brent  Vicarage  (deceased). 
1898  Sealy,  W.  H.  S.,  Hillside,  Haines  Hill,  Taunton. 
1863  Seymour,  Alfred,  Knoyle,  Wilts  (deceased). 

1908  Sharp,  Cecil  J.,  Dragonfield,  Uxbridge. 

1909  Sheldon,  Frank,  Wells. 

1903  Shepherd,  Herbert  H.,  The  Shrubbery,  Iiminster. 

1903  ISheppard,  H.  Byard,  8,  Hammet  Street,  Taunton. 

1903  Shillito,  Rev.  W.  F.,  4,  Westwood  Park,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

1896  Shore,  Comdr.  The  Hon.  H.  N.,  r.n.,  Mount  Elton,  Clevedon. 

1903  Sibbald,  J.  G.  E.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Norton  St.  Philip,  Bath. 

1906  Simey,  G.  I.,  Wyndway  House,  Uphill  Road,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

1910  Sinclair,  A.  Wm.,  f.r.c.s.,  Rock  House,  South  Petherton. 

1910  Skinner,  A.  J.  P.,  Colyton,  Devon. 

1908  Slater,  Henry  H.,  Larentia,  Stawell,  Bridgwater. 

1907  Smith,  Miss  Amy,  The  Mount,  Halse,  Taunton. 
1898  Smith,  A.  J.,  4,  Wellington  Terrace,  Taunton. 
1868  f  Smith,  Rev.  Preb.  G.  E.,  Langford,  Bristol. 

1893  Smith,  J.  H.  Woolston,  a.m.i.c.e.,  Town  Hall,  Minehead. 

1911  Smyth,  Lady,  Ashton  Court,  Long  Ashton,  Bristol. 

1907  Smyth,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Downside  Vicarage,  Bath. 

1911  Snelgrove,  A.  G.,  23,  Sprowston  Road,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 

1900  Snell,  F.  J.,  North  Devon  Cottage,  Tiverton. 

1883  tSoMERViLLE,  A.  -Fownes,  Dinder  House,  Wells,  V.P.,  Trustee. 

1886  Sommerville,  R.  G.,  Ruishton  House,  Taunton. 

1904  Sorby,  Rev.  J.  Archibald,  Lilleshall  Old  Hall,  Newport,  Salop. 
1891  Southall,  H.,  The  Craig,  Ross. 

1884  Southam,  Rev.  J.  H.,  2,  Victoria  Buildings,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

1908  Sparks,  Miss,  Bincombe  House,  Crewkerne. 
1884  Spencer,  Fredk.,  Pondsmead,  Oakhill,  Bath. 
1871  Spencer,  J.  Houghton,  Brookside,  Corfe,  Taunton. 
1876  Spiller,  H.  J.,  Hatfield,  Taunton. 
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1881  Spiller,  Miss,  Sunny  Bank,  Bridgwater. 

1909  Spiller,  R.  G.,  Fore  Street,  Chard. 

1901  Sp rankling,  E. ,  l. r. I. b. a. ,  Brookfleld  Cottage,  South  Rd .,Taunton. 

1909  Squibbs,  Abraham,  20,  Taunton  Road,  Bridgwater. 

190G  Stansell,  C.  W.,  Charlemont,  Haines  Hill,  Taunton. 

1908  Staple,  J.  H.,  Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

1901  Statham,  Rev.  S.  P.  H.,  H.M.  Prison,  Parkhurst,  Isle  of  Wight. 

1907  Stawell,  Col.  G.  D.,  c/o  Cox  &  Co.,  16,  Charing  Cross,  London. 

1908  Stenhouse,  Vivian  D.,  Sherford  Lodge,  Taunton. 

1902  Stephenson,  Rev.  E.  H.  C. 

1899  Sterry,  Rev.  F.,  Chapel  Cleeve,  Washford,  Taunton. 

1909  Stewart,  Wm.,  m.d.,  Whitefield,  Wiveliscombe. 

1909  Stewart,  Mrs.  W.,  Whitefield,  Wiveliscombe. 
1912  Stewart,  C.  Balfour,  m.b.,  Huntspill,  Highbridge. 
1912  Stewart,  Miss  Ethel,  Huntspill,  Highbridge. 

1906  Stirling,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  Wells. 

1876  Stoate,  Wm.,  Gordon  Haven,  Southside,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1907  Stone,  E.  H.,  Freshford,  Bath. 

1908  Stone,  J,  Harris,  f.l.s.,  41,  Finborough  Road,  Redcliffe 

Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

1902  Strachie,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Sutton  Court,  Pensford. 

1906  Strangways  The  Hon.  H.  B.  T.  Shapwick,  Bridgwater. 

1900  t  Street,  Rev.  Preb.  James,  The  Vicarage,  Ilminster. 

1903  Strong,  Wm.,  Waterend  House,  Wheathampstead,  Herts. 
1908  Sully,  H.  T.,  m.i.e.e.,  184,  Redland  Road,  Bristol. 

1893  Sully,  J.  Norman,  Hardwicke  Hill,  Chepstow\ 

1908  Sully,  Percy  R.,  Poole  Cottage,  Wellington. 

1892  Sully,  T.  N.,  Avalon,  Queen's  Road,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1908  Sully,  Miss  W.  C,  Avalon,  Queen's  Road,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1897  Summerfield,  Wm.,  Charlemont,  Haines  Hill,  Taunton. 

1898  Surrage,  E.  J.  Rocke,  2,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  London. 

1904  fSwANWiCK,  Ernest,  The  Fort,  Milverton. 

1907  Swayne,  George  C,  Glastonbury. 

1907  Sweet,  A.  F.,  11,  Hammet  Street,  Taunton. 

1910  Sweet,  H.  R.  L.,  Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank,  Salisbury. 
1902  Sweetman,  George,  11,  Market  Place,  Wincanton. 
1900  tSydenham,  G.  F.,  Battleton  House,  Dulverton. 
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1907  Symonds,  Henby,  f.s.a.,  30,  Bolton  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 
1911  Symons,  Reginald  II.,  The  Bank  House,  Crewkerne. 

1911  Symons,  Mrs.  R.  IT.,  The  Bank  House,  Crewkerne. 

1908  Tanner,  Russell  R.,  Sandy  Hill,  Beokington,  Hath. 

1907  Tanner,  W.  E.,  Fordlynch,  Winscombe,  Som. 

1910  Tapp,  W.  M.,  ll.d.,  p.s.a.,  57,  St.  James'  Street,  London,  W. 
1897  Tarr,  Francis  J.,  Westaway,  Yatton. 

1897  tTAYLOR,  Rev.  C.  S.,  f.s.a.,  Banwell  Vicarage,  r.s.6.,  Som. 

1903  Taylor,  Theo.,  Roslin  Villa,  Richmond  Road,  Taunton. 

1911  Terry,  C.  W.,  2,  French  Weir  Avenue,  Taunton. 

1896  Thatcher,  A.  A.,  Silva  House,  Midsomer  Norton,  Bath. 
1892  Thatcher,  Edw.  J.,  The  Manor  House,  Chew  Magna,  Bristol. 
1890  Thomas,  C.  E.,  Granville,  Lansdown,  Bath. 

1908  Thomas,  Rev.  W.  J.,  Treborough  Rectory,  Taunton. 
1905  Thompson,  Miss  Archer,  Montrose,  Weston  Park,  Bath. 

1904  Thring,  Mrs.  Godfrey,  Fen  Ditton  Hall,  Fen  Ditton,  Cambs. 

1902  Tidman,  C.  J.,  Torwood,  Ellenborough  Park,  Weston-s-Mare. 
1908  Tillard,  Admiral  P.  F,,  Alford  House,  Alford,  Somerset. 
1879  ITite,  Chas.,  Stoneleigh,  Taunton,  General  Secretary. 

1892  Tite,  Mrs.  C,  Stoneleigh,  Taunton. 

1897  Todd,  D'Arcy,  36,  Norfolk  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London  W. 
1896  Toft,  Rev.  H.,  The  Rectory,  Axbridge. 

1870  Tomkins,  Rev.  W.  S.,  8,  Pembroke  Vale,  Clifton. 

1883  Tordiffe,  Rev.  Stafford,  Ash  wick  Vicarage,  Bath. 

1910  Trask,  Miss  H.  E.,  Courtfield,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Som. 

1894  Trenchard,  W.  J.,  Shute  House,  Bishop's  Hull. 

1900  Trepplin,  E.  C,  f.s.a.,  Orchard  Portman  House,  Taunton. 

1908  Trestrail,  Major  A.  B.,  f.r.g.s.,  Southdale,  Clevedon. 

1903  Trevelyan,  Sir  Walter,  Bart.,  Nettlecombe  Court,  Taunton. 

1908  Trevelyan,  Edward,  Adsborough  House,  Thurloxton. 

1885  tTrevilian,  E.  B.  Cely,  Midelney  Place,  Curry  Rivel,  V.P. 

1898  Trevilian,  Mrs.  E.  B.  C,  Midelney  Place,  Curry  Rivel. 

1909  Trevor,  Colonel  Edward,  Halesleigh,  Bridgwater. 

1908  Tiiollope,  The  Hon.  Mrs.,  Crowcombe  Court,  Taunton. 

1909  Troup,  R.  D.  R.,  Elm  Grove,  Wembdon,  Bridgwater. 
1900  Troyte-Bullock,  Major  E.  G.,  Silton  Lodge,  Zeals,  Bath. 

1886  Tuckett,  F.  Fox,  f.r.g.s.,  Frenchay,  Bristol. 
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1909  Turle,  James,  Rockbourne,  Symond's  Yat,  Ross-on-Wye. 

1911  Turner,  Arthur  W.,  Fitzroy,  Norton  Fitzwarren. 

1890  Turner,  H.  G.,  Staplegrove  Manor,  Taunton,  and  19,  Sloane 
Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

1909  Turner,  James,  Dovery  Down,  Porlock. 
1908  Turner,  W.  M.,  Billet  Street,  Taunton. 

1901  Tylor,  Sir  Edw.  B.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  Linden,  Wellington. 
1911  Unwin,  A.  Hamilton,  i.c.s.,  6,  Cavendish  Place,  Bath. 

1898  Utterson,  Maj. -General,  A.  H.,  c.b.,  Cotlake  House,  Taunton. 
1890  Valentine,  E.  W.,  Old  Hall,  Somerton. 

1908  :;'Vassall,  Henry,  f.g.s.,  The  Priory,  Repton,  Burton-on-Trent. 

1906  Vaughan,  Rev.  Preb.  H.,  The  Rectory,  Wraxall,  Bristol. 

1908  Vaughan,  Major  Wilmot,  f.s.a.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  W. 

1900  Vawdrey,  Mrs.,  Westfield,  Uphill,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1911  Vellacott,  Miss  A.,  Hillside,  Dunster. 

1899  Vickery,  A.  J.,  16,  Bridge  Street,  Taunton. 

1908  Vickery,  Charles  J.,  The  Firs,  Dodhill  Green,  Taunton. 

1898  Vile,  J.  G.,  Wilton  Lodge,  Taunton. 

1904  Vile,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Wilton  Lodge,  Taunton. 

1902  Villar,  W.  J.,  Tauntfield  House,  Taunton. 
1898  Villar,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Tauntfield  House,  Taunton. 

1910  Vincent,  Edgar,  The  Casket,  Yeovil. 

1905  Vincent,  Rev.  E.  B.,  King's  College,  Taunton. 

1908  Visger,  Chas.,  m.r.c.s.,  Beachcroft,  Clevedon. 

1909  Vonberg,  M.,  Rozelle,  Wells. 
1909  Vonberg,  Mrs.  M.,  Rozelle,  Wells. 

1911  Wade,  Arthur  R.,  Southwell  House,  Highbridge. 

1908  Wadman,  Rev.  Canon  R.,  The  Presbytery,  Bridgwater. 

1909  Wain wright,  C.  Donald,  Summerleaze,  Shepton  Mallet. 

1898  Wainwright,  Chas.  R.,  Summerleaze,  Shepton  Mallet. 
1905  Wait,  Miss,  Grove  House,  Clifton. 

1889  Wakefield,  J.  E.  W.,  Amberd,  Taunton. 

1899  i  Waldegrave,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl,  p.c,  Chewton  Priory,  Bath, 

Trustee. 

1911  Waldegrave,  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  N.,  Marston  Bigott 
Rectory,  Frome. 
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1905  Walsh,  T.  L.,  The  Manor  House,  Bishop's  Hull. 

1902  f  Walter,  R.  Hensleigh,  m.b.,  Hawthornden,  Stoke-under-Ham, 

1903  Walter,  R.  Tertius,  Wake  Hill,  Ilminsfcer. 

1908  Wardle,  Fredk.  1).,  Claremont  Villa,  Bathwick  Hill,  Bath. 
1910      Warren,  Percy  F.,  a.r.i.b.a.,  Yeovil. 

1909  Warren,  Rev.  W.  M.  K.,  Meare  Vicarage,  Glastonbury. 
1897  Warry,  H.  Cockeram,  The  Cedars,  Preston  Rd.,  Yenvil. 
1908'     Warry,  Oapt.  B.  A.,  Shapwick  House,  Bridgwater. 

1910  Wason,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  Cossington,  Bridgwater. 

1907  Waterman,  A.  JST.,  10,  Cambridge  Pk.,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 

1910  Waterman,  Wm.  Roland,  Stoke  under-Ham. 
1912      Watson,  Walter,  Taunton  School,  Taunton. 

1906  Watson,  Wm.,  Southleigh,  Burnham. 

1882  Weaver,  Chas.,  Uplands,  52,  St.  John's  Road,  Clifton. 

1883  tWeaver,  Rev.    F.  W.,  f.s.a.,   p.r.hist.s.,  Milton-Clevedon 

Vicarage,  Evercreech,  Bath,  General  Secretary. 

1903  tWeaver,  Prof.  J.  R.  H.;  41,  Warwick  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

1908  Webber,  Miss  E.,  Coombe  Lodge,  Minehead. 

1904  Wedd,  H.  G.,  Eastdon,  Langport. 

1906      Weigall,  Rev.  Gilbert,  Old  Cleeve  Rectory,  Washford. 
1857      Welch,  C,  21,  Ellesker  Gardens,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

1896  |Were,  Francis,  Walnut  Tree  House,  Druidstoke  Avenue, 
Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

1896  West,  Rev.  W.  II.,  25,  Pulteney  Street,  Bath. 
1876      Westlake,  W.  H.,  6,  Mount  Terrace,  Taunton. 

1911  Weston,  Fred,  17,  Crofton  Park,  Yeovil. 

1897  t Whistler,  Rev.  C.  W.,  m.r.c.s.,  Cheselbourne  Rect.,  Dorchester. 

1909  Whitby,  Colonel  F.  H.,  The  Caves,  Ban  well,  R.S.O. 

1912  White,  Frank,  Hareston,  South  Road,  Taunton. 

1898  White,  Samuel,  The  Highlands,  Taunton. 

1909      Whittaker,  C.  D.,  ll.d.,  Taunton  School,  Taunton. 

1885      Whitting,  Lt.-Col.  C.  E.,  Uphill  Grange,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1897      Whitting,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Manor  Cottage,  Westcombe,  Evercreech. 

1904      Whittuck,  E.  A.,  Claverton  Manor,  Bath. 

1906      Wickenden,  F.  B.,  Tone  House,  Taunton. 

1909      Wickham,  Rev.  Preb.  A.  P.,  East  Brent  Vicarage,  Highbridge. 

1902      Wickham,  Rev.  J.  D.  C,  The  Manor,  Holcombe,  Bath. 
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'  1904  .  Wigram,  Miss,  King's  Gatchell,  Taunton. 

1897  Willcocks,  A.  D.,  2,  Marlborough  Terrace,  Park  St.,  Taunton. 

1908  Williamson,  W.  S.,  Clapham  Yilla,  Woodstock  Rd.,  Taunton. 

1908  Wills,  Ernest  S.,  Ranisbury  Manor,  Hungerford. 

1909  Wills,  Geo.  A.,  Burwalls,  Leigh  Woods,  Bristol. 
I  189G  Wills,  H.  H.  W.,  Barley  Wood,  Wrington. 

1910  Wills,  Miss  M.,  Bishop  Fox's  School,  Taunton. 
1912  Wilson,  Rev.  C.  H.,  The  Rectory,  Hatch  Beauchamp. 

1908  Wilson,  H.,  18,  Kent  Terrace,  Hanover  Gate,  London,  N.W. 

1907  Winuh,  Miss  Charlotte,  Childown,  near  Chertsey. 
1903  Winckwoiith,  Wadham  B.,  Sussex  Lodge,  Taunton. 
1874  Winter,  Major  J.  A.,  14,  Manor  Road,  Twickenham. 

1860  Winwood,  Rev.  H.  H.,  f.g.s.,  11,  Cavendish  Crescent,  Bath. 

1881  Winwood,  T.  H.  R.,  High  Littleton  House,  Hallatrow,  Bristol. 

1909  Withers,  A.  H.,  1,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C. 
1894  Wood,  Rev.  W.  Berdmore,  1,  The  Limes,  Wells. 

1905  Woodhouse,  Lt.-Col.  S.  H.,  Heatherton  Park,  Taunton. 

1911  Woodward,  Edward  R.,  61,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.C. 
1911  Woodward,  Miss  M.  C,  Briarclyst,  Beer,  Devon. 

1885  f Worthington,  Rev.  J.,  Chudleigh  Cottage,  Cullompton. 

1902  Wrunn,  W.  A.,  7,  Mountlands,  Taunton  (deceased). 

1908  Wynter,  A.  Ellis,  f.r.c.i.,  Westmynster,  Westbury-on-Trym. 

Total,  864  Members,  excluding  Honorary  Members  and  any  1912 
members  recorded  in  the  list. 
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XXVI 

1880 

Glastonbury 

6/6 
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XXVII  ... 

1881 

 ,  

Clevedou 



9/- 

XXVIII  ... 

1882 

Chard  ... 

5/- 

XXIX 

1883 

Wiveliscombe 

5/- 

XXX 

1884 

Shepton  Mallet  ... 

6/6 

XXXI 

1885 

Weston-super-Mare 

7/- 

XXXII  .. 

1886 

Yeovil 

3/6 

XXXIII 

1887 

Bristol  ... 

3/6 

XXXIV  ... 

1888 

Wells  

3/6 

XXXV  ... 

1889 

Minehead 

3/6 

XXXVI  .. 

1890 

Castle  Cary 

3/6 

XXXVII  ... 

1891 

Crewkerne 

3/6 

XXXVIII  ... 

1892 

Wellington 

5/- 

XXXIX  ... 

1893 

Frome  ... 

4/6 

XL 

1894 

Langport 

5/6 

XLI 

1895 

Bath 

5/6 

XLII 

1896 

Sherborne 

4/6 

XLIII 

1897 

Bridgwater 

5/6 

XLIV 

1898 

Taunton 

4/6 

XLV 

1899 

Clevedon 

4/6 

XLVI 

1900 

Dulverton 

5/6 

XL  VII 

1901 

Bristol  ... 

6/- 

XL  VIII  ... 

1902 

Glastonbury 

6/- 

XLIX 

1903 

Chard  ... 

5/6 

L 

1904 

Gillingham 

6/- 

LI 

1905 

Weston-super-Mare 

6/- 

LII 

1906 

Minehead 

6/- 

LIU 

1907 

Shepton  Mallet  ... 

6/- 

LIV 

1908 

Taunton 

6/- 

LV 

1909 

Wells  

6/- 

LVI 

1910 

Yeovil  ... 

8/6 

LVII 

1911 

Froine 

8/6 

Some  details  of  the  Contents  of  Vols.  I — XLVIII  will  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings,  Vol.  XLVIII,  pt.  ii,  pp.  163-176  ;  but  the  prices  given  there  have 
recently  been  revised. 

Two  General  Indexes  to  the  Proceedings  are  still  obtainable.  Vols.  I — XX, 
price  4/- ;  Vols.  XXI— XL,  price  4/- 

*  Most  of  the  remaining  copies  of  Vol.  I  have  two  or  three  plates  deficient. 

+  The  few  remaining  copies  of  Vols.  II  and  V  are  slightly  soiled.  No  absolutely  perfect 
copy  of  Vol.  V  remains  which  can  be  sold  separately,  i.e.  apart  from  a  complete  set  of 
the  volumes. 

Vol.  L  VII  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XVII),  Part  II.  m 
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graphs  (II,  172)  as  P.  rupestris  var.  umbilicata  Montagu, 
and  mentions  three  British  records,  one  being  "  Wall, 
Cranmore,  1888  !  G.  K.  Gude."  Apparently  all 
Norman's  specimens  are  to  be  referred  to  this  variety, 
which,  however,  does  not  find  a  place  in  the  Concho- 
logical  Society's  list  of  British  non-marine  Mollusca. 

Churchyard  wall  at  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Cheddar  ;  W.  Maddison. 

On  old  walls  at  Bath  ;  Miss  Fairbrass. 

Weston  district ;  F.  A.  Knight. 

Limestone  rocks  about  Worle  and  Clevedon  ! 

Ham  Hill,  Yeovil,  J.  Ponsonby. 
Var.  viridcsccnti-alba  ;  Jeffreys. 

"  Found  by  Mr.  Norman  at  Clevedon,  also  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, at  Clifton,  near  Bristol  ;  "  G.  Jeffreys. 

Pyramidula  rotundata,  Midler  ( =  Helix rotundata,  Midler). 

Generally  distributed,  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  molluscs, 
and  more  frequently  met  with  than  any  other  of  the  smaller 
Helices  on  arid  greensand  soil.  It  is  said  to  pair  occasionally 
with  Hyalinia  alliaria. 

Var.  Turtoni,  Fleming. 
Bath  and  Bristol ;  Gwyn  Jeffreys. 
Clevedon  ;  Miss  Z.  C.  Jones. 
Bath  ;  Mrs.  Oldroyd. 

Rejectamenta  of  streams  at  Bratton  St.  Maur  and  Shep- 
ton  Montague  ! 

Var.  pyramidalis,  Jeffreys. 
Bristol ;  McMurtrie. 

Var.  rufida,  Moquin-Tandon. 

Ellescombe  Wood,  near  Bratton  St.  Maur,  and  Milton- 
Clevedon,  near  Bruton  ! 

Var.  alba,  Moquin-Tandon. 
Clevedon  ;  Norman. 

Bratton  St.  Maur  and  Milton  Clevedon  ! 
Weston  Wood  ! 

Hatch  Beauchamp.    Five  specimens,  an  undersized  race. 

Diam.  6mm.  ;  E.  W.  Wa.ke-Bowell. 
Dulverton,  rather  common  ;  Hugh  Watson. 
Minehead  ;  C.  Oldham. 

Cocker  Combe,  Triscombe  Stone  ;  N.  G.  Hadden. 
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Mon.  scalariforme, 

Gribb  Wood,  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

P.  ruderata,  Studer,  a  closely  allied  species  with  more 
produced  spire  and  without  the  red-brown  freckles  of 
P.  rotundata  is  known  only  in  the  fossil  state  in  this 
country,  but  Taylor  thinks  "  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  isolated  colonies  may  still  linger  within  the  limits 
of  the  British  Isles." 
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Helicella  VIRGATA,  Da  Costa  (  =  Helix  viryata,  Da  Costa). 
Generally  distributed. 

"  Very  abundant,  especially  on  dry  hills  and  the  sea  coast. 
It  is  very  varied  in  colouring  on  the  sandhills "  ;  Norman. 
It  occurs  in  a  holocene  deposit  on  Brean  Down,  Weston-super- 
Mare.  This  species,  and  H.  caper ata,  secrete  themselves  at 
the  roots  of  herbage  in  times  of  drought.  After  rain  they 
come  out  to  feed,  often  so  quickly  and  in  such  enormous  num- 
bers as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  amongst  ignorant  people  that 
they  came  down  with  the  rain. 

Var.  subaperta,  Jeffreys. 
Bath ;  Clark. 

Var.  carinata,  Jeffreys. 
Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Var.  lineata,  Olivi  (  =  v.  submaritima,  Jeffreys). 
Clevedon ;  McMurtrie. 

Creech  Hill,  Bruton,  and  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Bath  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 

Sandhills  between  Weston  and  Burnham  ! 

Var.  lencozona,  Taylor. 
Bristol;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 
Burnham  ;  Norman, 
Weston-super-Mare ;  Miss  F.  M.  Hele. 
Quarry  on  top  of  Castle  Cary  Hill  ! 
Sandhills  about  Berrow  ! 

Var.  maculata,  Moquin-  Tandon. 

Arable  fields  on  Holbrooke  Farm,  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 
Burnham ;  Norman. 

Var.  niyrescens,  Grateloup. 
Burnham  ;  Norman. 
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Var.  hypozona,  Moquin-Tandon. 
Bath  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 

Var.  subalbida.  Poiret. 

Dr.  H.  Franklin  Parsons  sent  a  specimen,  collected  in  E. 

Somerset,  to  Mr.  Taylor  (Joum.  Conchology,  IV.  30). 
Minehead  ! 

Var.  albicans,  Grateloup. 
Bath  ;  Mrs.  Oldroyd. 

Penselwood,  Minehead,  Bratton  St.  Manr,  and  hills  around 

Bruton  and  Milton  Clevedon  ! 
M  ear  Bristol ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 
Berrow,  Burnham,  and  about  Weston-snper-Mare  ! 

Var.  hyalozonata,  Taylor. 
Tickenham  Churchyard  ;  Norman. 
Clevedon  ;  Miss  F.  M.  Hele. 

Mon.  sinistrorsum. 

Sea-wall  near  Clevedon  ;  Norman. 


Helicella  itala,  Linne  (  =  Helix  ericetorum,  Midler). 

Chiefly  on  downs  and  pastures  in  hilly  districts  on  calcareous 
soils. 

North. 

Abundant  on  the  sides  of  the  trenches  at  Cadbury  Camp, 
and  of  the  Mendips  near  Wells.  Wrington  Hill,  and 
other  localities  ;  Norman. 

Ashley  Hill  ;  Cundall.    Bath  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 

Burnham  and  Berrow,  on  the  sandhills  ! 

Castle  Gary,  road  over  hill  leading  to  Ansford  ;  Crawlands 
and  Holbrooke,  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Very  abundant  on  Creech  Hill,  near  Bruton  ! 

Weston  district;  F.  A.  Knight. 

South. 

Yeovil ;  J.  Ponsonby. 

Ham  Hill,  common;    a  few  variety  "  griscscens "  ;  J. 

Ponsonby . 
W  ellington  ;  W.  Gyngell. 

Var.  instabilis,  Ziegler. 

Near  Clevedon  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Var.  leucozona,  Moquin-Tandon. 

Cornfields  at  Holbrooke,  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Creech  Hill,  near  Bruton  ! 
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HELICELLA  CAPERATA,  Montagu  (= Helix  caper at V/,  Montagu  ; 
=  Helix  intersccta,  Poirct). 
Generally  distributed  in  open  dry  situations  on  calcareous 
soils,  often  present  in  enormous  numbers.     It  occurs  in  a 
holocene  deposit  on  Brean  Down,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Var.  subscalaris,  Jeffreys.    Two  examples  from  the  rail- 
way cutting  near  the  Vicarage,  Shepton  Montague  ! 
Monkton  Combe  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 

;  Var.  ornata,  Picard.  The  very  distinct  markings  of  this 
variety  are,  according  to  the  Rev.  S.  Spencer  Pearee, 
probably  of  a  warning  or  aposematic  character,  enabling 
the  shells  to  be  easily  seen  and  consequently  avoided 
by  sheep.  It  is  said  that  this  form  is  more  abundant 
than  the  indistinctly  marked  type  on  downs  and  pas- 
tures where  sheep  are  fed,  but  I  have  not  observed  such 
to  be  the  case. 

Crawlands  and  Grovelands,  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

About  Creech  Hill  and  Milton  Clevedon  ! 

Monkton  Combe  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 

Dunes  about  Weston-super-Mare  ! 

Var.  fuha,  Moquin-  Ta.ndon. 

Bratton  St.  Maur  and  Wincanton  district  generally  ! 
Creech  Hill,  Bruton  and  Castle  Gary  ! 
Dulverton ;  H.  Watson. 
Monkton  Combe  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 

Var.  lutesccns,  Pascal. 

From  a  quarry  on  the  summit  of  Castle  Cary  Hill.  The 
colour  is  admirably  protective,  exactly  resembling  that 
of  the  stones  amongst  which  it  lives. 

Monkton  Combe  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 

Var.  obliterata,  Picard. 

Wincanton,  Castle  Cary  and  Bruton ! 

Uncommon.  Through  an  oversight  given  as  "  common  " 
in  my  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Conchology,  1899. 

Var.  alba,  Picard. 

Crawlands,  Bratton  St.  Maur!  HaslemerW Mus.  Coll. 
Monkton  Combe  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 


HELICELLA  Barbara,  Linne  (  =  Hclix  acuta,  Midler  ;  —  Bnli- 
mus  acutas,  Mullcr). 
This  interesting  species  is,  I  think,  strictly  xerophile  and 
exclusively  confined  to  the  sandhills  bordering  the  coast.  It 
is,  however,  recorded  in  Leipner's  List  of  the  L.  and  F.  W. 
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Moll,  of  the  Bristol  district  as  having  been  found  by  Mr.  T. 
Graham  Ponton  under  stones  on  the  Downs  in  1863,  and  in 
Leigh  Woods  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Wheeler,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  these  records  have  been  confirmed  in  recent  years.  It 
occurs  in  a  subfossil  state  amongst  earth  from  the  rabbit  bur- 
rows on  the  south  side  of  Brean  Down,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Does  it  still  exist  there  ?    I  failed  to  find  living  specimens. 

Burnham  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Sandhills  along  the  coast  between  Burnham  and  Weston  ; 

Norman. 
Weston  district ;  F.  A.  Knight. 

Remarkably  abundant  on  the  sand  dunes  between  Weston 
and  Burnham,  but  exhibiting  very  little  diversity  in 
form  and  marking ! 

Var.  strigata,  Menke. 
Burnham  !  Uncommon. 

Helicella  CANTIANA,  Montagu  (  =  Helix  cantiana,  Montagu). 

Locally  abundant.  Grwyn  Jeffreys  observed  that  it  is  "not 
uncommon  in  parts  of  Somersetshire "  (Linn.  Soc.  Trans., 
1833). 

North. 

"  Brislington  is  the  only  locality  in  Somersetshire  in  which 
we  know  this  shell  to  occur.  It  was  first  taken  there 
by  Mr.  Miller"  ;  Norman. 

Ashley  Hill  and  Leigh  Woods  ;  Cundall. 

Avon  Gorge  and  Dundry  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Bath  ;  Jenyns  31  us.  Coll. 

"  In  the  Bristol  district  it  was  first  observed  between  Bris- 
lington and  Keynsham  in  1825  ";  Ralph  Tate. 

South. 

"  Common  in  one  extended  locality  at  Hatch  Beauchamp, 

near  Taunton  ;  "  E.  W.  Bowell. 
Near  Durleigh,  Bridgwater ;  H.  Corder. 

Var.  albida,  Tag  lor. 
Bristol  :  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Hygromia  fusca,  Montagu. 

Very  local.  It  was  described  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Miller  of  Bristol 
in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  (1822),  under  the  name  of  Helix 
wibrufescens.  He  remarked  that  he  had  found  it  not  infre- 
quently in  Somerset.  Montagu  was  the  first  to  recognise  this 
species  and  described  it  in  his  Testacea  Britannica,  1803. 
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North. 

Leigh  Woods,  Bristol ;  W.  W.  Stoddart. 

Gribb  Wood,  Bratton  St.  Main* ;  hedgebanks  by  roadside 

on  the  upper  slopes  of  Milton  Hill,  near  Bruton  ! 
Base  of  Callow  cliffs,  above  Hale  Well  ;  F.  A.  Knight. 
"A  large  and  very  depressed  example/'  Leigh  Woods, 

Clifton  ;  H.  Watson. 

South. 

'<  Hatch  Beauchamp,  near  Taunton.    "  Local  but  occurring 
in  several  hedgebanks.    It  seems  to  be  fond  of  moss  as 
a  habitat"  :  Wake-Bowell. 
Near  Minehead ;  Adams  and  Old/tarn. 
Dulverton  ;  H.  Watson. 

Hygromia  GRANULATA,  Alder  {  —  Helix  sericea,  Jeffreys). 
\  1  A  rare  species.    According  to  Jeffreys  it  is  "not  uncommon 
in  hedge-banks  and  moist  woods  in  Somersetshire"  (Linn.  Soc. 
Trans. ,  1833).    There  are  specimens  in  the  Jenyns  Collection, 
Bath  Museum. 

North. 

Ashley  Marsh,  Bristol ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

"We  have  met  with  two  or  three  worn  examples  among 

the  rejectamenta  of  the  Avon  "  ;  Norman. 
Once  in  Weston  Wood  ;  F.  A.  Knight. 
Mitford  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 

South. 

Plentiful  when  it  occurs,  but  apparently  very  local.  Damp 
spots  in  woods.  Around  Yeovil.  Montacute  and  Pitt 
Wood,  numerous  ;  J.  Ponsonhy. 

Wellington  ;  W.  Gyngcll. 

Hygromia  hispida,  Linne  {  —  Helix  concinna,  Jeffreys). 
J-  4  Generally  distributed,  often  very  abundant  in  damp  situa- 
tions.   Messrs.  Kennard  and  Woodward  record  it  from  an 
alluvial  deposit  at  Castle  Cary. 

Var.  subglobosa,  Jeffreys. 

Churchyard,  Bratton  St.  Maur,  and  two  specimens  from 
rejectamenta  of  the  stream  at  Shepton  Montague  ! 

Var.  arnica,  Jeffreys. 

Wells  ;  F.  Townsend.    Haslemere  Museum  Collection. 

Var.  hispidosa,  Mousson.  This  is  the  Helix  hispida,  Jeffreys, 
and  is  commonly  found  with  the  type. 
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Var.  depilata,  Alder. 

Rare  on  Cadbury  Hill,  Matton,  and  Ebbor  Rocks,  near 

Wells  ;  Norman. 
Rejectamenta  of  stream  near  Shepton  Montague  ! 

Var.  nana,  Jeffreys. 
Creech  Hill  ! 

Var.  subrufa,  Mocpdn-T andon. 

Rejectamenta  of  stream  at  Shepton  Montague,  and  of  the 

River  Brue  below  Castle  Cary  ! 
Frequent  in  hedges  at  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Var.  albocincta,  Taylor. 

Rejectamenta  of  stream  at  Shepton  Montague  ! 
Bratton  St.  Maur  !  Haslemcre  Mus.  Coll. 

Var.  albida,  Jeffreys. 
Ashley  Downs  ;  Cundall. 

Castle  Cary  ;  churchyard  at  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Hygromia  RUFESCENS,  Pennant  {  —  Helix  rufescens,  Pennant). 

Generally  distributed.  "  Varies  according  to  the  habitat. 
Those  among  brambles  and  in  hedges  are  mostly  large  and 
horn-coloured,  while  specimens  from  drier  situations  are  smaller, 
deeper  in  colour,  and  more  elevated  in  the  spire"  (Norman). 
Messrs.  Kennard  and  Woodward  record  it  from  an  alluvial 
deposit  at  Castle  Cary. 

Var.  rubens,  Moquhi-T  andon. 

Common  throughout  the  Wincanton  district ! 

Rimpton  ! 

Var.  albo-cincta,  Cockerell. 

Rejectamenta  of  the  streams  at  Shepton  Montague  ! 
Dulverton  ;  H.  Watson. 

Var.  alba,  Moquin-T andon. 

Near  Clevedon,  stones  lying  by  an  old  lime  kiln  ;  Norman. 

Wincanton,  Glastonbury,  Bruton,  Castle  Cary,  and  Brat- 
ton St.  Maur  !  I  have  often  found  it  crawling  on  the 
leaves  of  Arum  maculatum. 

Leigh  Woods  ;  Cundall. 

Dulverton  ;  H.  Watson. 

Ac anthinula  aculeata,  Muller  (=Helix  aculeata,  Midler). 
Locally  abundant. 

North. 

On  Beachen  Cliff  and  in  the  woods  of  Claverton  Down, 
Bath;  Clark. 
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Examples  in  the  Jenyns  Collection,  Bath  Museum. 
Under  bark  of  a  fallen  tree  in  Brockley  Coombe ;  Norman. 
Leigh  Woods  ;  Cundall. 
Creech  Hill,  Bruton  ! 

Woods  at  Holbrooke  and  about  Bratton  St.  Maur  ;  near 
Wincanton  ! 

Very  abundant  in  rejectamenta  of  River  Brue  at  Castle 
Cary,  and  streams  at  Bratton  St.  Maur  and  Shepton 
Montague  ! 

Weston  district ;  F.  A.  Knight. 

South. 

Brympton,  Yeovil ;  J.  Ponsonhy. 
Dulverton  ;  H.  Watson. 

Var.  albida,  Jeffreys. 
Bath  ;  Clark. 

VALLONIA  PULCHELLA,  Midler  (  =  Helix  pulchella,  Mi'dler). 

This  species  is  probably  generally  distributed.  Until  quite 
recently  two  species  were  included  under  the  name  Helix 
pulcliella,  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  omit  all  records  given  in 
published  Lists.  There  are  specimens  in  the  Haslemere  Mu- 
seum and  in  the  Museum  at  Sexey's  School,  Bruton,  which  I 
gathered  many  years  ago  at  Bratton  St.  Maur,  where  it  was 
very  abundant  under  the  flat  stones  capping  old  walls.  Speci- 
mens from  Brympton  and  Sutton  were  sent  to  Mr.  John 
Taylor  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  McKean  collected 
it  near  Bath. 

Brean  Down,  Weston-super-Mare  ! 
Plantations  on  the  peat  moors  about  Shapwick  ! 

Vallonia  COSTATA,  Midler  (  =  Helix  pidchclla,  var.  costata, 
Midler). 

Its  elevation  to  specific  rank  dates  from  the  discovery  by 
Dr.  Sterki  of  very  fine,  raised  revolving  lines  on  the  nucleus 
of  the  1|  embryonal  whorls.  In  V.  pulchella  these  whorls  are 
smooth.    It  appears  to  be  widely  distributed. 

North. 

Wincanton  district  generally.  Bratton  St.  Maur;  Hasle- 
mere Mas.  Coll.  and  Sexey's  School,  Bruton.  Rejecta- 
menta of  River  Brue  below  Castle  Cary  ! 

Abbot's  Leigh  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Near  Tickenham  ;  Norman. 

Coombe  Down,  Bath  ;  Mrs.  Oldroyd. 
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South. 

Between  Minehead  and   Watchet ;    Lionel  Adams  and, 

Charles  Oldham. 
Yeovil  district ;  J.  Ponsonby. 

Vallonia  excentrica,  Sterki. 

Closely  allied  to  V.  pulchella,  differing  chiefly  in  the  excentric 
and  somewhat  elongated  umbilicus.  (See  British  Non-Marine 
mlollusca,  pp.  42-43).  It  occurs  in  similar  situations,  and  is 
probably  equally  widely  distributed. 

North. 

There  are  several  specimens  in  the  Haslemere  Museum 
Collection  found  amongst  a  large  series  of  Helix  pulchella 
collected  at  Bratton  St.  Maur  in  the  years  1894-96. 

Near  Clevedou  Old  Church  at  roots  of  grass  ! 

On  Brean  Down,  Weston-super-Mare  ! 

Plantations  on  the  turf  moors  around  Shapwick  ! 

South . 

Luccombe  ! 

Helicigona  lapicida,  Linne  (  =  Helix  lapicida,  Linne), 
Generally  distibuted  on  limestone  rocks  and  old  walls. 

Var.  brunnea. 

Ham  Hill ;  J.  Ponsonby. 

Var.  nigrescens,  Taylor. 

Bristol  ;  Bristol  Mas.  Coll. 

Bratton  St.  Maur,  Wincanton  and  Rimpton  ! 

Var.  albina,  Menke. 

Specimens  of  this  interesting  variety  taken  from  a  stone 
wall  near  Wells  were  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  S.  Spencer 
Pearce  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conch.  Soc,  July  7th, 
1887.  In  a  note  in  the  Journal  of  Conchology  (p.  255) 
of  the  same  year  Mr.  Pearce  stated  that  they  occurred 
"  on  a  loose  ivy-coloured  stone  wall  on  the  old  Bristol 
road,  just  outside  the  city.  The  variety  is  associated 
in  this  place  with  individuals  of  a  brown  form.  The 
pale  brown  specimens  are  the  most  frequent.  It  is  easy 
indeed  to  arrange  a  complete  series  which  will  show 
every  variation  in  colour  from  the  dark-brown  to  the 
purest  white.  The  Avail  on  which  this  variety  flourishes 
is  composed  of  rough  blocks  of  liassic  limestone  taken 
from  a  small  pit  close  at  hand." 
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In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Conchohgy,  .Jan., 
1883  (p.  27),  Miss  F.  M.  Hele  records  the  discovery  of 
a  single  specimen  near  Leigh  Court,  Bristol. 

Mon.  scalariforme. 

A  scalarid  example  which  I  found  crawling  on  a  gate-post 
at  Rimpton  in  company  with  several  normal  specimens, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Haslemere  Museum  Collection. 


Helicigona  arbustortjm,  Linne  {—Helix  arbustorum,Linne)i 
Locally  abundant,  occurring  chiefly  on  the  lower  south- 
western slopes  of  the  limestone  hills.  "  Around  Bristol  the 
shells  are  very  dark,  perhaps  from  the  red  soil,  for  although 
around  Bristol  lias  abounds,  the  Mountain  Limestone  at  Clif- 
ton seems  preferred.  I  have  noticed  that  in  chalky  districts 
the  white  variety  is  more  abundant,  and  the  shells  are  gener- 
ally of  a  thinner  texture,  and  the  animals  lighter  in  colour 
than  ours  here  at  Bristol,  which  are  almost  black"  (Miss 
F.  M.  Hele). 

North. 

"  Frequent,  though  local.  I  have  taken  it  in  the  lane 
leading  from  Clevedon  to  Clapton ;  under  heaps  of 
stones  on  Strawberry  Hill,  Clevedon  ;  upon  the  banks 
of  the  canal  at  Bath  ;  among  nettles  at  Cheddar  Cliffs  ; 
and  hedgebanks  near  Axbridge  ;  "  Norman. 

"  Foot  of  the  cliffs  called  the  Perch,  between  Shipham  and 
Axbridge,  and  more  abundantly  in  Cheddar  Gorge,  on 
the  right  going  up  "  ;  F.  A.  Knight. 

Dundry  and  Leigh  Woods,  Bristol ;  Bristol  Mas.  Coll. 

Hedge-banks  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Castle  Cary  Hill ; 
W.  Macmillan. 

West  Pennard,  Pitcombe,  Milton  Clevedon,  and  several 

hedges  on  the  outskirts  of  Bruton  ! 
Blomefield  Park,  Bath  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 
Bath  ;  Jenyns  Mus.  Coll. 

South. 

Near  Taunton  ;  E.  W.  Bowell. 
Dulverton  ;  Hugh  Watson. 
Montacute;  J.  Ponsonby. 
Wellington  ;   W.  Gyngell. 
Dunster  ! 

In  two  hedges  about  a  mile  apart  bordering  the  wood 
near  Brympton  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 
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Var.  conoidca,  Westerlund. 
Leigh  Woods,  Bristol ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 
Hedgebanks  at  Milton  Clevedon,  and  the  lower  slopes  of 
Creech  Hill  towards  Bruton  !  Haslemcre  Mas.  Coll. 

Var.  fuscescens,  Duchassincj  (  — v.  marmorata.  Taylor). 
Milton  Hill,  near  Bruton,  and  hedgebank,  near  Castle 
Car j  ! 

Montacute  ;  J.  Ponsonby . 

Var.  cincta,  Taylor  (  =  v.  pallida,  Taylor). 
Near  Bruton,  rare  ;  C.  D.  Heginbotham. 
Milton  Clevedon  ! 

Y&v.jlavcsccns,  Mogain-  Tandon. 

Near  Bristol;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Gant  s  Mill,  near  Bruton,  a  conoid al  form  ! 

Montacute ;  J.  Ponsonby. 

Milton  Clevedon  ! 

Var.  albina,  Moquin-  Tandon. 
Bath  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Helix  aspersa,  Midler. 

The  well-known  common  or  garden  snail,  always  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  human  habitations,  and  often  a  great 
pest  in  gardens.  It  is  sold  in  the  Bristol  markets,  and  else- 
where, as  "  wall-fish,"  and  is  an  esteemed  article  of  diet  by  the 
poor  of  Bristol,  Swindon,  and  other  towns.  There  are  men 
who  make  a  livelihood  during  the  winter  by  collecting  these 
snails  from  their  hibernating  places.  In  November,  1896,  I 
met  a  "  wall-fish "  collector  at  Bratton  St.  Main*.  He  was 
collecting  for  a  Bristol  dealer,  his  home,  however,  was  in  Kent, 
where  he  worked  as  a  carpenter  in  summer  and  autumn.  He 
had  visited  Somerset  regularly  for  many  winters  to  collect 
these  snails.  He  told  me  that  the  hybcrnaculum  usually  faces 
the  south-west,  that  the  molluscs  congregate  in  some  numbers, 
and  appear  to  have  a  predilection  for  certain  spots.  They 
seldom  hibernate  under  oaks,  and,  though  old  walls  are  favourite 
retreats  in  summer  (whence  they  probably  owe  the  name  of 
"  w all-fish  "),  they  rarely  winter  in  them.  He  carried  an  iron 
rod  about  two  feet  long,  slightly  crooked  at  one  end,  with 
which  he  probed  likely  nooks  and  corners.  He  had  that  morn- 
ing extracted  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  these  snails  from  a  hybcr- 
naculum near  the  village,  but  this  was  an  unusual  occurrence  ; 
he  asserted  that  his  "  takings  "  seldom  exceeded  a  gallon  per 
day. 
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General  Pitt-Rivers,  when  excavating  at  Bokerly  Dyke  in 
L888,  found  a  large  number  of  shells,  including  183  of  oysters 
and  109  of  //.  aspersa.  Apparently  the  latter  mollusc  was 
an  article  of  food  in  Romano- British  times  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  the  practice  of  eating  it  has  lingered  on  to  the 
present  time.  Mr.  St.  George  Gray  records  that  many  shells 
were  found  in  Wick  Barrow,  Stoguisey,  dating  from  the  Early 
Bronze  Age,  about  1800  B.C. 

Ten  varieties  and  two  monstrosities  of  this  species  are 
enumerated  in  the  Conchological  Society's  List  of  British 
non-marine  Mollusca  :  all  of  them  have  been  found  in  Somer- 
set. Concerning  colour  variation,  Miss  F.  M.  Hele,  a  well- 
known  Bristol  conchologist,  informed  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor  that 
the  form  prevalent  near  Bristol  is  "dark-coloured  ;"  at  Weston- 
super-Mare  it  is  brown  with  black  markings  ;  near  Bath  very 
pale  and  much  mottled;  at  Cheddar  the  shells  are  very  solid 
and  large  ;  but  at  Clevedon  no  special  peculiarity  has  been 
noticed  (Journ.  Conch.  IV,  93).  1  have  seen  very  fine  speci- 
mens in  the  Wincanton  district ;  many  years  ago  1  obtained 
a  very  large  and  dark-coloured  one  from  a  hedge  at  Bratton 
St.  Maur,  it  was  quite  as  large  and  nearly  as  solid  as  an  adult 
H.  pomatia.  Mr.  St.  George  Gray  found  a  very  large  one  in 
Wick  Barrow.  There  are  specimens  in  the  British  Museum, 
labelled  var.  major,  from  Blagdon  and  Weston-super-Mare. 
Very  small  and  thin  forms  are  not  infrequently  met  with  ; 
these  must  not  be  confused  with  immature  shells  ;  they  usually 
occur  near  the  sea,  but  I  have  taken  examples  at  Bratton  St. 
M  aur. 

A  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  species  is  its 
ability  to  bore  into  limestone.  Whilst  examining  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  cliffs  on  the  south  side  of  Brean  Down  in 
June,  1910,  I  found  cavities  in  the  face  of  the  rock  (Plate  III) 
which  were  obviously  retreats  of  H.  aspersa.  After  an  exami- 
nation of  a  number  of  them  I  concluded  that  these  molluscs 
were  responsible  for  their  formation.  In  many  the  aperture 
was  circular  and  large  enough  to  admit  the  shell  easily.  In 
the  majority  the  cavity  was  about  two  inches  deep  and  con- 
tained a  single  individual,  but  in  some  the  tunnel  was  five  or 
six  inches  long  and  was  occupied  by  two  or  three.  My  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  them  by  observing  a  large  heap  of 
excrement  at  the  base  of  a  vertical  rock  in  which  the  hole  was 
about  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground.  The  homing  instinct 
of  these  snails  is  well  known,  and  in  all  probability  each  animal 
has  its  own  particular  hybernaculum.  The  discovery  of  these 
burrows  on  Brean  Down  is  of  some  interest  in  that  they  are 


Plate  III. 


Rock-Shelters  of  Helix  Aspersa  in 
Carboniferous  Limestone  on  Brean  Down, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

The  rock  was  situated  in  an  exposed  position  and  is  greatly 
weathered.       In    sheltered    situations    the   apertures    of  the 
hybernacida  are  usually  circular. 

From  a  photograph  by  George  Hutchinson,  Sidcot  Sctiool. 
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by  no  means  common  in  England.  Taylor  records  (Monograph, 
III,  p.  246),  that  perforated  rock  dwellings  are  found  in  many 
places  in  Ireland,  at  Great  Orme's  Head  and  Tenby  in  Wales, 
at  Miller's  Dale,  Derbyshire,  at  Whelpington,  Northumber- 
land, "  and  probably  at  other  places."  He  observes  (I,  p.  312) 
that  "  the  ability  of  the  Helices,  in  course  of  ages  to  excavate 
these  tunnels,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  as,  in  addition  to 
their  demonstrated  power  to  abrade  limestone  and  chalk  with 
their  odontophores,  M.  Bouchard-Chautereux  has  affirmed  from 
actual  experiment  that  their  mucoid  secretions  exhibited  a  dis- 
tinctly acid  reaction,  testified  by  the  reddening  of  litmus  paper, 
and  would,  therefore,  tend  to  dissolve  the  rock,  and  thus  facili- 
tate the  process  of  the  excavation.  Probably,  however,  the 
movements  of  the  snails  within  the  cavities  have  been  a  chief 
cause  of  their  excavation,  the  wearing  power  of  the  friction  of 
the  foot  being  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  worn  margins  of 
the  cavities,  and  by  the  sunken  tracks  leading  thereto,  worn 
away  in  the  rocks  by  the  passage  to  and  fro  of  the  countless 
generations  of  snails  which  have  for  untold  ages  sought  their 


Var.  conoidea,  Picard. 
General  in  hedges  ;  Cundall. 
Bratton  St.  Maur  !  Uncommon. 

Var.  globosa,  Moquin-Tandon. 

One  example  from  a  hedge  near  Pitcombe  Rectory  ! 
Var.  tenuior,  Shuttlcworth. 

Bratton  St.  Maur  !    A  rare  form  usually  occurring  near 

the  sea. 
Burnham  ! 

Var.  nigrescens,  Moquin-Tandon  (Plate  IV,  1). 
Occasionally  with  the  type  in  hedgebanks. 
Bratton  St.  Maur  and  Rimpton  ! 

Miss  F.  M.  Hele  found  a  specimen  at  Burnham,  which 
was  "  literally  as  black  as  ink." 

Var.  undulata,  Moquin-Tandon. 
Holbrooke,  near  Wincanton  ! 
Weston-super-Mare ;  J.  Madison. 

Bristol ;  Miss  Hele.    Figured  in  Taylor's  Monograph,  III, 
PI.  XXIII. 

V nv.Jlftmmca,  Picard. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  Wincanton  district ! 
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Var.  alio- -fas data ,  Jeffreys. 
Near  Bristol ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Fairly  common  about  Jack  White's  Gibbet,  Bratton  St. 

Maur  ! 
Sub-var.  puncticulata.. 

With  an  indistinct  and  narrow  yellow  peripheral  band 

(Plate  iv,  5). 
Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Var.  zonata,  Moquin-Tandon. 
Cheddar  ;  Miss  F.  M.  Helc. 
Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 
Berrow  ! 

Var.  unicolor,  Moquin-Tandon. 

"  An  unicolorous  specimen  (not  exalbida,  Menke)  from  Hatch 

Beauchamp,  near  Taunton  ;  Rev.  E.  W.  Wake- Bote  ell. 
Bath  ;  Miss  Fair  brass. 
Freshford,  rare  :  Miss  F.  M.  Hele. 

Sub-var.  grisea. 

Leigh  Woods ;  Miss  F.  M.  Hele. 
Coombe  Down,  Bath  ;  Mrs.  Oldroyd. 
Near  Porlock  ;  L.  E.  Adams. 
Yeovil ;  W.  Gyngell. 

Var.  exalbida,  Menke  (Plate  IV,  4). 

Locally  abundant.  Miss  F.  M.  Hele  informed  Mr.  Taylor 
that  she  had  "  easily  bred  H.  aspersa,  but  variety  ex- 
albida  degenerates  into  a  shell  covered1  with  a  dirty 
browny-yellow  epidermis,  instead  of  the  exquisitely 
delicate  lemon  hue  found  on  them  in  their  wild  state  ; 
I  have  thought  that  feeding  them  on  lettuce  may  pro- 
duce this  change  of  colouring,  as  the  more  lettuce  I 
gave  mine,  the  darker  and  dingier  the  epidermis  be- 
came" (Journ.  Conch.,  IV,  100).  Taylor  remarks  that 
"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  nettles  and  ivy  at  Leigh 
Woods,  Clifton,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Miss  Hele, 
as  many  as  twenty  have  been  taken  in  a  single  evening, 
but  the  chief  locality  is  now  destroyed,  being  covered 
by  a  flourishing  street  of  shops"  {Journ.  Conchy  1883). 

Common,  Leigh  Woods,  1878  ;  Miss  F.  M.  Hele. 

Cuckoo  Hill,  near  Bruton,  very  local  but  abundant  ;  C.  D. 
Heginbotham. 

The  cross  roads  at  Bratton  St.  Maur,  known  as  "  J ack 
White's  Gibbet"  !  At  this  spot  I  once  secured  between 
50  and  60  fine  specimens  in  one  evening. 

Cannington,  near  Bridgwater. 


Plate  IV. 


The  Garden  Snail. 

(Helix  aspersa,  Miiller). 

1,  Variety  nigrescens,  Moquin-Tandon,  penultimate  whorl  slightly  abraded; 

2,  3,  monstrosity  scalariforme,  Ferussac  ;  4,  var.  exalbida,  Menke  ;  5,  sub- 
var.    piaicticulata,    Baudon  ;      6,    var.    zona/a,    Moquin-Tandon,  shewing- 

aperture  covered  with  the  winter  epiphragm. 
The  scalarid  examples  were  taken  at  Cole,  the  others  at  Bratton  St.  Maur. 

From  a  photograph  by  Dr.  Roger  Hutchinson,  Haslemere. 
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Mon.  sinistrorsum. 

Clevedon  ;  Norman. 

Bristol  and  Bath ;  Miss  F.  M.  Helc. 

Miss  Hele  found  three  specimens  on  separate  occasions  in 
Paddy's  Lane,  Bristol. 

Mon.  scalar  if  or  me. 

"  I  have  found  near  Bristol  two  shells  approaching  the 
ram's  horn  variety  shewn  at  the  British  Museum  ;  Miss 
F.  M.  Hele. 

This  form  is  exceedingly  rare,  it  is  the  mon.  cornucopia, 
Gmeliji,  of  our  text  books.  Mrs.  Oldroyd  took  a  speci- 
men at  Bath. 

"  A  very  fine  example  found  at  Taunton  is  almost  like 
mon.  cornucopia ;  W.  Gyngell. 

Two  typical  scalarid  specimens  (see  Plate  IV,  2,  3)  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  William  Macmillan  from  a  "wall-fish" 
collector  near  Cole  Station.  He  generously  presented 
them  to  the  Haslemere  Museum  :  also  the  subscalarid 
example  mentioned  below.  These  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  extreme  scalarity  of 
cornucopia  and  the  form  at  one  time  known  as  mon. 
sub  scalar  if  or  me,  Williams.  Of  the  latter  we  have  the 
following  Somerset  record  :  "  Examples  upon  the  cliffs 
towards  Ladies'  Bay,  Clevedon,  have  the  spire  pro- 
duced so  that  the  shell  assumes  the  form  of  Paludina 
viviparus  ;  "  Norman.  A  single  specimen  was  found  by 
Mr.  William  Macmillan  in  the  "creel"  of  a  wall-fish 
collector  near  Castle  Cary. 

Helix  nemoralis,  Linne. 

Generally  distributed.  Remarkably  abundant,  and  showing 
great  diversity  in  size,  coloration,  and  banding,  on  the  sand- 
hills by  the  coast  about  Burnham,  where  I  have  found  some 
very  large  forms,  also  dwarfed  ones.  Large  forms  (var.  Major. 
Ferussac)  have  also  been  recorded  from  Cheddar  Cliffs  (J. 
Madison)  and  Weston-super-Mare  !  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray 
found  it  commonly  in  the  excavation  of  Wick  Barrow,  Stogur- 
sey,  in  1907. 

Var.  conica,  Pascal. 

A  fine  example  from  Abbot's  Hill,  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 
Near  Locking  ;  J.  Madison. 

Var.  compressa,  Terver. 

Hedge  at  the  bottom  of  Bratton  Hill,  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 
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Var.  roseolabiata,  Kobelt. 

"We  have  met  with  a  rare  variety  at  Wells,  which  is 
orange,  with  five  pale  yellow  bands,  and  has  the  lip  and 
throat  peach-coloured  "  ;  Norman. 

A  specimen  taken  by  Miss  Hele  at  Blagdon  is  figured  in 
Plate  I,  vol.  i,  of  J.  W.  Taylor's  Monograph. 

Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Bitton,  Bath  ;  Miss  F.  M.  Hele. 

Var.  bimarginata ,  Moquin-Tandon. 

One  example  from  Abbot's  Hill,  Bratton  St.  Maur ! 

Var.  rubella,  Moquin-Tandon. 
A  common  form. 
Bath  ;  Mrs.  Oldroyd. 
Weston-super-Mare  and  Berrow  ! 

On  the  sand  dunes  at  Burnham,  amongst  gorse  on  hillsides 
at  Bratton  St.  Maur,  and  in  hedges  bordering  Milton 
Hill,  near  Bruton  ! 

Dulverton  ;  H.  Watson. 

Taunton  ;  W.  Gyngell. 

Triscombe  Stone  and  Buncombe  ;  N.  G.  Hadden. 
Sub-var.  cornea. 

Bnrnliam  ;  Milton  Hill,  near  Bruton  ! 
Minehead  ;  L.  E.  Adams. 

Var.  libellula,  Risso. 

A  common  form. 

Bristol ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Weston-super-Mare. 

Burnham  sandhills ;  woods  and  gorse-clad  hillsides  at  Brat- 
ton St.  Maur  ! 

Milton  Clevedon  and  around  Bruton  ;  C.  D.  Hcginbotham. 
Dulverton  ;  H.  Watson. 

Var.  fascialba,  Picard. 

Shell  with  pale  and  opaque  peripheral  band,  usually  on  a 
darker  but  more  translucent  ground  tint.  Concerning 
this  form  Mr.  Taylor  writes  in  his  Monograph  (III, 
p.  312)  :  "This  variety  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  of  the  whole  range  this  species  offers, 
and  has  been  hitherto  named  as  distributed  as  var.  leu- 
cozona,  but  Picard's  name  takes  precedence  ;  it  is  evi- 
dently an  atavic  form  and  must  be  classified  with  the 
similar  palreogenic  forms  exhibited  by  Helix  cantiaua,  H. 
hispida,  H.  rufescens,  and  other  species.  This  former 
scheme  of  colouring  may  be  readily  recognised  even  when 
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complicated  with  the  presence  of  the  more  modern  scheme 
of  fasciation,  as  the  space  between  the  upper  and  lower 
group  of  bands  of  the  ancieut  band  arrangement  is  not 
coincident  with  that  separating  the  modern  banding, 
but  invariably  occupies  a  higher  position  on  the  whorl, 
so  that  the  modern  dark  peripheral  or  third  band  is  de- 
veloped almost  in  the  centre  of  the  formerly  existent 
peripheral  space,  which  is  thus  really  supra-peripheral 
and  clearly  indicates  a  former  approximation  in  band 
arrangement  to  that  which  now  characterizes  the  some- 
what more  primitive  yet  sub-dominant  South-European 
genus  Campylcea" 

Bitton,  near  Bath  ;  Miss  F.  M.  Hclc. 

Rimpton  ! 

Var.  casta naa,  Picard. 
A  frequent  form. 
Bristol ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 
Bath  ;  Mrs.  Oldroyd. 

Milton  Clevedon  and  around  Bruton  ;  C.  D.  Heginbotham. 
Bratton  St.  Maur,  abundant  amongst  gorse  on  hillsides ; 
TV.  Herridge. 

Frequent  on  the  sandhills  at  Burnham  and  Berrow  ! 
Hatch  Beauchamp  ;  E.  W.  Wahe-Bowcll. 
Taunton  ;  W.  Gyngcll. 

The  fawn-coloured  sub-var.  petivcria  occurs  at  Weston- 
super-Mare,  on  the  higher  slopes  of  Milton  Hill,  and 
on  gorse-clad  hillsides  at  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Var.  olivacca.  Bis  so. 
Blagdon  ;  Miss  F.  M.  Hele. 

Milton  Clevedon  ;  Bratton  St.  Maur  and  Burnham  ! 
Shapwick  !    Taunton  ;  E.  W.  Wake-Bowcll. 
Baltonsborough  ;  S.  C.  Clapham. ' 

Var.  studcria,  Moquin-T andon. 

Shell  lilac-colour.  "  This  variety  is  really  a  very  un- 
common shell,  and  though  somewhat  frequently  found 
of  a  lilac  colour,  the  shells  are  generally  denuded  speci- 
mens of  certain  forms  of  vars.  rubella  or  castanea,  which 
have  a  purplish  ground  beneath  the  epidermis  "  (Tavlor, 
Mon.,  Ill,  p.  306). 

Minehead,  July,  1900;  Guy  Breeden. 

Var.  hyalozouata,  Taylor. 
Burnham,  rare  ! 
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Var.  lateritia,  Dumont  and  Mortillet. 
Cheddar ;  F.  H.  Sykes. 
Sub-var.  roseozonata. 
Blagdon  ;  Miss  F.  M.  Hele. 

Var.  citrinozonata,  Cockerell. 

Abbot's  Hill,  Bratton  St.  Maur,  very  rare  ! 

Var.  undulata,  Gentihwmo. 

Blagdon  ;  Miss  F.  M.  Hele.  Figured  in  Taylor's  Mono- 
;   graph,  III,  312. 

Milton  Clevedon  ;  and  Grovelands,  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Helix  hortensis,  Mutter. 

Generally  distributed.  Perhaps  more  abundant  in  roadside 
hedges  than  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  villages. 
Like  H.  nemoraiis,  it  exhibits  remarkable  diversity  in  colour 
and  banding.  Extreme  forms  alone  are  recognised  as  varieties 
in  the  Conchological  Society's  list.  A  collector  may  easily 
obtain  on  the  limestone  in  Somerset  a  series  of  specimens 
shewing  every  gradation  of  colour  between  two  colour  forms, 
such  as  var.  a!bina  and  var.  Marina.  Some  of  the  intermediate 
forms  present  a  piebald  appearance  and  may  be  considered  as 
hybrids,  for  example,  the  var.  iutea  is  sometimes  blotched  with 
faint  lilac  spots  (var.  lutea-hlrida,  Williams).  I  have  taken 
large  forms  (var.  major,  Moquin-  Tandon)  at  Bratton  St.  Maur  ; 
dwarf  forms  (var.  minor,  Moquin- Tandon)  have  been  taken  by 
Miss  Fairbrass  at  Bath,  Miss  Hele  at  Blagdon,  Mr.  C.  D. 
Heginbotham  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruton,  and  by  the 
writer  about  Bratton  St.  Maur. 

Messrs.  Kennard  and  Woodward  record  H.  hortensis  from  a 
holocene  deposit  of  great  antiquity  at  Castle  Cary. 

Var.  roseoiabiata,  Taylor. 

Frequent  in  East  Somerset,  in  the  district  between  the 

three  towns,  Wincanton,  Bruton,  and  Castle  Cary  ! 
Rimpton  !    About  Berrow  and  Burnham  ! 
Blagdon,  and  Bitton,  near  Bath  ;  Miss  F.  M.  Hele. 

VsLT.fuscolauj'is,  Kreglinger  (=fuscolabiata,  Von  Martens). 
Frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wincanton,  Bruton, 

and  Castle  Cary  ! 
Rimpton  ! 

Dulverton  ;  H.  Watson. 
Yeovil ;  Kenneth  McKean. 

Var.  violacea-labiata,  Taylor. 
Blagdon  ;  R.  Miller  Christy. 
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Var.  ludoviciana,  Moquin-Tandon  ;  sub-var.  tenuis. 
Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Var.  alba,  Picard  (  =  albina,  Moquin-Tandon). 
Bristol;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Bratton  St.  Maur,  Milton  Clevedon  Hill,  and  Rimpton  ! 
Bitton,  near  Bath,  common  in  hedgerows ;  Cheddar  and 
Portishead  ;  Miss  Hole. 

Var.  lutea,  Picard. 

A  common  form  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  W.  Gyngell  found  B.F.  00300  at  Wellington. 
Sub-var.  hitcsccns.     Blagdon,  and  Bitton,  near  Bath  ; 
Miss  Hclc. 

Sub-var.  lutca-lurida.  Hedgebanks  at  Holbrook,  near 
Wincanton  ;  hill-tops  at  Milton  Clevedon  and  Pensel- 
wood  ! 

Var.  incarnata,  Moquin-Tandon. 

Wincanton  district,  frequent  ! 

Penselwood  !    Rimpton  ! 

Castle  Cary  ;  TV.  Gyngell. 

Near  Minehead  ;  Lionel  E.  Adams. 

Blagdon  ;  J.  Kidson  Taylor. 

Bitton,  near  Bath ;  Miss  F.  M.  Hclc. 

Var.  olivacea,  Taylor. 
Bruton,  hill  towards  Cole  ! 
Rimpton  ! 
Berrow  ! 

Var.  baudonia,  Moquin-Tandon. 
Cheddar  (123)  (45);  J.  Kidson  Taylor. 
Bratton  St.  Maur,  12345  ! 

Var.  lilacina,  Taylor. 

Bath;  Mrs.  Oldroyd. 

Bristol  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Hedges  at  Holbrook,  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Rimpton  ! 

Hatch  Beauchamp  ;  Wakc-Bowell. 
Dulverton  ;  Hugh  Watson. 

Sub-var.  pallida.  Bratton  St,  Maur,  and  Cuckoo  Hill, 
near  Bruton  ! 

Var.  roseozonata,  Cockercll. 

Amongst  gorse  bushes  on  Abbot's  Hill,  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

The  bands  were  reddish  pink. 
Rimpton  ! 
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Var.  rufozonata.  Cocker  oil. 
Bridgwater ;  W.  Vinson. 
Bruton  ;  C.  D.  Heginbotham. 

Var.  arenicola,  Macgillwray . 

Frequent  in  the  Wincanton,  Bruton  and  Castle  Gary 

districts  ! 
Rimpton  ! 

Blagdon  ;  Miss  Hele. 

Portishead  ;  Miss  Wilmot. 

Flax  Bourton  ;  Rev.  W.  L.  W.  Eyre. 

Var.  trochoidea,  Clessin. 

Sub-var.  conica.    Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Mon.  sinistrorsum. 

Recorded  by  J.  W.  Taylor  as  "  Found  by  Miss  F.  M.  Hele 
at  Coombe  Dingle,  near  Bristol,  and  by  Miss  Jessie  Hele 
at  Keynsham,  N.  Somerset.  Both  were  of  an  uniform 
yellow  colour"  (Journ.  Conch.,  1883,  p.  35).  Sporadic 
sinistrorsity  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Mr.  John  Taylor 
remarks  (Monograph,  I,  p.  108)  that  "a  sinistral  race  of 
Helix  nemoralis,  almost  analogous  to  that  formerly  ex- 
istent of  Fusus  antiquus,  would  appear  to  have  at  one 
time  lived  in  county  Donegal,  as  the  very  numerous 
subfossil  shells  picked  out  of  the  immense  sandhills 
about  Bundoran  abundantly  testify."  Sinistral  shells 
from  this  locality  may  be  seen  in  many  museums. 

Notes  on  the  shell  banding  in  H.  nemoralis  and  H.  hortensis. 

There  is  great  variability  in  the  banding  of  these  species. 
Herr  Georg  von  Martens,  many  years  ago,  devised  a  very  con- 
venient method  of  recording  the  variation  in  the  number  of 
bands,  which  is  now  almost  universally  adopted. 

Normally  five  bands  are  present,  these  are  indicated  by  the 
formula  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  ;  1  being  the  uppermost,  5  the  lowest  band, 
that  nearest  to  the  umbilicus.  If  a  band  is  missing  a  cypher,  0, 
takes  its  place  ;  thus,  00300  indicates  that  the  third  or  peripheral 
band  alone  is  present.  Bandless  forms  are  indicated  by  five 
cyphers,  00000. 

Coalesced  bands  are  enclosed  in  parenthesis,  thus  123(45) 
indicates  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  bands  are  fused.  Bandless 
forms  predominate  in  both  species.  It  is  curious  that  the  form 
00300  so  common  observed  in  H.  nemoralis  is  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence in  H.  hortensis ;  forms  with  complete  absence  of  the 
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peripheral  band  are,  as  a  rule,  uncommon  in  both  species. 
Rarely  six  or  more  bands  occur.  There  are  eighty-nine  pos- 
sible variations  when  the  bands  are  not  in  excess  of  five. 

Helix  nemoralis. 

The  commonest  representatives  of  the  Jive-banded  group  (16 
forms  in  all)  are  12345,  (123)(45)  and  (12)3(45).  Somewhat 
rare  or  more  local  forms  are  (12345),  1(23)(45),  (12)345, 
(123)45,  and  123(45).  I  have  observed  all  of  the  above  in 
Somerset.  It  is  noteworthy  that  12(34)5  has  been  recorded 
only  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Virginia,  U.S.A. 

The  four-handed  group  (28  forms)  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  rare  formula} ;  there  are  only  three  that  may  be  con- 
sidered at  all  common,  viz.,  10345,  12045,  and  02345,  all  occur 
in  Somerset.  The  rare  (1234)0,  (12)340,  (123)40,  (12)(34)0, 
(12)305,  and  12(34)0  are  recorded  only  from  Germany,  the 
remaining  forms  have  occurred  in  Britain,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  them  have  been  observed  in  this  county. 

The  three-banded  group  (25  forms)  contains  four  that  are 
recorded  from  Germany  only,  viz.,  (123)00,  (12)040,  (12)005, 
and  02(34)0.  These  rare  continental  forms  should  be  carefully 
searched  for  by  Somerset  conchologists.  The  most  abundant 
representative  of  the  group  in  this  country  is  00345.  I  have 
seen  it  in  many  places.  Two  forms,  100(45)  and  0(234)0,  are 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  Britain  (I  have  taken  the  latter  at 
Milton  Clevedon),  the  remaining  seventeen  are  very  rare. 

The  two-banded  group  (14  forms)  comprises  chiefly  rare 
forms.  The  more  commonly  observed  are  000(45),  10300, 
00304  and  00340.  1  have  taken  all  of  these  in  the  Milton 
Clevedon  district.  The  formula  (12)000  is  known  only  from 
Germany,  and  02040  only  from  Britain.  The  remainder  are 
all  rare. 

The  one-banded  group  contains  only  five  forms,  viz.,  10000, 
02000,  00300,  00040,  00005  ;  of  these  00300  alone  is  common, 
00040  and  00005  are  uncommon  in  Britain,  and  10000  and 
02000  are  rare.  I  have  observed  00300  commonly  in  this 
county,  and  00005  only  once,  at  Burnham. 

The  bandless  form,  00000,  is  very  common  in  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent. 

Helix  hortensis. 

Of  the  Jive-banded  group,  the  most  frequent  forms  in  Somer- 
set are  12345,  (123)(45)  and  (12)3(45).  Forms  with  coalesced 
second  and  third  bands  are  uncommon,  and  coalesced  third 
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and  fourth  bands  are  rarely  seen.  The  form  (12345),  var. 
coalita  of  some  authors,  is  locally  frequent  in  the  county, 
especially  on  the  oolite  hills. 

The  four-banded  group  comprises  many  rare  forms,  espe- 
cially rare  are  those  without  the  fifth  band,  indeed  of  the 
eight  formulae  in  which  it  is  missing,  only  one,  12340,  is  at 
present  known  to  science.  The  most  frequent  forms  are 
10345  and  12045,  which  are  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
county.  I  have  taken  02345  at  Bratton  St.  Maur  and  other 
places.  According  to  Taylor  0(2345),  (12)305  and  1(23)05 
are  reported  from  Germany  and  have  not  been  met  with  in 
Britain ;  one  half  of  the  twenty-eight  formulae  belonging  to 
this  group  are  as  yet  quite  unknown,  and  many  of  the  recorded 
fourteen  are  very  rare. 

In  the  three-banded  group,  ten  of  the  twenty-five  formulae 
are  as  yet  quite  unknown,  and  several  others  are  very  rare. 
The  most  frequent  form  seems  to  be  10045  ;  I  have  taken  it 
at  Bratton  St.  Maur  and  Milton  Clevedon.  I  have  also 
obtained  003(45)  and  100(45)  at  the  former  place.  Taylor 
observes  concerning  the  formulae  003(45)  that  it  "  is  found 
in  Germany  and  France,  but  is  reported  only  from  this 
country  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Heginbotham  and  Mr.  Swanton,"  and 
adds  that  "  100(45)  is  quite  scarce,  being  reported  only  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Musham  and  Mr.  Swanton." 

The  majority  of  the  recorded  forms  of  the  two-banded  group 
are  rare,  and  four  of  the  fourteen  formulae  are  as  yet  un- 
recorded or  unknown.  The  forms  more  usually  met  with  are 
00045  and  10005  ;  both  have  been  found  in  hedge-banks  about 
Bratton  St.  Maur  and  Milton  Clevedon.  The  only  repre- 
sentative of  this  group  which  still  remains  to  be  recorded  for 
Britain  is  0(23)00. 

The  five  forms  of  the  one-banded  group  are  all  rare.  The 
most  frequently  observed  is  00300  ;  I  have  taken  it  at  Brat- 
ton St.  Maur,  Milton  Clevedon  and  Bimpton.  The  very  rare 
10000  occurred  once  at  Bratton  St.  Maur.  I  observed  an 
immature  specimen  (second  British  record)  of  02000  on  a  wall 
at  Kewstoke  in  1910.  I  have  taken  two  immature  examples 
of  00040  and  three  adult  00005  at  Bratton  St.  Maur. 

The  bandlcss  form,  00000,  is  very  common  ;  yellow  forms 
being  by  far  the  most  abundant  throughout  the  country. 

The  unicolorous  type  of  coloration  is  more  frequent  in  //. 
hortensis  than  in  H.  nemoralis. 
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Ena  MONTANA,  Draparnaud  (  =  Buliminus  montanus,  Dra- 
parnaud). 

Local.  Chiefly  occurring  in  the  Mendips,  and  the  districts 
round  Bath  and  Bristol.  "  Though  nowhere  to  be  met  with 
in  any  numbers,  Bulimus  lackhamensis  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  Somersetshire  ";  Norman. 

North. 

Neighbourhood  of  Bristol  ;  Miller. 

Beachen  Cliff  and  woods  on  Claverton  Down,  Bath;  Clark. 

There  are  examples  in  the  Jenyns  Coll.,  Bath  Museum. 

"  Among  burnt  gorse  bushes  near  the  bottom  of  a  ravine 
to  the  left  of  the  cliffs  at  Cheddar,  and  about  a  mile- 
and-a-half  from  the  village      W.  H.  Hawker. 

There  are  two  very  light-brown  specimens  from  Cheddar, 
in  the  Townsend  Collection,  Haslemere  Museum. 

"  Hedge  bank  on  road  between  Axbridge  and  Cheddar, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  former "  ;  Norman. 

"  Abundant  at  the  base  of  Callow  Cliffs  above  Hale 
Well,  and  above  Winterhead.  I  have  also  found  a 
few  at  Churchhill  Batch";  F.  A.  Knight. 

Hedges  bordering  the  road  above  the  Inn  at  Milton 
Clevedon,  frequenting  the  decaying  fronds  of  Scoloperi- 
drium  vulgare  in  summer  !  The  late  Mr.  William  Mac- 
millan  brought  this  station  to  my  notice.  He  found 
two  or  three  specimens  late  one  autumn  in  the  hollow 
dried  stalks  of  various  umbelliferous  plants  that  he  was 
examining  for  pupa3. 

Ena  obscura,  Mailer  (  —  Buliminus  obsciu-ns,  Mailer.) 

Generally  distributed  throughout  the  county,  usually  abund- 
ant in  beech  woods. 

Var.  allmia,  Moquin-Tandon. 
Abbott's  Leigh  ;  Bristol  Mas.  Coll. 
Bristol ;  Rimmer. 

Combe  Down,  Bath  ;  Mrs.  Oldroyd. 

STENOGYRID^E. 

COCHLICOPA  LUBRICA,  Mailer  (  =  Zua  lubrica,  Mailer). 

Generally  distributed.  Messrs.  Kennard  and  Woodward 
record  it  from  an  alluvial  deposit  at  Castle  Cary. 
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Var.  lubricoides,  Ferussac. 
Bath  ;  Clark. 

Var.  hyalina,  Jeffreys. 
Creech  Hill,  near  Bruton  ! 

Azeca  TRIDENS,  Pulteney  (  = Cochlicopa  tridens,  Pulteney). 

Very  rare.  Jeffreys  wrote  of  it  in  1833,  "For  my  specimens 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who  collected 
several  of  them  alive  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago  on  some 
loose  fragments  of  rock  in  Brockley  Coombe,  near  Bristol." 
Twenty-seven  years  later  Norman  observed  that  "  Brockley 
Coombe  is  the  only  Somersetshire  locality  known  for  this 
shell.  It  should  be  looked  for,  more  especially,  on  the  south 
side  among  damp  moss.1' 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Knight,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  remarked 
that  it  "  probably  occurs  in  Weston  Wood,  as  two  specimens 
were  found  among  a  number  of  lubrica  from  that  locality." 

Var.  crystallina,  Dnpuy. 
Brockley  Coombe  ;  Jeffreys. 

Ccecilioides  ACICULA,  Midler  (=Achatina  acicula  Muller.) 

Locally  abundant.  Many  specimens  have  been  obtained 
from  river  drift  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  It  is  a 
strictly  subterranean  species,  and  is  seldom  found  alive. 

North. 

Yatton  ;  Cundall. 

Leigh  Woods  ;  W.  W.  Stoddart. 

Leigh  Down  ;  Miller. 

"  Roots  of  grass,  Clevedon  Hill ;  Mendips,  near  Wells  ; 

and  among  rejectamenta  of  the  river  Avon  ";  Norman. 
Rejectamenta  of  the  Cale  above  Wincanton  ;  of  a  rivulet 

at  Bratton  St.  Maur ;  and  of  the  Brue  below  Castle 

Cary  ; — in  large  numbers  !     Shepton  Montague  and 

Wincanton  ! 

Weston  and  Winscombe,  and  in  great  numbers  in  the 

Brue  drift ;  F.  A.  Knight. 
Jenyns  Collection,  Bath  Museum. 

Abundant  in  the  shaft  of  many  of  the  human  bones  found 
in  Wick  Barrow,  Stogursey  ;  H.  St.  George  Gray. 

South. 

Taunton  ;  W.  R.  Crotch. 

Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton,  one  specimen  only  ;  Wakv- 

B  01  veil. 
Yeovil ;  J.  Ponsonby. 
Luccombe  ! 
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J  a  minia  SEC  ale,  Dropamaud  {  —  Pupa  secale,  Draparnaud). 

A  local  species,  apparently  confined  to  the  northern  half  of 
the  county,  where,  as  Jeffreys  observed  (  Trails.  Linn.  Soc, 
1883),  it  occurs  plentifully  in  the  crevices  of  limestone  rocks 
in  some  parts. 

Coombe  Down,  Bath  ;  Mrs.  Oldroyd. 
Bath  ;  Jenyns  Mvs.  Coll. 
Weston  district  ;  F.  A.  Knight. 
Leigh  Woods,  Bristol ;  Cundall. 

Abundant  amongst  limestone  rocks,  Wrington,  Yatton, 

Clevedon,  Wells,  Cheddar,  etc. ;  Norman. 
Wells  ;  Townsend,  Haslcmere  Mus.  Coll. 
Cheddar  ;  Carleton  Greene,  Journ.  Conch.  VI,  p.  386. 

Jaminia  anglica,  Ferussac  (  =  Pupa  ringens,  Jeffreys). 
Very  rare. 

Near  Bristol;    Capt.  Thomas  Broivn,  in  u  Illustrations ," 
1844,  p.  40. 

"  Among  the  Sandhills  betAveen  Brean  and  Berrow  ;  W. 
Robinson  and  F.  A.  Knight. 

Jaminia    cylindracea,    Da    Costa    (  =  Pupa  umbilicata 
Draparnaud). ' 

Generally  distributed.  Sometimes  remarkably  abundant 
amongst  the  roots  of  grass  growing  on  the  tops  of  old 
walls. 

Var.  edentula,  Moquin-Ta.ndon. 
Near  Tickenham ;  Norman. 
Bratton  St.  Maur.    Rare  ! 

Var.  gracilis,  Issel. 

"  A  tine  produced  variety  occurs  among  the  ruins  of 
Walton  Castle  ";  Norman. 

Var.  cnrta,  Westerhind. 

Rejectamenta  of  the  Cale  at  Burton's  Mill,  near  Win- 
canton  ! 
Shepton  Montague  ! 

Var.  albina,  Moquin-Tandon. 

Near  Clevedon  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Ebbor  Rocks,  near  Wells,  and  Clevedon  ;  Norman. 
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Jaminia    muscorum,    Linne1    {  —  Pupa    marginata,  Dra- 
parnaud). 

xl  fairlj  common  species,  but  not  so  widely  distributed 
as  the  preceding. 

North. 

44  Common  amongst  limestone  rocks,  at  roots  of  grass, 

and  under  stones  "  ;  Norman. 
Leigh  Woods,  Bristol  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 
Coombe  Down,  Bath  ;  Mrs.  Oldroyd. 
Bath  ;  Jenyns  Coll.,  Bath  Museum. 

Rejectamenta  of  the  Brue,  below  Castle  Cary,  and  of 

the  stream  below  the  Rectory  at  Shepton  Montague  ! 
Weston  district ;  F.  A.  Knight. 
Sand  dunes  about  Berrow  and  Burnham  ! 

South. 

Ilchester,  and  Ham  Hill,  Yeovil ;  J.  Ponsonby. 

Var.  bigranata,  Rossmdssler. 
Weston-super-Mare  ;  Norman. 
Bath ;  Clark. 

Var.  edentula,  Clessin. 
With  type  ;  Norman. 

Var.  albina,  Menke. 

Recorded  by  Clark,  Jeffreys  and  Norman  for  Somerset, 
without  locality. 

Vertigo  minutissima,  Hartmann. 

The  smallest  of  our  native  inland  shells.  Its  distribution, 
as  at  present  known  in  Britain,  is  remarkably  discontinuous  ; 
but,  in  all  probability,  its  minuteness  often  causes  it  to  be  over- 
looked by  conchologists.  Prior  to  my  discovery  of  it  amongst 
stones  on  hillsides  at  Kewstoke,  in  June,  1910,  it  had  not  been 
observed  in  Somerset.  In  neighbouring  counties  it  has  been 
recorded  from  Durdham  Down,  Clifton,  Gloucestershire;  from 
East  Lulworth,  Weymouth,  and  from  the  east  coast  of  Port- 
land in  Dorset. 

Vertigo  antivertigo,  Drapamaud. 

Apparently  rare  ;  but  the  paucity  of  records  of  many  Ver- 
tigines must  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  rarity.  All  are 
minute  and  may  be  easily  overlooked  unless  searched  for  with 
the  aid  of  a  lens. 
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North,. 

"  At  Bath  and  Bristol,  under  ash  houghs  that  have  lain 

long  on  the  ground  ";  Jeffreys. 
Rejectamenta  of  the  Avon  ;  Jeffrey s,  1833. 
Rejectamenta  of  the  stream  at  Shepton  Montague,  below 

the  Rectory,  abundant  ! 
Weston  Wood  ! 

Vertigo  pygm^a,  Draparnaud. 

This  is  probably  the  commonest  representative  of  the  genus, 
usually  occurring  under  sticks  and  bark  in  damp  situations. 

North. 

At  roots  of  grass,  under  sticks  and  stones,  Bratton  St. 

Maur  ;  also  extremely  abundant  in  rejectamenta  of  the 

streams  in  the  Wincanton  district  ! 
Abundant  in  Weston  Wood  and  in  Brue  drift ;  F.  A. 

Knight. 

Bath  ;  Jenyns  Coll.,  Bath  Museum. 
South. 

Yeovil,  near  Sutton,  Brympton  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 
Triscombe  Stone  ;  N.  G.  Hadden. 
Var.  quadridentata,  Studer. 
Clevedon  ;  Norman. 

Vertigo  pusilla,  Muller. 

Apparently  very.  rare.  There  is  only  one  record.  Grwyn 
Jeffreys  found  it,  in  1833,  in  rejectamenta  from  the  Avon, 
near  Bristol. 

Vertigo  augustior,  Jeffreys. 

Another  very  rare  species,  found  by  Jeffreys  in  the  Avon 
rejectamenta  (see  British  Conchology  I,  266).  In  the  pre- 
fatory remarks  to  his  list  of  Somerset  non-marine  Mollusca 
in  the  Victoria  History  of  Somerset,  B.  B.  Woodward  re- 
marks that  this  record  cannot  be  accepted,  as  it  "  comes  from 
a  Gloucestershire  locality,"  yet  he  includes  it  in  his  list  !  If  it 
is  to  be  excluded  on  these  grounds,  so  must  V.  pusilla,  for  both 
were  recorded  by  that  eminent  conchologist,  Gwyn  Jeffreys, 
from  rejectamenta  of  the  Bristol  Avon. 

CLAUSILIID^. 

Bale  a  perversa,  Linne. 

Frequent  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county. 
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North. 

"  Very  local.  Under  moss  on  trees  in  Small  Coornbe 
Wood,  Bath  ;  among  decaying  leaves  on  Walton 
Downs,  near  Clevedon  ;  also  at  Brockley  Coombe  and 
near  Wells  ";  Norman. 

Common  on  many  old  walls,  and  on  moss-clad  apple  trees, 
in  the  Wincanton  district  ! 

Rejectamenta  of  the  Brue,  below  Castle  Gary  ! 

Weston  district  ;  F.  A.  Knight. 

Long  Ashton  ;  E.  C.  Wheeler. 

Bath  ;  Jcnyns  Co//.,  Bath  Museum. 

South. 

Brympton,  Yeovil,  a  few  in  the  orchard  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 
"  Common  in  several  orchards,  under  the  loose  pieces  of 

bark  from  the  apple  trees,  at  Hatch  Beauchamp,  near 

Taunton  Wake-Bowell. 
Wellington  ;  W.  Gyngell. 

Clausilia  laminata,  Montagu. 

Widely  distributed.    Usually  abundant  in  beech  woods. 

Var.  pellucida,  Jeffreys. 
Stoke  Bishop  and  Leigh  Woods  ;  Cundall. 
"Avon  Gorge,  near  Suspension  Bridge,  Somerset  side 
Bristol  Mas.  Coll. 

Var.  albina3  Moquin-Tandon. 
Of  frequent  occurrence  with  the  type. 
Brockley  Coombe  ;  Cundall. 
Leigh  Woods  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 
Box  Wood,  Bath  ;  Clark. 
Coombe  Down  Wood,  Bath  ;  Mrs.  Oldroyd. 
Woolston,  near  Yarlington  ! 
Around  an  old  lime-kiln,  Clevedon  ;  Norman. 
Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton — three  specimens  ;  Wake- 
Bowell. 

Clausilia  biplicata,  Montagu. 

A  very  rare  British  species,  occurring  in  not  more  than  six 
of  our  southern  counties.  In  Somerset  it  is  apparently  con- 
fined to  the  north-western  district. 

Leigh   Woods ;     W.    W.    Stoddart,   in    Leipner's  list. 

(Quoted,  with  a  query,  by  Cundall.) 
"  Stated  by  Miller  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol";  Forbes  and  Hanley. 
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Two  specimens  (living)  were  found  together  in  a  cranny 
in  a  wooden  gate  post  at  Sidcot,  in  Winscombe  parish, 
in  1865  ;  F.  A.  Knight. 

Clausilia  bidentata,  Strum  (=  Clausilia  perversa,  Pulteuey 
—  Clausilia  rugosa,  Draparnaud). 
Generally  distributed,  and  abundant  in  all  districts. 

Var.  glacilior,  Jeffreys. 

Leigh  Woods  ;  Bristol  Mvs.  Coll. 

Brat  ton  St.  Maur  ! 

Var.  tumidula,  Jeffreys. 

Brockley  Coombe,  Bristol  ;  Jeffreys. 

Milton  Clevedon  and  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Var.  parvula,  Turton. 

u  Of  this  rare  and  elegant  shell  I  found  one  specimen, 
which  had  the  remains  of  the  animal  in  it,  among  the 
rejectamenta  of  the  Avon  river,  near  Bristol  Gmyn 
Jeffreys,  in  Jinn.  Soc.  Trans.,  1833. 

Var.  evcretti,  Miller. 
Bristol  ;  Miller. 

Leigh  Woods  ;  Bristol  Mas.  Coll. 

Rejectamenta  of  Avon,  and  Mendip  Hills,  near  Axbridge, 
not  uncommon  ;  Norman. 

Clausilia  rolphii  {Leach  in  Turton,  1831  ). 

A  very  rare  species.  There  are  specimens  in  the  Bristol 
Museum  taken  at  Long  Ashton.  For  many  years  this  was 
the  only  known  station  for  it  in  the  county;  but  in  1906, 
when  searching  for  Ena  montana  on  the  hills  around  Milton 
Clevedon,  the  writer  found  eight  specimens  near  that  village. 
They  have  been  placed  in  the  Haslemere  Museum. 


SUCCINEIDiE. 

Succinea  PUTRIS,  Linne. 

Abundant  in  the  margins  of  the  rhines  on  the  moors. 

North. 

Bath  ;  Jenyns  Coll.,  Bath  Museum. 

Occasionally  very  large  in  Kenn  Moor  ;  Norman, 

Yatton  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Brislington  ;  T.  G.  Ponton. 

Long  Ashton  ;  Wheeler. 
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Common  on  banks  of  the  rhines  on  Pennard  Moor  ! 
Bratton  St.  Maur ! 

Monkton  Coombe  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 
Weston  distriet ;  F.  A.  Knight, 
Rhines  about  Meare  ! 

South. 

Yeovil  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 

Var.  albida,  March. 

Pennard  Moor,  near  Glastonbury  ! 

SUCCINEA  ELEGANS,  Risso. 

Fairly  common  on  the  borders  of  streams,  canals  and 
ditches. 

North. 

Barrow  Gurney  ;  Bristol  Mas.  Coll. 
Weston  district ;  F.  A.  Knight. 
Clevedon  ;  Miss  L.  C.  Jones. 

Margins  of  stones  on  the  moors  around  Glastonbury, 

Shapwick,  Highbridge,  etc.  ! 
Margins  of  streams  in  the  Wincanton  district  ! 

South. 

Brympton  and  Ilchester  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 
V ar.  pfeifferi,  Rossmdssler. 

"  Found  in  ditches  along  the  sea  margin  near  Clevedon, 

and  in  a  few  other  places  ";  Norman. 
Maxmills  (?)  ;  F.  A.  Knight. 

Var.  albida,  Taylor. 

Near  Bristol  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

In  a  quarry  pool  at  Bratton  St.  Maur  ! 

Succinea  OBLONGA,  Draparnaud. 

A  rare  species.  Burnham  (Stoddart,  in  Leipner's  list, 
quoted  as  doubtful  by  Cundall).  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  in 
Journ.  Conch.  V,  p.  84,  records  a  single  specimen,  from  drift 
collected  from  banks  of  the  river  Brue,  near  Glastonbury,  by 
Mr.  J.  Morland. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  presence  of  this  species  in 
the  living  state  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  It  occurs  in  the 
dune  marshes  about  Braunton  Burrows,  N.  Devon ;  and  I  am 
informed  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Blackmore  that  it  occurs  at  Alder- 
bury,  Wilts.  (See  my  paper  in  the  Wiltshire  Archceol.  Sf  N.  H. 
Magazine,  Vol.  xxxvi,  on  the  Mollusca  of  Wiltshire.) 
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CaRYCHIUM  MINIMUM,  Midler. 

Generally  distributed.  Common  amongst  leaves  and  under 
sticks  and  stones  in  woods  and  hedges.  Often  occurring  in 
large  numbers  in  river  drift.  Mr.  F.  A.  Knight  observes1 
"  The  smallest  British  land  shell,  Carychium  minimum,  a 
species  of  no  great  rarity,  but  one  that,  on  account  of  its 
extreme  minuteness,  is  probably  often  overlooked,  is,  espe- 
cially in  some  years,  very  plentiful  under  stones  in  damp 
places  among  the  trees  (in  Weston  Wood).  Its  size  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  took  105  specimens  to 
cover  a  threepenny-piece,  and  that  all  these  together  weighed, 
when  dead,  exactly  half-a-grain." 

Phytia  MYOSOTIS,  Draparnaud  (=Mela.mpus  myosotis,  Dra- 
parnaud  ;  Alexia  myosotis,  Draparnaud). 
An  estuarine  species,  to  be  found  under  stones  immediately 
above  high- water  mark  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
North. 

In  the  Avon,  near  Bristol  ;  Forbes  and  Hanley. 

Banks  of  the  Avon,  near  Pill ;  Cundall. 

Abundant  in  the  Avon,  below  the  Hotwells  ;  Norman. 

Var.    denticulata,    Montagu   (  =  Mclampus  denticidatus, 
Montagu) 

Banks  of  the  Avon,  near  Pill ;  Cundall. 

Var.  ring  ens,  Turton. 

Banks  of  the  Avon,  near  Pill  ;  Cundall. 

Ovatella    BIDENTATA,   Montagu  {—Melampus  bidentatus, 
Montagu  ;  =  Lcuconia  bidentata,  Montagu). 
It  frequents  crevices  of  rocks,  near  high-water  mark. 
Banks  of  the  Avon,  near  Pill  ;  Cundall  (with  a  query). 

Var.  alba,  Turton. 

Banks  of  the  Avon,  near  Pill ;  Cundall  (with  a  query ). 

LIMNiEID^. 

Ancylus  fluviatilis,  Midler. 

On  stones  in  streams  and  rivers.  Sometimes  attached  to 
the  larger  bivalves.    Always  in  running  water.    A  somewhat 

1.    "The  Sea-Board  of  Mendip,"  p.  137. 
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local  species.  Messrs.  Kennard  and  Woodward  record  it 
from  an  alluvial  deposit  at  Castle  Gary. 

North. 

Portbury  ;  Bristol  Mm.  Coll. 
Bath  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 

West  Mead  Rhine,  Yatton  ;  and  the  river  at  Clevedon  ; 
Norman. 

River  Gale,  below  Wincanton  ;  W.  Herridge. 
yThe  Stour  at  Gaspar,  and  the  Shepton  Montague  stream, 
near  the  bridge  where  the  road  to  Bruton  passes  over  it ! 
Weston  district  ;  F.  A.  Knight. 
Ashton  ;  Wheeler. 
Clevedon  ;  Miss  L.  C.  Jones. 
Nailsea  ;  Misses  Helc. 

South. 

Beer  Crowcombe,  near  Taunton  ;  Wake- Bow ell. 
Between  Minehead  and  Watchet  ;    L.  Adams  and  C. 

Oldham. 
Wellington  ;   W.  Gyngell. 

?  Var.  capuloides,  Jan. 

"  Extraordinarily  large  specimens  occur  in  a  stream  on 
the  Quantocks,  at  Holford  ";  F.  A.  Knight. 

Var.  alhida,  Jeffreys. 

Wookey,  near  Wells  ;  Bristol  Mas.  Coll. 

"  Wookey  Hole,  near  Wells  (Beevor) ;  Gwyn  Jeffreys. 

Foot  of  Dulcot  Hill,  near  Wells  ;  Norman. 

AcROLOXUS  LACUSTRIS,  Linne  (=  Vclletia  lacustris,  Linne; 
=  Ancyclus  lacustris,  Linne). 
A  very  local  species,  frequenting  stems  and  leaves  of  water 
plants  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  canals ;   never  swiftly  running 
streams. 

North. 

Ham  Green ;  Cundall. 

Local.    The  Avon,  near  Bath  ;  Norman. 

Bath;  C.  W.  Viner. 

Worle,  near  Weston-super-Mare  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

River  Froom  ;  Miller. 

Weston  district ;  F.  A.  Knight. 

South. 

Hatch  Park,  Taunton  ;  Wake-Bowell. 

Bridgwater ;  W.  R.  Crotch. 

River  Tone,  Taunton  ;  W.  Gyngell. 


\ 


Plate  V. 


Pond  Snails  (Genus  Limncea). 


I,  L.  stagnalis,  Linne,  central  shell  immature;  2,  L.  peregra,  Muller;  3,  4, 
L.  auricularia,  Linne  ;  5,  L.  palustris,  Muller  ;  6,  L.  glabra,  Muller  ;'  7  '  L. 
truncatula,  Muller,  the  secondary  host  of  the  "  liver  fluke"  of  sheep.  ' 

The  differences,  apart  from  size,  are  slight  variations  in  the  spire  and  aperture,  the  family 
likeness  is  unmistakable.    There  is  phylogenetic  evidence  that  Limncea  peregra  (by  far  the 

commonest  species)  is  the  ancestral  form  from  which  all  the  others  have  been  derived. 
All  were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berrow. 


From  a  f>/toto}>ra/>h  by  Dr.  Ro?>cr  Hutchinson,  Haslcim 
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Limn^ea  auricularia,  LinnL    (Plate  V,  3,  4.) 

Lakes,  ponds  and  sluggish  streams.  Local. 
North. 

Bath  Canal ;  C.  W.  Viner. 
In  the  Froom  ;  Miller. 

Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  near  Bath  ;  H.  Watson. 
River  at  Keynsham  ;  Misses  Hele. 
Leigh  Woods  and  Clevedon  ;  Cundall. 
Fish-ponds  at  Holbrooke,  near  Wincanton  ;  W.  Herridge. 
River  Cale,  below  Wincanton  ;  W.  Galpin. 
Weston  district ;  F.  A.  Knight. 
Burnham ;  W.  Stoddart. 
Near  Berrow  ! 
South. 

Taunton  ;  Crotch. 

Beer  Crowcombe,  near  Taunton  ;  Wake-Bowcll. 
Old  Canal,  Wellington  ;  W.  Gyngell. 

Var.  acuta,  Jeffreys  (=■  Limnceus  acutus,  Jeffreys). 
Among  rejectamenta  of  the  river  at  Uphill  ;  Norman. 

Var.  magna,  Colbean. 

Fish-ponds  at  Holbrooke,  near  Wincanton  ;  W.  Herridge. 

Var.  albida,  Jeffreys. 
Bath  ;  Clark. 

Limn^ea  peeegra,,  Midler.    (Plate  V,  2.) 

Generally  distributed.  The  commonest  species  of  our  fresh- 
water mollusca.    Very  variable  in  size  and  i'orm. 

Var.  lacustris,  Leach. 

A  rhine  on  Pennard  Moor,  near  Glastonbury  ! 

Var.  ovata,  Dra.parna.ud. 

Yatton  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Pond  near  Ashley  Down  ;  Misses  Hele. 

Var.  acuminata,  Jeffreys. 

Among  rejectamenta  of  the  river  at  Uphill ;  Norman. 

Var.  vulgaris,  C.  Pfeiffer. 

Shepton  Montague,  in  a  watercress  bed  ! 

Var.  snccijimformis,  Jeffreys. 

Rhines  on  Pennard  Moor,  near  Glastonbury  ! 

Var.  lutea,  Montagu. 

Near  Shepton  Montague  ! 

Var.  labiosa,  Jeffreys. 

Fish-ponds  at  Holbrooke,  near  Wincanton  ;   W.  Herridge. 
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LiMN/EA  PALUSTBIS,  Midler.    (Plate  V,  5.) 

A  frequent  species  in  marshes,  margins  of  ponds  and  slug- 
gish streams. 

North. 

Rhines  about  Glastonbury,  Shapwick,  Highbridge,  etc.  ! 

Weston  district ;  F.  A.  Knight. 

Clevedon  ;  Miss  L.  C.  Jones. 

Ashton  ;  Wheeler. 

Kenn  Moor  ;  Cundall. 

Bath  Canal ;  Kenneth  McKean. 

Bath  ;  Jenyns  Mns.  Coll. 

South. 

Middle  Chinnock,  several  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 
Old  Canal,  Wellington  ;  W.  Gyngell. 

Var.  elongata.  Moquin-Tandon. 
Pennard  Moor,  Glastonbury  ! 

Var.  co?iica,  Jeffreys. 
Yatton  ;  McMurtrie. 

Var.  roseolabiata,  Jeffreys. 
Clevedon  ;  Misses  Hele. 
Yatton  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

LiMNiEA  truncatula,  Midler.    (Plate  V,  7.) 

Generally  distributed ;  frequent  on  the  banks  of  ditches, 
streams,  canals  and  rivers.  This  species  is  of  special  interest 
in  that  one  stage  in  the  life  history  of  an  only  too  well  known 
parasite,  Fasciola  hepatica,  the  cause  of  the  dreaded  liver  rot 
or  "  fluke  "  of  sheep,  is  spent  upon  it.  Fasciola  hepatica  is  a 
flat  worm  which,  in  the  embryo  stage,  leads  a  free  aquatic  life. 
Passing  into  the  body  of  the  mollusc,  it  spends  the  sporocyst 
stage  in  the  lung  cavity.  Next,  what  is  known  as  the  redia 
stage  is  passed  in  the  viscera,  chiefly  the  digestive  gland.  It 
then  escapes  from  the  snail  and  the  free  cercarian  stage  is 
spent  upon  grass,  on  which  it  encysts  itself.  The  grass  is 
eaten  by  sheep,  and  the  mature  sexual  stage  {Distoma  hepa- 
ticum)  is  developed  from  the  cercarian  stage  in  the  bile  ducts. 
This  snail  is  most  abundant  in  marshy  clay  lands  subject  to 
periodic  flooding.  The  infection  of  the  sheep  usually  takes 
place  during  a  wet  autumn,  and  the  disease  is  at  its  height  in 
the  succeeding  winter.  Three  million  sheep  died  of  the 
"fluke"  in  England  in  the  winter  of  1879-80. 

Var.  elega?is,  Jeffreys. 

Frequent  with  the  type  in  the  Wincanton  district. 
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LlMN^EA  stagnalis,  Linne.    (Plate  V,  1). 

Widely  distributed  in  lakes,  ponds,  slow  running  streams 
and  canals.    Especially  abundant  in  the  moor  rhines. 

Var.  frag His,  Linne. 

Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  ;  Cundall. 

Pennard  Moor,  near  Glastonbury  ! 

Var.  labiata,  Jeffreys. 
Clevedon  ;  Cundall. 

Mons.  sinistrorsum 

Kenn  Moor,  near  Clevedon  ;  Norman. 

Limn a  glabra,  Midler. 
Very  rare. 

"  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Hanley  write  of  this  Limnaeus,  6  It 
occurs  in  several  of  our  southern  counties,  especially  in  Wilts 
and  Somerset.  We  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  it,  and  it 
should  probably  be  looked  for  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
county.'  "  Norman. 

I  found  two  bleached  shells  in  a  ditch  at  Bratton  St.  Maur 
in  1890.  Repeated  searches  failed  to  yield  any  more,  and  I 
concluded  they  were  probably  dropped  there  by  birds.  I 
searched  the  extreme  east  of  the  county  very  carefully  be- 
tween the  years  1890-97  for  this  rare  shell,  but  without 
\  success.  Neither  could  I  find  it  in  Wilts,  and  its  inclusion 
in  the  mollnsca  fauna  of  that  county  rests  upon  half-a-dozen 
specimens  in  the  Haslemere  Museum,  collected  at  Great  Bed- 
j;  wyn  by  the  late  Frederick  Townsend,  f.l.s.,  in  the  year  1850. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  in  British  Conchology,  1862,  remarks  that 
it  had  been  found  in  Wilts  and  Dorset,  but  makes  no  mention 
of  Somerset.  J.  C.  Mansel-Pleydell  gives,  in  Mollusca  of 
Dorsetshire,  1898,  p.  22,  five  stations  for  it. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  this  species  in  a  ditch 
near  Berrow.  An  examination  of  the  Bratton  St.  Maur  station 
shows  that  the  shells  were  found  in  a  Holocene  deposit. 

Amphipeplea   glutinosa,  Midler  (=  Limncea  glutinosa, 
Midler). 

Very  rare.  The  only  Somerset  record  that  I  can  find  is  that 
given  in  Vol.  I  (p.  102),  of  Gwyn  Jeffreys'  British  Conchotomy, 
which  reads,  "in  a  ditch  near  Dunster  Castle,  in  Somerset- 
shire (Leach)."  Jeffreys  probably  quoted  from  William 
Elford  Leach's  Synopsis  of  the  Mollusca  of  Great  Britain, 
London,  1852,  a  book  I  have  not  seen.   J.  C.  Mansel-Pleydell 
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records  it  for  Dorset  (see  Mollusca  of  Dorsetshire,  p.  23),  whore 
he  found  it  in  Chamberlayne's  river,  Bere  Regis. 

Planorbis  corneus,  Linne. 

Ponds,  canals  and  slow  running  streams.   Locally  abundant. 

"  Very  abundant  in  the  moor  ditches  ;  but  rare,  if  not  alto- 
gether absent,  at  higher  levels.  It  delights  in  peaty  water.'1 
Norman. 

North. 

Yatton  and  Clevedon  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 
Common  in  rhines  on  Pennard  Moor  !   Haslemere  Mus, 
Coll 

Weston-super-Mare  ;  T.  Hincks. 
Weston  district  ;  F.  A.  Knight. 
Brislington  ;  Stoddart. 
Kenn  Moor ;  Cundall. 

Bath  Canal,  very  large  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 
South. 

"  Beer  Crowcombe,  Taunton,  three  specimens,"  Wake- 
Bow  ell. 

Var.  albina,  Moquin-Tandon. 
Clevedon  and  Yatton  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 
Kenn  Moor  ;  Cundall. 
Clevedon  ;  Misses  Hcle. 

Mon.  scalariforme. 

One  specimen  from  a  rhine  on  Pennard  Moor. 

Planorbis  albus,  Midler. 
Locally  abundant. 

North. 

"  Scarce.  Found  in  a  few  rhines  on  Kenn  Moor,  and 
in  a  pond  near  Wells,  also  at  Weston-super-Mare"; 
Norman. 

Grrosvenor,  Bath  ;  Mrs.  Oldroyd. 

Bath ;  Jenyns  Coll.,  Bath  Museum. 

River  Stour,  Gaspar  ! 

Stream  at  Wincanton  ! 

Rejectamenta  of  the  Brue,  near  Castle  Cary,  and  of 

streams  at  Bratton  St.  Maur  and  Shepton  Montague  ! 
Weston  district  ;  F.  A.  Knight. 

Shell- bearing  deposit  at  Dumball  Island  ;  H.  Bolton. 
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South. 

Beer  Crowcombe,  near  Taunton,  uncommon ;  Wake-Bowell. 
Uchester,  Brympton,  Yeovil  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 
Pond  at  Wellington  ;  W.  Gyngell. 

Var.  draparnaldi,  Sheppard. 
Bristol ;  Jeffreys. 

Planorbis  GLABER,  Jeffreys  (=Planorbis  parvus,  Say). 

This  species  is  not  common  in  our  southern  counties.  I  am 
acquainted  with  but  two  Somerset  records  : — Norman  remarks 
in  his  List :  "  We  have  taken  it,  fine  and  in  great  abundance, 
in  a  large  pond  by  the  railway  side  at  the  third  (?)  bridge 
from  Clevedon." 

In  Bolton's  paper  on  a  shell-bearing  deposit  at  Dumball 
Island  its  occurrence  at  the  Avonmouth  Dock  is  noted. 

(In  Wilts  it  is  known  only  from  some  specimens  in  the 
Haslemere  Museum,  collected  by  Townsend  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Great  Bedwyn  in  1851). 

Planorbis  crista,  Linne  (= Planorbis  nautileus,  Linne). 

Widely  distributed,  on  aquatic  plants  in  ditches  and  ponds. 
There  are  two  forms,  often  occurring  together  and  equally 
abundant.     In  one  the  outer  whorl  has  strong  transverse 
ridges,  in  the  other  the  shell  is  smooth.    Some  authorities 
^    give  specific  rank  to  the  smooth  form  (as  P.  nautileus),  and 
;  consider  the  ridged  form  as  a  variety  (v.  crista). 

I  North. 

Burnham  ;  Cundall. 

Common  in  the  Wincanton  district  ! 

Weston  district,  very  abundant  in  some  rhines  in  early 
spring  ;  F.  A.  Knight. 

South. 

Uchester ;  J.  Ponsonby. 

Var.  laevigata,  Adami. 

Common  in  the  Wincanton  district  ! 

Uchester  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 

Planorbis  carinatus,  Midler. 

A  rare  species,  but  it  is  possibly  often  passed  over  for  the 
common  P.  nmbilicatus  which  it  resembles  in  stature,  differing 
chiefly  in  having  broader  whorls  and  in  being  sharply  keeled 
in  the  median  line.  According  to  Leipner  it  is  common  through- 
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out  the  Bristol  district.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  in  British  Conchology, 
i,  90,  remarks  that  it  is  a  Somerset  species.  Cundall  wrote, 
"  'common,'  (?)  Kenn  Moor."  Norman's  record  reads  : — "  In 
the  moor  ditches,  in  company  with  Planorbis  marginatus,  but 
not  common." 

Weston  district ;  F.  A.  Knight. 
Bath ;  Kenneth  McKean. 
Hchester,  a  few  ;  J.  Ponsonhy. 
Wellington  ;  W.  Gyngell. 

Planorbis  umbilicatus,  Muller  (  =  Planorbis  complanatus, 
Jeffreys,  and  Planorbis  marginatum,  Draparnaud). 
A  frequent  species  in  ponds  and  slow-rimning  streams. 

North. 

Streams  near  Clevedon  ;  Misses  Hele. 

"  Abundant  in  the  rhines  of  all  the  moors,  and  common  in 

ponds  and  ditches";  Norman. 
Very  common  in  rhines  about  Berrow,  Highbridge,  Shap- 

wrick,  etc.  ! 

Ditches  at  Harwood,  near  Wincanton  ;  W.  Herridge. 
Weston  district ;  F.  A.  Knight. 
Kenn  Moor  ;  Cundall. 

Shell-bearing  deposit  at  Dumball  Island  ;  Bolton. 
South. 

Middle  Chinnock  and  Hchester  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 
Wellington  ;  W.  Gyngell. 

Var.  rhombea,  Turton. 

Middle  Chinnock  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 

Planorbis  vortex,  Linnd. 

Frequent  in  ponds  and  slow  running  streams. 

North. 

Yatton  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 
Jenyns  coll,  ;  Bath  Museum. 

"  Very  common  on  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of  the 

county  in  rhines  and  ponds  ; "  Norman. 
Harwood,  near  Wincanton  ! 

Very  abundant  in  rhines  about  Berrow,  Shapwick  and 

Meare  ! 
Kenn  Moor  ;  Cundall. 
Weston  district ;  F.  A.  Knight. 
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Streams  near  Clevedon  ;  Lcipner  and  others. 
Bath  Canal  ;  Kenneth  McKean. 

South. 

Brympton  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 
Wellington  ;  W.  Gyngell. 

Planorbis  spirorbis,  Linne. 

Common  in  ponds  and  slow-running  streams  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  and  presumably  in  the  south  also.  Abund- 
ant amongst  duckweed  (Lemna),  in  many  rhines  on  the 
Levels. 

South. 

Tintinhull ;  J.  Ponsonby. 
Dulverton  ;  H.  Watson. 

Var.  albida,  Nelson. 

Pond  by  roadside,  near  Penselwood  ! 

Var.  leucostoma,  Michaud. 

Middle  Chinnock,  Vauxhall  and  Brympton ;  J.  Ponsonby. 

Planorbis  contortus,  Linne. 

Frequent  in  ponds,  lakes  and  ditches. 

North. 

Kenn  Moor ;  Gnndall. 
Ashton;  E.  C.  Wheeler. 
Clevedon  ;  Leipner. 
Wincanton  and  Bruton  districts  ! 
Weston  district  ;  F.  A.  Knight. 

Amongst  Lemna  and  other  floating  weeds  in  rhines  about 
Shapwick,  Meare,  etc.  ! 

South. 

Middle  Chinnock  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 
Wellington  ;  W.  Gyngell. 

Var.  albida,  Jeffreys. 
Weston-super-Mare  ;  Jeffreys. 
Yatton  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll 
Middle  Chinnock  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 

Mons.,  scalariformc. 

66  Specimens  from  a  small  pond  near  Walton  Old  Church 
are  distorted,  having  the  whorls  irregularly  coiled,  and 
often  folded  over  each  other."  Norman. 
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Planorbis  fontanus,  Lightfoot  ( =  Planorbis  nitidus,  Mutter 
of  Jeffreys). 

A  local  species  frequenting  ponds  and  sluggish  streams. 
North. 

In  a  pond  at  Yatton,  and  another  at  Weston-in-Gordano  ; 

Norman. 
Grosvenor,  Bath ;  Mrs.  Oldroyd. 

^Rejectamenta  of  Brue  below  Castle  Cary,  and  in  ponds 
and  ditches  at  Holbrooke,  near  Wincanton  ;  W.  Her- 
ridge. 

Weston  district ;  F.  A.  Knight. 

Rhines  on  the  peat  moors  around  Shapwick  ! 

South. 

Ponds  at  Hatch  Park,  Taunton  ;  E.  W.  Wake-Bowell. 
Brympton,  Yeovil,  Ilchester ;  J.  Ponsonby. 


PHYSIDiE. 

Physa  fontinalis,  Linne. 

Generally  distributed  in  ponds  and  slow-running  streams. 

Var.  albina,  Jeffreys. 

Long  Ashton  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 

Aplecta  HYPNORUM,  Linne  (  —  Bullinus  hypnorum,  Linne, 
and  Physa  hypnorum,  Linne). 
A  local  species. 

North. 

"Dulcot,  near  Wells  ;  Yatton  ;  ditch  near  the  Pill,  Cleve- 

don  ;  and  Weston-super-Mare."  Norman. 
Weston  district;  F.  A.  Knight. 

Worle,  near  Weston-super-Mare  ;  Bristol  Mus.  Coll. 
Long  Ashton  ;  Wheeler. 

A  small  pond  at  Holbrooke,  near  Wincanton  ;  W.  Hcr- 
ridge. 

Charlton  Musgrove,  near  Wincanton  ! 

Ditches  at  Harwood,  near  Wincanton  ;  W.  Galpin. 

Bath  ;  Jenyns  Coll.,  Bath  Museum. 

South. 

Yeovil,  Middle  Chinnock  ;  J.  Ponsonby. 
Wellington  ;  W.  Gyngell. 


The  following  Publications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Curator, 
at  the  Museum,  Taunton  Castle  : — 

SOMERSET  CHURCH  TOWERS ,— 60  plates  of  collotypes, 
from  photographs  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  P.  Brereton,  M.A.  Price 
10/-;  by  post,  10/6.  Copies  of  Taunton  St.  Mary,  N.  Pether- 
ton,  Cheddar,  and  Huish  Episcopi,  4d.  each  ;  postage,  2d. 

EDWARD  AUGUSTUS  FREEMAN,  D.C.L.— By  Wm. 
Hunt,  M.A.    With  Frontispiece.    Price  6d. ;  by  post,  yd. 

RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AT  WELLS.— With  many  Plans 
and  Illustrations.    Price  3/6  ;  by  post,  3/9. 

THE  FLORA  OF  SOMERSET.— By  Rev.  R.  P.  Murray,  M.A. 
lxii  +  438pp.    Cloth.    Reduced  to  10/-  net ;  by  post,  10/6. 

SOCIETY'S  PROCEEDINGS.— Price  List  issued  separately. 

CATALOGUE  OF  FELINE  FOSSILS  in  Taunton  Museum; 
25  Plates.    Price  4/-  to  Members ;  6/-  to  others.    Postage,  7d. 

SOMERSET  TRADE  TOKENS.— Price  1/6;  by  post,  1/7. 

LELAND  IN  SOMERSET.— Price  2/-  ;  by  post,  2/i|. 

GLOSSARY  OF  PROVINCIAL  WORDS  &  PHRASES 
in  use  in  Somerset.    Price  i/* ;  by  post, 

SHORT  HISTORY  OF  TAUNTON  CASTLE.— With  Illus- 
trations. By  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford,  M.A.  Price  4d. ;  by  post,  5d. 

STRUCTURAL  NOTES  ON  TAUNTON  CASTLE.— With 
illustrations  and  two  large  plans  of  the  Castle.  By  J.  Houghton 
Spencer.    Price  4d. ;  by  post,  5d. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  "  NORRIS  COLLECTION."— With  two 
Plates  of  Illustrations.    Price  4d. ;  by  post,  5d. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  CHARBONNIER  COLLECTION  OF 
PEWTER  in  Taunton  Castle  Museum.  With  Illustrations. 
Price  6d. ;  by  post,  7d. 

COURT  LEETS  AND  THE  COURT  LEET  OF  THE 
BOROUGH  OF  TAUNTON.  By  H.  B.  Sheppard.  66pp. ; 
3  illustrations.    Price  1/- ;  by  post,  i/i£. 

THE  GOLD  TORC  FOUND  AT  YEOVIL,  1909.  By  H. 
St.  George  Gray.  With  illustrations.  Price  1/- ;  by  post,  1/1. 

REPORT  ON  THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  WICK  BAR- 
ROW, STOGURSEY.  By  H.  St.  George  Gray.  pp.  iv  + 
78.    12  plates  ;  10  illustrations  in  text.  Price  3/6  ;  by  post,  3/8. 

INDEX  TO  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES  mentioned  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Som.  Arch.  Soc.    Price  3d. ;  by  post,  4d. 

LOCKE'S  WESTERN  REBELLION  :  containing  the  names 
of  all  those  who  were  condemned  by  Judge  Jefferies,  execu- 
ted, etc.,  with  particulars  relating  to  Sedgemoor.  Reprinted  in 
facsimile  from  a  scarce  pamphlet.    Price  2/- ;  by  post,  2/2. 

ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  TAUNTON.— Impressions  from  the 
Copper  Plate  (igin.  by  24m.,  on  Imperial  paper).  By  A.  P. 
Moore,  1809.    Price  2/6  to  Members;  5/-  to  Non-Members. 

INDEX  TO  THE  SOCIETY'S  PROCEEDINGS.— Vols, 
i  to  xx,  by  post,  4/3.    Vols,  xxi  to  xl,  by  post,  4/1^. 

INDEX  TO  COLLINSON'S  HISTORY  OF  SOMERSET, 
including  Index  t<a^rmoriaL| Bearings,  by  Lt.-Col.  J.  R. 
Bramble,  F.S.A.   2«6  fefflt  f@L   Marge  paper  edition,  31/6. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  of  JL  Mtle^cTSpecimens  on  application. 

SCHEME  FOR  RECORDING  ANCIENT  EARTHWORKS 
AND  FORTIFIED  ENCLOSURES,  1910.    6d.  by  post. 


